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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 25 February Reptiles of Western NSW — Steve Darby 

Excursion: Saturday 26 February Estuary to Ocean —- McLoughlins Beach walk. Meet 10am 
at boat ramp; about 1 hour drive from Traralgon. Jonathan 
Stevenson, Marine Park Ranger, DSE Foster will lead. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 14 February to Morwell National Park original 
section. Meet 10am at Kerry Road car park. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan # 51271857. 


Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 18 March AGM. Seedbanks — Bronwyn Teasdale 


Excursion: Saturday 19 March Outtrim Reserve. Meet there 10am. Reserve is west of 
Leongatha — turn off the Leongatha-Inverloch Rd at 
Leongatha South. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe %@ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.) Steve Kurec & 5173 1491 (City Liaison Officer) 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2005-6 SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE DUE 1 MARCH 
See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 2 MARCH 2005 
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VALE JACK BROOK: 


Our club honours the memory of Jack 
Brooks, who passed away on New Year’s 
Day at the age of ninety-four. Born in 
Melbourne, he came as a child with his 
family to a farm near Warragul. Jack and his 
wife Nancy had contact with our club from 
its earliest days through joint activities with 
the Warragul FNC. Jack will be long 
remembered particularly for the creation of 
Mount Worth State Park. His persistent 
endeavours date from the establishment of 
the Land Conservation Council. Following 
the park’s declaration, Jack was the nucleus 
of the active Friends Group for the rest of his 
life. On 7 April 2003, he received the 2003 
Best Friend Award from the Friends of 
Victorian Parks Network. 


Jack, and Nancy, were regular participants in 
club activities, and led a number of 
excursions to such places as Glen Nayook, 
Mt Worth, Mt Cannibal and Labertouche. 
We extend condolences to Nancy and family 
on their loss of a man ahead of his time in 
conservation. 


The Acting Premier and Minister for 
Environment Mr John Thwaites officially re- 
opened a rehabilitated section of the Lyrebird 
Forest Walk near Mirboo North on 
Wednesday 12 January. Four members 
represented our club at this function. 


Friends Group President Neil Cartwright 
introduced proceedings, outlining the great 
work done to improve the car park and 
picnic area as well as restore the walking 
track to a safe standard. 


Mr Thwaites then thanked the Friends of 
Lyrebird Forest Walk for their efforts in 
rehabilitating the popular walk, working in 
cooperation with Parks Victoria. A 700m 
section of the walk along the Little Morwell 
River is now accessible to all and further 


work including bridging the river in two. 


locations is planned. 


The Friends group has around 50 members 
from Mirboo North and surrounding 
townships and has generated a range of 
support for its work from local business, 
other volunteer groups and the Latrobe 
Valley Field Naturalists. 


E 


Together with members of Friends of Baw 


Baw National Park, LVFNC members drove 
up the Mt Erica road on a cold but fine day 
at the end of July to learn about the 
miniature world of mosses, liverworts, 
lichens and fungi. It was a large group 
considering the time of year but such is the 
attraction of Bruce Fuhrer. 


Snow had covered the road the previous 
weekend and a little remained at the Mt 
Erica carpark. June and July had produced 
nearly double the normal rainfall and the 
flora we had come to see was spectacular. 
At the first stop, about half way to the 
carpark and on the southern face of the 
mountain we examined road cuttings 
covered by a spectacular patchwork quilt 
size and colours of the tiny plants. Grey- 
green, blue-green, emerald, bright green, 
pale green intermixed with orange, yellow 
and brown stretching above our heads and 
metres either side of us. I could not keep up 
with the identifications Bruce made (and 
anyway a list of scientific names is not that 
interesting) and wish that instead, I had 
counted the number of different species of 
the four groups of organisms listed above. A 
few species of note from the area were a pale 
mauve fungi, a Cortinarius sp., on a 
Nothofagus cunninghamii (Myrtle Beech); a 
bonsai forest of Dawsonia superba, the 
largest of the mosses; a pale orange jelly- 
fungus, Calocera sp. with worm-like fruiting 
bodies protruding from the fallen branch 
host; Dasycyphus sp. (fungi) on a dying Soft 
Tree-fern frond; and Badmaniella sp., a tiny 
lichen about Imm in diameter, which only 
grows on the underside of the Hard Water- 
fern, Blechnum wattsii. 


The carpark and the South Face campsite 
yielded other sets of plants and fungi. It was 
drier at these localities although this was by 
comparison only. Liverworts and mosses 
were not as dominant as in the cuttings. The 
bright green lichen, Coenogonium sp. stood 
out with its furry feel as did the rounded 
stone-like (in appearance) Schleroderma sp., 
a leathery fungus. Bruce pointed out a moss, 
Fissidens sp., easily recognisable, as its 


‘leaves’ are on one side of its ‘stem’ only. 


nr ey] 
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Lunch was at the Tyers River picnic ground. 

At this lower altitude, still more species 
were found with fungi in abundance. There 
was a patch of Sphagnum novo-zealandicum 
(moss), showing its water holding capacity. 
Podoserpula pusio, a fungus with tiered 
yellow lobes around a pink stem, looked like 
a diminutive tree and Cordyceps hawksii, the 
subterranean moth larvae parasite fungus 
were found here. Bruce told us that C. 
hawksii is found under Blackwoods (it was) 
and is less common than C. gunnii which 
grow under Silver Wattles. 


My count for the day — and my guess is that 
I may have recorded probably less than half 
of Bruce’s identifications — was 21 fungi, 14 
mosses, 6 liverworts and 7 lichens. Some 
members bought copies of his latest book, 
co-authored by David Meagher — ‘A Field 
Guide to the Mosses and Allied Plants of 
Southern Australia’. As only 1000 copies 
were printed, anyone who wants a copy 
should buy one soon. It’s a whole new small 
world out there. 


Jackie Tims 
Moe River is also known as the Moe Drain 
because many years ago the Moe Swamp 
was drained to provide access to agricultural 
land. Wendy Hayne is the Acting Floodplain 
and Drainage Manager for the West 
Gippsland Catchment Management 
Authority. She spoke to the Club about the 


Trafalgar/Yarragon Flat © Management 
Scheme (Moe Drain/River). 
The Catchment Management Authority 


(CMA) has responsibility for integrated 
management of the region’s natural 
resources. It also has operational functions 
of waterway and floodplain management and 
rural drainage. It Developed floodplain and 
drainage management plans in 2000/2001. 


A floodplain is the area of land inundated 
when a river cannot contain runoff within its 
bed and banks. The floodplain must be 
managed in order to protect life, property 
and community assets. Areas of 
environmental significance must also be 
taken into account. This was illustrated by a 
photo of Shakespeare Street, Traralgon 
during flood, showing water flowing over 


the floodplain. In this situation 150 houses 
were affected. 


The Water Act 1989 enables the CMA to 
undertake drainage activities. A study into 
the Moe Drain was initiated by CMA 
because of a number complaints from the 
Baw Baw Shire and it was carried out in 
partnership with Baw Baw Shire. A 
committee was set up comprised of 6 local 
landholders, a Baw Baw Shire Councillor, a 
Latrobe City Councillor, a former NRE 
representative and a CMA representative. 
The committee was chaired by David 
Balfour. The committee then appointed 
SKM Consultants to undertake a study. 


The drain, constructed in the late 1880’s, is 
22 km long and was constructed by the 
Public Works Department to drain the 
former Moe Swamp. The area covers 
approximately 6000 hectares extending from 
just north of Yarragon to the confluence of 
the Moe Drain and the Latrobe River. 150 
landholders are affected. 


There has been very little maintenance since 
construction of the drain and no active 
management system was in place. The 
system was therefore degraded. Levees were 
at risk of failure and the bed and banks were 
eroding. There was saltation and weed 
infestation consisting of willows, 
blackberries and other weeds Access to 
floodgates, which were in poor condition, 
was very difficult. Cattle access caused 
erosion and slumping of the banks. 


Wendy Hayne volunteered to canoe down 
the drain, thinking it was only a short 
distance, and would not take very long. This 
was the only way to see the entire length of 
the waterway. She commenced early in the 
morning and finished at 8 o’clock in the 
evening, hampered by the poor conditions. 
Spraying of weeds and removal of willows 
has now taken place. Willows will probably 
re-shoot and will be poisoned again. Grade 
control structures have been put in place. 


Pictures of flood events were shown starting 
with the 1934 flood which was estimated to 
be the 1 in 100 year flood. Such floods result 
in great loss of property and in some cases 
ives. 


Florence Blucher 
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General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 25 February: Reptiles of Western 
NSW -— Steve Darby 


Saturday 26 February: Estuary to Ocean — 
McLoughlins Beach walk. Meet 10am at the 
(very long) boat ramp, about 1 hour drive 
from Traralgon. Jonathan Stevenson, Marine 
Park Ranger, DSE Foster will lead. Walk 
starts at inside of barrier spit in sheltered 
estuary. Path winds through coastal manna 
gums and sheoak woodland before emerging 
onto open ocean at 90 Mile Beach, about 
1km. Plenty to look at. Can do dip netting in 
sea grass. 


Friday 18 March: AGM Seedbanks — 
Bronwyn Teasdale 


Saturday 19 March: Outtrim Reserve, west 
of Leongatha - turn off the Leongatha- 
Inverloch Rd at Leongatha South. Meet 
igen at the Reserve. Will ask Terri Allen to 
ead. 


Botany Group — Contact: Wendy Savage 
@ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 14 February: Morwell NP 
original section. Meet 10am at Kerry Rd car 
park. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 51271857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $238.44. 
Investment A/c $10,309.29. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Bird Challenge Saturday 4 December — 16 
members and friends took part. Group | 
(Yarragon/Moe) 88 species, Group 2 
(Morwell/Traralgon) 84 species. Total 111 
Species and 2670 birds. 


Latrobe Region Book - Latrobe City has 
approved grant of $1000. David to apply for 
Vic Community Grant for balance of funds. 


Summer Camp Errinundra Plateau 21-24 
January — 27 booked in. Excursions planned. 


SEANA has sent the club a donation of $500 
for the Jean Galbraith Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, Cheque will be forwarded to Latrobe 
City Trust. 


Eight members attended and Estelle spoke at 
Jack Brooks’ funeral in Warragul on 6 January. 
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AGM 18 March — nomination forms will be 
available at Feb meeting. Positions up for 
election are: President, Vice President 1, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


Supper and write-up rosters are waiting for 
volunteers to fill in the gaps. 


Membership list — discussed copies for Executive 
including mobile phone and email details. 


Excursion with Suzie Zent re ‘Cores and Links’ 
Saturday 29 January, meeting 10am at Martin 
Walker Reserve, Yinnar South. 


Phil attended celebrations marking the end of the 
Churchill Green Corps Project. 


Millipede sampling was held north of the Divide. 
No one from club attended. 


Colleys Road — confusion re blocks and times of 
burning. Tania Brooker looked at recently. 


Publicity on radio stations — send copies of 
program . Investigate “What’s On In Latrobe” 
newsletter. 


Web page — David has sample of a page and list 
of headings for links. Details may need to be 
developed for some headings. He will report more 
at the next BM. 


GPS — further discussions with John Poppins 
required. Do we need a GPS with basic 
coordinates function or fuller mapping functions? 


Conservation Matters 


Baw Baw Frog — experimental logging currently 
on hold. 


Little River Earth Sanctuary Excursion 
Saturday 9" October 


Little River Earth Sanctuary has been 
developed at Mount Rothwell, originally one 
of the Chirnside family properties, situated at 
Little River, near the You Yangs. Prior to its 
purchase by Earth Sanctuaries several years 
ago, it had been in the Chirnside family since 
the 1870s. The Sanctuary has been 
established as a protected area to restore 


biodiversity to the region and 22km of feral 


proof fence surrounds the property to keep 
out foxes, cats and rabbits. 


Our afternoon started with a tour of the 
historic Mount Rothwell homestead — not a 
usual field naturalist activity. Built in 1872-3, 
the large bluestone residence housed six 
generations of Chirnsides, and retains 
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examples of its periodic redecorations in the 
fashions of the times. Its crowning glory is 
the original drawing room with elaborate 
ceilings painted by the artist who painted the 
ceilings in the Melbourne’s Exhibition 
Building. Most rooms are bare, awaiting 
funds for their restoration, but the drawing 
room is set up as an eating area, and we 
enjoyed our barbeque tea in this grand room. 


After our tour we took the self-guided 
Wallaby Rocks Trail, a gentle walk that 
wound up through basalt plains grasslands to 
the summit of Mount Rothwell (150m), a 
granite outcrop that is the northern most 
foothill of the You Yangs range. Having 
been a grazing property, there were many 
introduced grasses with some native grasses 
but very few trees or shrubs. Views of the 
Melbourne skyline, the bay and the You 
Yangs competed with the usual ‘birds and 
botany’ focus. Brush-tailed Rock-wallabies 
from New Zealand, whose ancestors were 
taken there in the 1880s, have recently been 
introduced to this area. 


Towards sunset, cars started to arrive and 
soon the homestead and shop were filled 
with visitors, including many children, who 
had come for the Wildlife Adventure Walk. 
Our group had its own leader, and first we 
set off to see the captive breeding enclosures 
for Eastern Quolls and  Brush-tailed 
Phascogales, or tuans. There are numerous 
enclosures and both of these threatened 
marsupials are being bred successfully. We 
were able to see them scampering around 
their pens, although many remained hidden. 


It was now becoming dark so we headed into 
the woodland with spotlights and torches. 
The 170 hectare old-growth grassy 
woodland is dominated by Yellow Box and 
Red Box, and was retained by the Chirnsides 
as a lambing paddock. There is a good cover 
of native grasses — Wallaby, Spear, Tussock 
and Kangaroo grasses. Our first sighting was 
a Southern Brown Bandicoot feeding by the 
track. Then we started to see animals 
everywhere as we walked along — most 
commonly Rufous Bettongs and Red-bellied 
Pademelons. They seemed quite used to 
visitors and would sit quietly for a while 
before bounding off. Rufous Bettongs are 30 
cm tall kangaroos, which largely disappeared 
from Victoria 100 years ago. Red-bellied (or 


Tasmanian) Padelmelons are extinct on the 
mainland, but common in Tasmania. We 
sighted many Brush-tail Possums and an 
occasional Ring-tail Possum. In fact some of 
the species are breeding so successfully you 
could anticipate the area becoming overrun 
with animals. Although the quolls and tuans 
have been released, none were spotted. It 
was a great experience to see these animals 
returned to the area where they would have 
lived before the introduction of the fox and 
feral cat, and I would recommend a visit to 
anyone who missed out. 


Wendy Savage 
Brisbane Ranges - Stony Creek Section 


The club visit to Brisbane Ranges in October 
2004 included the Stony Creek picnic area 
and a walk to the Stony Creek Reservoir. 
This area was notable for the variety of bird 
life, including a number that are seasonal or 
that we are not used to in mid-Gippsland, for 
instance Mistletoe Bird, Fantail Cuckoo, 
Rufous Whistler, Scarlet Robin, Wee-bill and 
Oriole. 


Although the walk was short, there was a 
plentiful variety of flowers also, although 
most would have been seen elsewhere the 
same day. An unusual plant was Austral 
Bear's-ear, with a low dandelion-like flower 
and leaves like plantain. Another of interest 
was Geranium potentillioides, distinguished 
by flowers borne singly. The national 
emblem, Golden Wattle was also in flower, 
as also a much less significant prickly small 
wattle, Acacia brownii. There appeared to 
be two Buttercups, one being River 
Buttercup, Ranunculus rivularis. There were 
also a couple of species of the genus 
Pomaderris. The  Pigface-like Inland 
Noonflower brightened up the walk with 
bright pink flowers, so bright as to look like 
an exotic invader. After half a kilometre the 
old dam wall, built in 1872, put an end to 
further progress. 


Ron Carey 


Brisbane Ranges - Cattle Gully Quartz 
Track 


When we woke up Sunday morning the sun 
was already shining brightly and it promised 
to be a beautiful day. After breakfast and a 
quick cleanup of the rooms and the hall Ken 


a —————e 
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rang the bell to assemble in the old school 
yard. We were introduced to Des Peters, 
Wendy’s cousin, who would be our guide for 
the day. Des is a ranger and used to work in 
the Brisbane Ranges NP. 


Our first stop for the day was the Cattle 
Gully Quartz Track, just a few kilometres up 
the road from our camp. It was an absolute 
“Mecca” for botanists. Getting out of our 
Cars, we had to be careful not to squash any 
flowers. Des told us that about one fifth of 
Victoria’s native plant species can be found 
In the ranges. The Brisbane Ranges is a 
plateau of sedimentary rock intruded with 
fine volcanic material. At times the ranges 
were submerged and sandy sediments were 
deposited. It’s the little topsoil over deep 
Sandstone and shale bedrock that caters for 
the diverse plant life and kept the settlers out 
off this rough rising land. 


As you may remember from the talk of Dr 
Gretna Weste in 2001, the Brisbane Ranges 
are severely affected by the Cinnamon Fungi. 
Along the track we could see dead Grass 
trees and other shrubs. In our excitement we 
left the track constantly to have a closer look 
at plants. I asked Des whether we were being 
silly and spreading the fungal disease. In dry 
conditions there was hardly any risk he said. 
The natural spread under influence of water 
and gravity is having a greater impact than 
some human footprints. However he was 
very optimistic about the way the bush 
recovered from the disease. 


The Common  Fiat-pea, Platylobium 
obtusangulum, was abundant and in full 
flower. Other peas we found along the track 
were: Showy Parrot-pea, Dillwynia sericea, 
Matted Bush-pea, Pultenaea pedunculata, 
Large-leaf Bush-pea, P. daphnoides and 
Golden Bush-pea, P. gunnii subsp. 
luberculata. which is endemic to the 
Brisbane Ranges. We were lucky to see 
another endemic plant, the Brisbane Ranges 
Grevillea, G.  steiglitziana in flower. 
Unfortunately we didn’t spot the Golden 
Grevillea, G. chrysophaea, which is quite 
common in the ranges. 


Wax-lip Orchids, Glossodia major could be 
found everywhere. Their large purple flowers 
Stood out and Wendy called them the 
‘flower of the day”. We got even more 


Positions up for re-election: President, VP1, 
Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. 


excited when we discovered the yellow Sun 
orchid, Rabbit-ears, Zhelymitra antennifera. 
Other orchids identified were: Wallflower 
Orchid, Diuris orientis, Pink Fingers, 
Caladenia carnea, Musky Caladenia, C. 
gracilis and the Dwarf Greenhood, 
Pterostylis nana. 


Being a botanist can be quite testing from 
time to time. Ron came to show a specimen 
of a small blue flower. It looked like a 
Bluebell, but it only had four petals. Other 
possibilities were checked, but the experts 
stayed with their first assessment. To solve 
the intrigue they went back to the spot Ron 
discovered the plant. Another flower was 
found and it had five petals! Soon it was 
clear we had to do with the Annual Bluebell, 
Wahlenbergia gracilenta. 


We only managed to walk a few hundred 
meters of this track, distracted by so many 
flowers. Too many to give them all a 
personal talk, but certainly worth to be 
mentioned. 


Acacia acinacea Gold-dust Wattle 
Brachyscome multifida Cut-leaf Daisy 
Commesperma volubile Love Creeper 
Craspedia variablis Common Billy-button 
Dianella revoluta Black-anther Flax Lily 


Drosera peltata subsp. auriculata Tall Sundew 


Hakea decurrens subsp. physocarpa Bushy 
Needlewood 

Hibbertia riparia 

Isopogon ceratophyllus Horny Cone-bush 

Leptospermum myrsinoides Silky Teatree 


Leucopogon virgatus var. virgatus 
Common Beard-heath (fragrant flowers) 


Phyllanthus hirtellus Thyme Spurge 
Pimelia humilis Common Rice-flower 
Rhytidosporum procumbens White Marianth 
Siloxerus multiflorus Small Wrinklewort 
Stackhousia monogyna Creamy Candles 
Teratheca bauerifolia Heath Pink-bells 
Tetratheca ciliata Pink-bells 
Thysanothus patersonii' Twining Fringe Lily 


Marja Bouman 


To join them on an excursion with forester 
Geoff Pike on Sunday March 6. Details 
available at February General Meeting. 


Pe 
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Sounds of Wilderness — April 2004 Meeting Alix Williams Jun 472 
Baby Birds Learning Continued Marja Bouman Nov/Dec 477 
Bird List for Moe Drain & Lake Narracan Ken Savage Nov/Dec 477 
Birds Before Breakfast Wendy Savage Sep 475 
Birds in Town Bon Thompson Apr 470 
Down Memory Lane- Baby Birds Learning Jean Galbraith Oct 476 
LVFNC Birdos Group at Wirilda on 8 March 2004 Alix Williams Apr 470 
November Bird Day Bon Thompson Nov/Dec 477 
October Bird Day Bon Thompson Mar 469 

Our Summer Camp at Rawson — Monday David Stickney Aug 474 

To Sing Like a Lark Jim Blucher Jun 472 
Versatile Bird (Lyrebird) Alix Williams Jul 473 
BOTANY 

Algae (Seaweeds) Jackie Tims Jun 472 
Deadly Elms Jack Weerts Jun 472 
Down Memory Lane (Correas) Jean Galbraith Jul 473 
Eucalyptus Strzeleckii Jackie Tims Nov/Dec 477 
Grasslands — Talk by Vanessa Craigie Vanessa Craigie Jan/Feb 468 
Grasslands — Talk by Vanessa Craigie Vanessa Craigie Mar 469 
Lichens Jackie Tims Aug 474 
Orchidaceae Marja Bouman Mar 469 
Orchids in Mullundung — 25.10.03 Marja Bouman Apr 470 

Our Reserves Bon Thompson Mar 469 

Our Summer Camp at Rawson Estelle Adams Jul 473 

Our Summer Camp at Rawson — Sunday Estelle Adams Aug 474 
ENVIRONMENT 

Latrobe City’s NEIP Proposal : Philip Rayment Sep 475 
West Gippsland River Health Strategy Jackie Tims Aug 474 
West Gippsland River Health Strategy Jackie Tims Sep 475 
EXCURSIONS 

A Walk Through Beauty Spot Track, Marysville John Lawson Mar 469 
Cape Liptrap Coastal Park 27.3.04 Terri Allen May 471 
Moe River Rehabilitation Excursion 28.8.04 Ken Savage Nov/Dec 477 
Mossvale Park in Autumn : Philip Rayment May 471 

Old Port Trail — 28.2.04 Terri Allen Apr 470 
Orchids in Mullundung — 25.10.03 Marja Bouman Apr 470 

Our Summer Camp at Rawson Estelle Adams Jul 473 

Our Summer Camp at Rawson — Monday David Stickney Aug 474 

Our Summer Camp at Rawson — Sunday Estelle Adams Aug 474 
Spring Camp Sunday Island David Stickney Jan/Feb 468 
Sunday Afternoon in Morwell National Park Jack Weerts Nov/Dec 477 
VFNCA Camp at Portland Bruce Adams Jan/Feb 468 
WA Trip August-October 2003 Andrew Green Apr 470 
FAUNA 

Primary School Science Projects With Frogs & Wetlands | Wendy Savage Sep 475 
INVERTEBRATES _ 

Gippsland Giant Earthworm Jackie Tims Nov/Dec 477 
Ladybirds in the Lounge Room (Actually by Wendy Savage—Ed) Jackie Tims Jul 473 
MISCELLANEOUS > 

2004 Jean Galbraith Scholarship Presentation Philip Rayment Oct 476 
Aboriginal Cultural Heritage in South Gippsland R & D Hodges Mar 469 
Global Change Through Time R & D Hodges Nov/Dec 477 
Management of Flora & Fauna Databases Ron Carey Oct 476 

Our Club’s Contribution to Conservation Over the Years Apr 470, Jul 473, Sep 475, Oct 476 (x2) 
Tarra Bulga Celebrate 100 Years as a National Park jun 472 
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Meeting: Friday 18 March AGM. Seedbanks — Bronwyn Teasdale 

Excursion: Saturday 19 March Outtrim Reserve. Meet there 10am. Reserve is west of 
Leongatha — turn right off the Leongatha-Inverloch Rd at 
Leongatha South approx 8km from Leongatha town 
centre. More details — see Business Meeting notes page 3. 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 11 April. No details available yet - contact Elsie 
Coggan & 51271857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 
excursion. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 22 April Bats — Robert Bender 

Excursion: Saturday 22 April Spotlighting at Morwell NP. Meet 5.30pm for a meal at 


Kerry Road picnic area. Electric BBQ available. 
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It was a beautiful morning when we met at 
the car park in Rosedale. Some of us 
couldn’t resist the excellent cake shop across 
the road. Ken Harris was our guide for the 
day and brought us to some _ botanical 
interesting places in the park. 


Our first stop was Harriers Swamp on Long 
Ridge Track. We got stuck in the parking 
area for a while looking at Beard Orchids 
and Green Comb Spider Orchids. The 
delicate purple flowers of the Twining Fringe 
Lily, Thysanothus patersonii, stood out 
between grassy understorey and the Daphne 
Heath, Brachyloma daphnoides. We walked 
around the swap and had to pause many 
times to identify plants. Most striking were 
the Tiger Orchids, Diuris sulphurea, with 
their bright yellow black spotted flowers on 
long slender stems. It took some time to 
identify two Bluebells. With help of Bon we 
decided to the Tall Bluebell, Wahlenbergia 
stricta and the Sprawling Bluebell, W. 
gracilis. Other unusual plants (at least for 
me) we saw were: 


Chamaescilla corymbose Bluestar 
Veronica notabilis Forest Speedwell 
Ranunculus lappaceus _ Australian Buttercup 
Grevillea chrysophaea Golden Grevillea 
Tetratheca pilosa Hairy Pink-bells 


Xanthosia dissecta var. dissecta Cutleaf Xanthosia 


After lunch we drove to Jacks Track at the 
corner of Boundary Track. An area abundant 
with Grass trees, Xanthorrhoea australis. 
However the main reason for visiting this 
area was the Mint bush discovered by Jean 
Galbraith, Prostanthera galbraithii. This 
species has mauve flowers, but while 
Observing this patch of bush and making 
pictures we made an interesting discovery. 
One plant had white flowers and another one 
light pink flowers! Bon has informed the 
authorities and they will be monitoring the 
site. Other interesting plants we discovered 
were: 


Xanthosia pilosa Woolly Xanthosia 
Sticky Boronia 
Common Beard-heath 


Leafless Globe-Pea 


Boronia anemonifolia 
Leucopogon virgatus 
Sphaerolobium vimineum 


Our next stop was Chessum Road near the 
dam. Ken hoped to find Comb Ferns, 
Schizaeacea, but the area was too drought 
affected. The Teatree shrub had taken over. 
Nevertheless an interesting vegetation. We 
identified: 


Hakea nodosa Yellow Hakea 
Melaleuca squarrosa Scented Paperbark 
Epacris paludosa Swamp Heath 
Sprengelia incarnata Pink Swamp Heath 
Leptospermum myrsinoides Silky Teatree 
Leptospermum phylicoides Burgan 


From here the group split. Some went on 
with Ken to visit Holey Hill. Others and I 
was among them headed home early. 


Marja Bouman 


The excellent guest speaker for our October 
2004 meeting was Geoff Park the Catchment 
Manager for the North Central Catchment 
Management Authority (NCCMA). He is 
responsible for programs on river health, 
biodiversity and dry land salinity across an 
area of about one-eight of Victoria. There 
has been a shift in the way of thinking and 
planning with more emphasis on bioregions 
rather than catchment areas. Mapping is now 
a basic tool of the trade and has changed the 
way in which natural resource management 
is approached. 


Geoff's talk was in two parts —firstly a 
discussion of the eight natural ecological 
regions or bioregions in the NCCMA. These 
bioregions cross the four major catchment 
areas — the Avon-Richardson, Avoca, 
Loddon and Campaspe rivers. An initial map 
showed what vegetation cover is thought to 
have been prior to settlement (so called 1750 
EVC map). In this area clearing has been 
extensive and only approx. 12% of native 
vegetation remains. 


In the Central Victorian Uplands bioregion 
eg around Dalesford about 31% of the dry 
and wet sclerophyll remains so little work is 
done in this area. However in the Victorian 
Volcanic Plains bioregion only about 1% of 
the grasslands and grassy woodlands remain. 
A ‘Plains Tender” program is trying to get 
landholders involved to conserve remnants of 
native vegetation. In the central part of the 
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area, the Box Ironbark Forest bioregion, 
around 25% of the original extent remains 
but big trees are rare. A lot of the land is in 
private hands. There is hope for 
improvement and regeneration as less sheep 
are grazed in the area. Also following the 
Box Ironbark Report the amount of public, 
reserved land has doubled. The Grassy 
Woodlands bioregion the Buloke and Grey 
Box remain in a few isolated patches on 
farms. This is a region where over clearing 
has lead to dry land salinity and is too far 
gone to be regenerated. This remnant habit 
of tuans (Brush-tailed phascogales), a 
threatened species, is generally privately 
owned. Thankfully lots of farmers are 
interested in protecting and linking up 
remnants and improving their value. 


The Native Grassland bioregion, glowingly 
described for its farming potential by Major 
Mitchell, has most likely 0.3%, maybe 
slightly more, original vegetation. More is 
being ploughed up each year. The Murray- 
Mallee bioregion once covering the flood 
plain systems with, in between, windblown 
sand areas covered with mallee scrub, some 
Black and Grey box is now mostly limited to 
riversides and roadsides with not much on 
private land. The Red Gum Forest bioregion 
around Gunbower is one of the icon forest 
sites along the Murray where the proposed 
increase in water down the river will be 
directed to improving the health of these 
high value wetlands. The Northern Inland 
Slopes bioregion contains the Terrick 
National Park which has recently been 
increased in size. 


There has been a shift in people’s attitudes to 
nature conservation working in with farming 
production. Given economic incentives and 
support many farmers are fencing and tree 
planting to preserve and improve remnant 
areas of vegetation for their own and other’s 
appreciation. It is hard to demonstrate the 
benefits to farming systems and many 
organizations, including the CSIRO, are 
working to develop a better understanding of 
the dynamics and interactions between areas 
of native vegetation, water use and pastures. 
A program called “Making Conservation 
Pay” is aimed at integrating farming and 
conservation outcomes. This program is 


MORWELI 


driven by some 600 farmers in the Birchip 
Cropping Group. 


The second part of Geoff's talk centred on 
mapping. He demonstrated how one can 
zoom from the scale of all Victoria down to 
individual properties. That layering of 
vegetation, river systems, geology maps etc 
are possible to build a composite picture. 
How the computer mapping systems can 
provide a platform to assist understanding 
and explain the importance of biodiversity. 


Aerial photographs from 1952 and 1999 
showed the decline in the numbers of 
paddock trees and the increase in bare 
ground from rising water tables and salinity. 
Revegetation targets these areas to soak up 
salt before it enters the river systems and the 
Murray. Water table depth maps can model 
underground water systems and enable 
future trends to be indicated to assist 
planning in salinity programs. 


Vegetation maps can show where and what 
type of vegetation exists but not what state it 
is in. New work by the Arthur Rylah 
Institute and others are assessing areas to 
develop vegetation condition maps. Such 
maps can assist in prioritising where to work. 


Geoff raised the interesting question of the 
cost of available maps and_ related 
information that have been developed from 
data collected using public money and with 
input from the likes of Field Naturalists. 


Alix Williams 


On October 11 the Bird Group visited the 
Morwell River Wetland. Kevin Jones, 
Environmental Officer, International Power 
Hazelwood spent the morning with us and 
explained what had been done lately and will 
be done in the future. We were impressed by 
all the understorey species planted amongst 
the eucalypts which were planted previously. 
They are using weed mats made of recycled 
rags, that are about 30cm square to stop 
weed growth and help retain moisture. 
Further plantings are to take place as the 
weather and opportunity permit. Many of the 
trees that were planted are Eucalyptus 
strzeleckii. 
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We also inspected the carp trap where the 
water enters the wetland from the river. It is 
designed for the native fish to go through the 
barrier because they are mostly fingerling 
size and the carp get trapped as they are too 
big. Any trapped native species are released 
into the wetland and the carp are destroyed 
and buried. 


We were very pleased to welcome Joy 
Johnstone from the Bairnsdale FNC to join 
us. Our bird count for the day was 35 species 
with the Skylark being a new record for the 
Bird Group for that area. Seven members 
were present and enjoyed the pleasant 
weather. 


Bon Thompson 

AVON-MT HEDR ENIC AS 
On 27 November, a hot 34c day, a party of 
nine visited the Avon-Mt Hedrick Scenic 


Area north of Heyfield making stops at 
Nicholson Rocks and the Channel Overlook. 


In the Nicholson Rocks area the geology was 
characterised by lots of medium-sized 
rounded stones either bonded in 
conglomerates, or free. And along the walk 
the conglomerates appeared in places as 
attractive outcrops. Growing on top of one 
such outcrop was the attractive blue /sotome 
axillaris, which must be pretty hardy. 


As it was the end of spring and conditions 
were dry a number of plants were at the 
seedpod stage & some were distinctive 
enough to be an identification feature. For 
example Wedge-leaf Hop Bush, Dodonea 
cuneata, was loaded with 3-winged seed 
capsules. And Tree Hakea, H. eriantha, had 
Capsules bulging at the attached end. 


There were still a few flowers out. The 
Yellow Rush Lily, Zricorine elatior was the 
first to be noticed , valiantly providing a 
touch of color here and there in the harsh 
conditions. The Purple Fan-Flower, Scaevola 
ramosissima was quite striking in small 
Patches. The cluster-flowered Geebung, 
Persoonia confertifolia, had clusters of 
yellow flowers on very small plants, if one 
looked hard enough. 


Down in the sheltered gullies the Blue Olive 
Berry, Eleocarpus reticulatus stands out 


Ron Carey 


because of its rather tropical-looking shiny 
foliage, looking too exotic for the area. 


Further along the walking circuit there was 
an occasional orange-flowered, Showy 
Parrot-Pea, Dillwynia sericea, and a few 
plants of the mauve-flowered Slender Mint 
Bush, Prostanthera saxicola, with narrow 
leaves apparently adapted to the harsh 
conditions. 


After lunch break we went on to Channel 
Overlook and had a nice view of turbulent 
rushing water flowing through a rich brown- 
colored rock formation. It would have been 
tempting to wander down close to the water 
to check out the different plant life but time 
was getting on. 


On the short walk to the lookout we had 
already found several interesting plants 
including Golden Grevillea, G. chrysophaea, 
although the occasional yellow flowers 
weren't very noticeable. A Grey Everlasting, 
Helichrysum obcordatum was much more 
visible - its orange flower-heads contrasting 
with grey foliage. Daviesia virgata was past 
flowering but its flat triangular seedpods 
helped identification. 


In the case of Dilhwynia retorta, Twisted 
Parrot-Pea it was the small fine leaves that 
identified it - they were spirally twisted when 
viewed through an eye-glass. 


The birdos found plenty of birds,(including 
numerous Golden Whistlers), possibly 
because some of the Eucalypts were in 
flower. 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 18 March: AGM Seedbanks — 
Bronwyn Teasdale 


Saturday 19 March: Outtrim Reserve. 
Recreation reserve, bush around the outside, 
a nice pool. Good for plants and orchids. 
Spend a couple of hours then have lunch 
there (can have toilets opened) or go to 
Kongwak about 8km away — another reserve 
for the afternoon. Meet 10am at Outtrim 
Reserve — turn right off the Leongatha- 
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Inverloch Rd at Leongatha South — about 
8km from Leongatha town centre. 


Friday 22 April: Bats — Robert Bender 


Saturday 23 April: Spotlighting at Morwell 
NP. Meet 5.30pm for a meal at Kerry Rd 
picnic area. Electric BBQ available. 


Botany Group — Contact: Wendy Savage 
® 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 11 April: No details available 
due to early preparation of this month’s 
Naturalist (cos the Ed is going away on holiday). 
Contact: Elsie Coggan % 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $510.44. 
Investment A/c $10,309.29. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


GPS — John Poppins is currently doing an 
analysis of the latest GPS’s for Wild 
Magazine, so we should wait for this report. 
Committee felt we only need a GPS with 
basic coordinates function. 


Web page is being developed — David 
showed us its progress. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — have sent 
thankyou letter and receipt to SEANA, and 
cheque and explanatory letter to Latrobe 
City Trust. 


Supper and write up rosters to be completed 
at next GM. 


Membership list — copies for executive to 
include mobile phone and email details for 
emergency contact. Update membership 
form in next copy of brochure to collect this 
information, also from members at GM. 


Publicity -— investigate ‘What’s on in 
Latrobe’ newsletter, in Express. Pass on a 
copy to Elsie for her to make enquiries about 
having our program included. 


Friends of Baw Baw Geology Walk Sunday 
20 March, led by Scott Murray. Meet 
9.30am Parkers Corner. 


Errinundra camp attended by 26 members. 
Three very busy days at different areas in the 
park, with excellent excursions organised by 
Phil. 


Nominations for AGM at next meeting. 
Positions up for election are President, VP 1, 


“Pa, did you see that?” “What?” “The blue 


Assistant Secretary and Treasurer. Bruce will 
not be renominating as Treasurer. We would 
like to record our appreciation of the 
excellent work Bruce has done in this role 
for many years. 


Latrobe Region Book — meeting Wed 30 
March 7.30pm at Phil’s. Latrobe City has 
approved a grant of $1000. David to apply 
for Vic Community Grant and FNCV 
Environment fund for $1000. Wendy to 
chase up outstanding contributions. 


Elsie saw 6 Swift Parrots on 6 Feb at Moe. 
Will notify Swift Parrot survey group. 


Conservation Matters 


Budgeree Road outcome successful with 
Latrobe City required to replan the widening 
of the disputed sections of road. VCAT 
decision was to support the spirit of the 
requirement that the removal of any 
significant vegetation must demonstrate all 
means have been followed to minimise the 
destruction. Club’s position was totally 
supported by the VCAT outcome. 


Strzelecki Ranges excursion with Suzy Zent 
attended by Phil, Gill, David, Jackie and Ron 
looked at the Cores and Links areas. 
Hancocks agreed to a 2 year moratorium on 
logging these high quality areas. Govt did 
not honour its election promise to buy these 
back, so Hancocks are entitled to log them. 
Jackie to prepare a letter to John Thwaites 
outlining our concerns. 


GEOR 


wren sang and jumped up and down and then 
it fell off its perch. It’s gone down into the 
bushes underneath” 


Se began a long explanation which went like 
this:- 


George is the name by which the current 
dominant male superb blue wren is called at 
our place, and I noticed towards the end of 
winter, that he had emerged from his eclipse 
plumage, and was resplendent in his new 
nuptial coat! He was superb, and he knew it! 
He was a mature male, four years old and at 
the peak of his capabilities! Spring was just 
around the corner and a great urge to 
procreate was upon him. 
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He quickly perched himself up on the highest 
twig in the immediate vicinity where he 
could be clearly seen by every animate object 
in the garden. 


His garb was immaculate, his light blue 
crown glistened in the sun. If he lowered his 
head and simultaneously cocked his tail 
feathers, those birds in front of him could 
admire his crown, while those behind him 
could observe his well developed genitals. If 
he turned ninety degrees, those at the side of 
his position could appreciate his maturity, 
and if he spun another half turn, the rest of 
the group could see him clearly. 


So he pranced this way and that, and as he 
did so he boasted in his shrill voice that he 
was the Beau Brummel of the garden, he had 
the staying constitution of Mahommad Ali, 
and had the procreative ability of the best of 
Macarthur’s rams. He exceeded Romeo’s 
most seductive behaviour. 


He was simply the greatest wren in the local 
gathering. 


This vigorously executed performance had 
taken about five seconds to conduct, at the 
conclusion of which George _ literally 
appeared to fall off the dry twig and 
disappear down into the middle of the patch 
of shrubbery, completely out of sight. 


All except one observer was impressed, and 
that was Mrs Falco Peregrinus, who was 
cruising overhead at about a hundred meters 
altitude and forty kilometers per hour. She 
had seen and heard George’s song and dance 
act from end to end and muttered to herself 
about the impudence of the pompous little 
braggart but it was not worth her while to 
Stoop on him. He was probably as tough as 
the twig that he performed on, and as 
tasteless. 


She put a could-not-care-less attitude on her 
visage and turned twenty degrees to the 
North and glided away, but her entwined 
talons and tightly clenched mandibles 
showed her displeasure at being foiled again 
y that pompous little brat. She knew, and 
ew George knew that she could not safely 
Stoop on him in such a short exposure. 


Meanwhile George had worked his way 
Own to ground level and when he hopped 
Out onto the vegetable patch he was greeted 


by an adult hen bird clothed in fashionable 
grey plumage. She submitted to his sexual 
advances, and they hopped away together to 
forage in the orchard. 


“Tf you look over in the orchard you may see 
him and his girl friend, they are OK.” “Yes I 
can see them, thanks Pa”. 


Jim Blucher 
2005-6 SUBS ARE NOW DUE 
See inside back cover for details 


There have been many new species and name 
changes of plants in recent years. I thought it 
may be interesting to show some of the 
procedure required before a new species is 
named. 


Firstly of course it has to be decided that it is 
a new species and apart from the detailed 
description of the plant (which contains the 
first paragraph in latin), it is necessary to 
ascertain that it has not been named 
somewhere else in the world. It is also 
necessary to see aS many specimens as 
possible to be sure that the species holds true 
to form. 


I have used Helen Aston’s article on the 
revision of Water Ribbons (Triglochin 
procerum) in Muelleria Volume 8 Number 3 
May 1995 for this information. The total 
number of specimens examined in this case 
was 295. “The article is based upon the 
morphological examination of herbarium 
collections from all major Australian herbaria 
and upon extensive examination of plants in 
the field. Where necessary, for nomenclatural 
reasons, additional type collections have 
been received on loan from overseas 
herbaria. Unfortunately all species of the 
Triglochin family at Wien, Austria, where 
Endlicher’s types would be expected, was 
destroyed during the second World War.’ 


It surprises me to learn of all the herbaria 
throughout the world where specimens of 
Australian plants have been preserved. I 
know many are held at Kew Gardens as would 
have been natural before Australian herbaria 
were established. And even today there is still an 
Australian Botanical Liaison Officer at Kew. But 
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in the article there is mentioned, apart from the 
herbaria of all Australian capital cities, herbaria 
at Christchurch, New Zealand; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; Manila, Philippines; Pretoria, 
Republic of South Africa; Claremont, California 
and Kiev, USSR. It is also mentioned that no 
type specimens were located at Geneve, 
Switzerland; Munchen, Germany; Paris, France, 
Uppsala, Sweden and Wien, Austria (Vienna). 
There must have been reasons to expect 
specimens may have been at those herbaria. 
Apart from all this a type specimen should be 
named. This is usually from the original 
collection. The information on the type specimen 
includes who collected it with their number for 
the specimen, where it was held and any other 
significant specimens and where they are held. 
There is a series of words, ending in’type’ (eg. 
holotype syntype), that indicate the authority of 
the specimen stated which, though not the type 
specimen, is important in the taxonomy of the 
species. This information is usually included in 
the taxonomy section. 


The paragraphs in a paper are usually:- 
introduction, taxonomy (including description), 
representative specimens examined, distribution 
and conservation value, habitat, notes and 
etymology (explaining why it is so named). There 
are usually also botanical illustrations if not with 
the article then where they can be found. Then 
the paper must be published. As you will 
understand taxonomy is a disciplined science. 


Please note these observations are only from 
reading about new species. I do not have any 
other information. If someone knows better 
please correct me. 


‘ Bon Thompson 


Hearing skills are vital — it is no good singing if 
you cannot be heard by the rest of the population! 


The results of much work have shown that most 
birds can hear in our audio range despite the 
small size of their heads — but it is thought that 
some only hear in a narrow band: for instance, 
some pigeons call in infrasound — ie below our 
range of hearing and vocalise at 1 to 10 Hz. This 
very low frequency carries better in the forested 
habitat where they live. 


Other species, such as oil birds (Steatornis 
caripensis) and cave dwelling swiftlets search in 
the dark for food by emitting short clicks - little 
bursts of sound between 2 and 15 KHz varying 
from 1 to 10 milli-seconds long, and use the 
echoes to navigate. 


Trials were conducted on oil birds with normal 
hearing; at first they were released in a darkened 
room and they flew about quite happily, but 
when they were fitted with ear plugs they 
suffered many collisions. 


Common barn owls have asymmetrically placed 
ears, a feature which apparently helps them to 
locate prey in the dark. 


While song birds such as nightingales may 
master several hundreds of songs in their home 
range, other birds such as the jungle fowl have a 
much more limited repertoire of less than a 
dozen. 


The abundant number of the song birds 
vocabulary is mostly used for courtship and 
socialisation, but the jungle fowl uses physical 
displays for courtship and savage fights to 
establish who will be cock-of-the-walk. 


The few calls in the jungle fowls album appear to 
be mostly survival language, because when a 
hawk flies overhead the adult fowls make a long 
drawn out “baaaak”, however, when a ground 
dwelling predator appears, such as a racoon, a 
different alarm call is used, “baak-buk-buk-buk- 
buk”. 


When song birds are involved in courtship vocal 
duals, both the male and female birds’ sense of 
hearing is very important; when the first male has 
completed his first song, the next male has only a 
few seconds in which to either counter sing his 
rival’s song note for note or a variation of it, ie a 
dialect, or to sing a completely different song, or 
hesitate too long and suffer his opponent 
resuming his concert! 


The female listens very closely to all of these 
vocal offerings and tries to determine if the level 
is acceptable or was the encore robust enough, or 
the suitor’s reply languid or the number of songs 
adequate or the variations satisfactory, boring, or 
just rude noises. She relies on her hearing to 
determine who will father her brood! 


Jim Blucher 


Luis J Baptista, Donald E Kroodsma (2001) 
Foreword Pp 11-19 in Del Hohyo, A & Sagatal, eds. 
(2001). Handbook of the Birds of the World, Vol 6 
Mousebirds to Hornbills, Lynx Edicions, Barcelonas 
As quoted recently by a committee member (who 
shall remain nameless) — 


‘a Peregrine driving down the highway’! 
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Meeting: Friday 22 April Bats — Robert Bender 

Excursion: Saturday 23 April Spotlighting at Morwell NP — Robert Bender will attend. 
Meet 5.30pm for a meal at Kerry Road picnic area. Electric 
BBQ available. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 9 May to Lyrebird Walk. Meet 10am at picnic 
area. Contact Elsie Coggan 51271857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am on the following Saturday from the club 
excursion. Contact: Jackie Tims & 5634 2628. 

Meeting: Friday 27 May Whales — Rebecca Lester 

Excursion: Saturday 28 May Glen Nayook. Meet 10am at Glen Nayook. 
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VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ®@ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 
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PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre 5674 3738 
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Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.) City Recreation Liaison Office & 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE _ 2005-6 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 
See inside back cover for details. 
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FEATHERS — TALK BY TANIA 
TRETON 26.11.2004 ee 


The following is a transcript of her talk 
happily supplied by Tania herself due to the 
malfunctioning of the Club’s tape recorder 
on the night. 


Feathers are the most distinctive feature of 
birds and used to be the distinguishing 
feature. However recent discoveries in China 
have found dinosaurs with feathers. 


Scales are made from keratin, similar to your 
fingernails and hair. 


Bird feathers and the scales on their legs are 
similar to reptile scales but are chemically 
different. 


It is thought that scales were originally 
created to protect the skin. By making them 
larger, they reflected solar radiation better. 
By developing small splits in the scale they 
became flexible and could become larger. 
Fraying of the scale provided insulation and 
elongation on forelimbs and tail could lead to 
flight. The weight could be reduced by 
developing further splits and hooks making 
flight easier. 


Typical feather is a contour feather with a 
central shaft called the rachis with a hollow 
base, the calamus. On each side of the rachis 
is the vane which consists of barbs. Each 
barb has a series of shafts called rami 
(singular ramus) with barbules on each side. 
Barbules on one side of the ramus have 
hooks, called barbicels that connect with the 
barbules on the next barb, giving the 
connected surface of a feather. Splits in the 
vane can be removed by running your fingers 
along the split and “zipping” the barbs back 
together. That is what birds do when they 
are preening. 


Some birds such as sandgrouse have special 
feathers on their bellies where the barbules 
Spiral. These birds live in very hot deserts 
and breed miles from water. The adults fly 
every day to the nearest water and soak up 
Water in these special feathers. They fly back 
to the chicks which suckle from the feathers 
like puppies. 


There are 6 main types of feathers: 


* Contour feathers are the main feathers on 
the body and wings and have symmetrical 


vanes. They often have a downy base for 
insulation and help make the bird 
aerodynamic. 


- Flight feathers: remiges (singular remex) 
are the flight feathers of the wing (primaries, 
secondaries and  tertiaries) and have 
asymmetrical vanes and are usually pointed. 
Rectrices (singular rectrix) are the large 
flight feathers of the tail and are also 
asymmetrical. 


- Semiplumes are soft, down-like feathers 
with a distinct rachis that is longer than any 
of the barbs. They usually lie under the 
surface contour feathers to provide 
insulation and forming smooth, aerodynamic 
body contours. 


- Down feathers are extremely soft and fluffy 
with a very short rachis or the barbs may be 
attached directly to the calamus. They 
provide a layer of insulation under the 
contour feathers and some birds such as 
ducks and geese pluck them to line their 
nests. A special type is powder down 
feathers where the barbs disintegrate into a 
fine powder and are thought to aid the bird 
in grooming and waterproofing. 


- Bristles are contour feathers without vanes, 
consisting only of a whiskery central rachis 
almost bare of barbs and barbules. They are 
mostly found around the eyes (for 
protection) and around the mouth, especially 
in nocturnal birds where the bristles are used 
to detect the position of prey such as moths. 


- Filoplumes are long, hairlike feathers that 
monitor the position of the wing and tail 
feathers and often the contour feathers on 
the crown and nape of the bird, allowing the 
bird to make changes to the position of the 
feathers. 


The feather coat of a bird consists of 
thousands of feathers. Swans have roughly 
25,000 feathers with 20,000 (80%) on the 
head and neck. Songbirds have 2000-4000 
feathers with 30-40% on the head and neck. 
The lightness of a feather belies the total 


‘weight of a bird’s feather coat. In general the 


feather coat of birds weighs 2 to 3 times as 
much as their bones. The plumage of a Bald 
Eagle weighs 700g (17%) while its skeleton 
weighs 272g (7%). 


a 
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Birds may moult their entire coat once or 
sometimes twice a year, especially those 
birds that have breeding and non-breeding 
plumages. Some birds such as albatross may 
take several years to complete a full moult. 
New feathers grow in a sheath that pushes 
out the old feather. As it grows the feather 
pulp slowly contracts so that the blood 
vessels are drawn back into the skin until the 
feather is held in the skin follicle by the 
hollow calamus. 


Feathers do not grow all over the body of a 
bird but in special feather tracks. In between 
these feather tracks are bare areas called 
apteria. The bird spreads out the feathers so 
that the bare areas are covered but in hot 
conditions the bird can move the feathers so 
that the bare areas are revealed for cooling. 
When breeding, some birds develop special 
apteria called brood patches where feathers 
in areas on the breast drop out so that the 
bird can put the warm skin directly on the 
eggs in the nest. 


The flight feathers on the wing connect 
directly to the main bones of the wing. A 
bird wing is very similar in structure to the 
human arm, with the primary feathers at the 
end of the wing connected to a fused area 
that equates to the wrist and hand of a 
human and the secondaries connected to the 
ulna. The points of connection can be seen 
on the bones of the bird. 


Most birds have a preen gland at the base of 
the tail on top of the rump. These provide an 
oily, waxy substance that is essential for 
feather care and is used by ducks, for 
example for waterproofing. Feather care is 
important to keep the barbs connected for 
flight and to remove parasites and feather 
lice that can damage the feathers. Some birds 
such as sparrows take dust baths and crows 
have been seen to crush ants and rub the 
formic acid on their feathers. 


There are three major categories of feather 
pigments: 


Melanins produce earth tones, greys, 
blacks, browns, buffs and also strengthen 
feathers. Birds will often have black tips to 
flight feathers to reduce wear on these 
important feathers. 


Carotenoids produce bright yellows, 
oranges and reds and are derived from the 
bird’s diet. In zoos birds such as flamingos 
and robins have to have food supplements or 
they lose their colour. 


- Porphyrins produce bright browns and red- 
browns and the greens and reds in a few 
species of birds such as turacos. They are 
unstable pigments that break down in 
sunlight so birds often have porphyrins on 
their underwings. 


Structural colours result from the 
modification or separation of the 
components of white light by the structure of 
the feather: 


- White is where the feathers reflect back all 
the available light so they appear white. 


- Black (other than melanin) is where the 
feathers absorb all the available light and 
appear black. 


- Blue is where the feather absorbs most of 
the light and reflects back only the blue, for 
example Superb Fairy-wren. 


- Green can be structural but can also be a 
combination of pigment and structure, for 
example, yellow feather reflecting blue light. 


- Iridescence is caused by melanin granules 
acting like a diffraction grating and reflecting 
the different parts of the light back 
differently, for example, wing feathers on 
Common Bronzewing, the back of a Straw- 
necked Ibis. 


Rainbow Lorikeet has the yellows, oranges 
and reds of carotenoid pigments. The green 
feathers are yellow feathers reflecting blue 
light and the purple feathers are red feathers 
reflecting blue light. A wild budgerigar is 
green and yellow. When bred in aviaries, 
genetic manipulation leads to many colours. 
If the bird doesn’t deposit the carotenoid 
yellow in its feathers it turns blue. If the 
structure of the feather is changed so that the 
blue light is not reflected the bird appears 
yellow. If you remove both the blue and the 
yellow, the bird is white or grey. 


Birds can use feather wear to change colour. 
Birds such as starling grow dark feathers 
with white tips for their fresh plumage. This 
gives them a spotted appearance. As the 
white tips do not contain melanin and are 


nem 
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soft, they wear away, revealing an all-dark 
bird with iridescent plumage. 


Note: The copies of the overhead 
transparencies which Tania used are being 
held by the Club’s Bird Group. 


MT ST GWINEAR EXCURSION | 


Friends of Baw Baw were hosts for an 
excursion to Mt St Gwinear on 16th January. 


And John Davies, professional botanist, led 
the way, identifying the flora and giving us 
the run-down on climatic conditions and 
geology. 


On the walk up from the carpark there were 
pink Trigger Plants galore, and even some 
isolated white-flowered plants. There were 
also masses of native violets flowering along 
the pathway. Along the way John drew our 
attention to the tree-cover which included 
Tingiringi Gum, Eucalyptus glaucescens and 
a Snow Gum, E. Pauciflora ssp acerina - 
the latter growing in mallee form with 
lignotuber. In one tree the lignotuber was 
exposed because the tree was growing on 
rock. 


Various daisy bushes were flowering on the 
way up to the summit. There was Large Leaf 
Daisy-bush, Olearia megaphylla, Dusty 
Daisy-bush, O. phlogopappa, and Cascade 
Everlasting, Ozothamnus secundiflorus the 
latter with small off-white flowers forming a 
Cascade along the downwards curving 
branches. 


Alpine Daisy-bush, Olearia algida, had fairly 
small leaves & flowers, but the Scaly 
Everlasting, Ozothamnus hookerii had even 
smaller leaves & flowers, probably as a 
defence against bleak conditions such as 
encountered at the summit. In fact it was 
rather cold for our visit so we could get 
Some appreciation for what the plants would 
encounter, 


Near the summit we came across a couple of 


interesting yellow flowers. Alpine Starbush, 
Asterolasia trymalioides had a few attractive 


bright yellow flowers, although it mainly . 


flowers a month or two earlier. And a yellow 
bottlebrush, Callistemon pityoides was 
covered with flowers. 


Another plant characteristic of the area is the 
Alpine Orites, O. lancifolia, notable for its 


Grevillea-like seedpods, which showed that 
it belonged to the Proteaceae family. Also 
close to the summit was a nice white- 
flowered Mint-bush, Prostanthera cuneata. 


Although the views of surrounding high 
country were good from the summit, there 
was a chilly breeze blowing. We had lunch at 
a more sheltered spot amongst rocks on the 
way down to Tullicoutty Glen. 


Tullicoutty Glen was very cold (even in mid 
summer!) because the cold air gravitates into 
the natural depression. There were no trees, 
although they were on higher ground around. 
It is classified as a "fen" area and has its own 
typical plant-life dominated by a sedge. 


Andy Gillam, the ranger, reported that the 
Glen as recently as 1985 had been recorded 
as home to 15,000 to 18,000 Baw Baw 
Frogs, but they were no longer there. It was 
suggested that the lack of misty cloud cover 
nowadays could be responsible, and that the 
presence of the Thompson Dam nearby 
could have caused the climate change. 


Ron Carey 
REPORT ON BUSINESS | MEETING 


HELD 15.3.2005 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 22 April: Bats — Robert Bender 


Saturday 23 April: Spotlighting at Morwell 
NP — Robert Bender will attend. Meet 
5.30pm for a meal at Kerry Rd picnic area. 
Electric BBQ available. 


Friday 27 May: Whales — Rebecca Lester 


Saturday 28 May: Glen Nayook. Meet 
10am at Glen Nayook. 


Botany Group — Temporary contact in 
Wendy’s absence: Jackie Tims 56342628. 


Bird Group — 9 May: Lyrebird Walk 10am. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan S 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $621.34. 
Investment A/c $10,122.79. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page still in progress. 


Membership list — Bruce has updated it to 
include mobile phone and email details where 


cean nearer errr errr SSS 
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available. Copies given to executive. Alix has 
prepared a records update form with privacy 
clause to be include in next Naturalist with 
subscription insert. 


Name tags — we have 4 members who have 
asked to have them made. Will ask at GM 
for anyone else, collect $5.50 then Lorna will 
get them made. Alix will investigate getting 
computer generated name tags with Club 
logo. 


Geoff Pyke excursion to look at harvested 
area of forest post-fire and unharvested area 
set for March 5 was cancelled due to fires in 
area. Rescheduled to April 24. Meet 
Stratford Roadside Park opposite 
Courthouse 9.30am. 


Naturalists from 2000-2004 currently being 
bound by Peter Lendon. All of the previously 
bound copies have been located. 


Baw Baw Geology walk Sunday March 20 
to be led by Scott Murray postponed, now 
May 8. Meet 9.30am Parkers Corner. 


South Gippsland Bird Observers Group 
excursion to Latrobe Valley May 21, 
meeting Morwell River Wetlands 10am. 


Bruce Fuhrer coming to Tarra Bulga NP 
Saturday April 16 slide show and Sunday 17 
April excursion. 


Trafalgar PS taking grades 5 and 6 to Uralla 
Reserve Wednesday March 23 as part of 
learning about species and ecosystems. 
Wendy has prepared material on birds. 


Latrobe Region Book — David has prepared 
application for funding from FNCV 
Environment fund, and is currently preparing 
one from Community Support Grants. 


Publicity to Ron Lock 3GG and an article 
has been in Trafalgar Community 
Newsletter. 


Conservation Matters 


Hazelwood Power Environment Review 
Committee attended by Lorna Long today. 
Have reserved a small area near the pondage 
where Dianella amena and Eucalyptus 
pauciflora lowland form are found. Copy of 
Flora and Fauna Biodiversity Monitoring 
Program for 2005 for comment. 


MCLAUGHLINS BEACH 


The day started cool and cloudy when 15 
Field Nats met at the Mclaughlins Beach 
boat ramp carpark. This was not a typical 
February day but the sun had surprising 
penetration through the heavy cloud as the 
day progressed. We were fortunate that 
Jonathan Stevenson offered to lead the 
excursion and provide us with advice based 
on his experience as a marine park ranger 
with the DSE in Foster. 


The tidal coastal wetland at Mclaughlinns 
Beach forms part of a Ramsar site of Corner 
Inlet, which is one of the most important 
‘wintering’ locations for migratory waders 
from the northern hemisphere. On previous 
visits several species of large and small 
waders could be seen from the boat ramp 
and jetty at low tide. This was not the case 
today. Although we were fortunate that our 
meeting time coincided with low tide, there 
were not much exposed mud flats and there 
were no waders. 


There was a roosting area near the boat ramp 
where a number of larger water birds had 
congregated. There were 11 great egrets 
which is the largest number I have seen 
together. They are normally solitary birds or 
occasionally seen in pairs. The egrets were 
all in partial breeding plumage with yellow 
and black bills with plumes on their backs 
extending past their tails. Breeding birds 
normally have black bills and non-breeding 
birds have yellow bills. 


For those with sharp eyes there was one 
smaller egret with a black bill. This bird was 
a little egret. These birds retain their black 
bills throughout the year but lose their 
plumes in the non-breeding season. Plumes 
were evident on the back and behind the 
head showing that this bird had retained its 
breeding plumage. There were also royal 
spoonbills present one of which was begging 
food from the other bird. Its persistence was 
rewarded with a food morsel from its 
parent’s gullet after a considerable time 
pestering. Also present were large numbers 
of pacific gulls at various stages of maturity. 
The juvenile and immature birds are dark 
brown and they take four years to reach full 
maturity. They are scavenging birds hence 
the large numbers near the boat ramp. 
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The day started with some netting and 
observing our catch under microscopes 
provided by Jonathon. Most of us had good 
view of the microscopic life in the intertidal 
wetlands including nematodes and jellyfish. 


The rest of the day provided an opportunity 
to walk along the inside of the barrier spit, 
along the tidal mudflats, to the open ocean at 
the 90-mile beach. The path winds through 
two habitats. The first was coastal tussock 
grassland and the second was mixed 
woodland with coastal manna gums and 
sheoaks. The division between the two was 
abrupt and provided the highest diversity of 
wildlife. There were frequent runways 1n the 
grassland used mostly by swamp Tals, 
Birdlife was not abundant but we briefly 
stopped to observe superb blue wrens, little 
wattlebirds and golden whistlers in the 
woodland. 


The walk to the beach was done quickly due 
to the swarms of mosquitoes, whic 
descended on the hapless Field Nats as soon 
as we entered the woodland. 


It was not obvious from the ground but the 
Woodland was overlaid on a dune system 
running parallel to the shoreline. These dunes 
are very evident from the air. 


Several members spent some time beach 
combing at the high tide mark. This proved 
to be the most convenient way of finding out 
what was in the marine habitat offshore. The 
marine habitat here is one of the most 
valuable in Australia as 80% of the 
organisms are endemic and found nowhere 
else in the world. Even the Great Barner 
Reef does not have such a high proportion of 
endemism. The dominant species appeared to 
be sponges as several shapes and sizes were 
collected. Unfortunately they can only be 
separated at the species level under a 
microscope and it is a highly specialised skill 
(Jonathan said that only two people in 
Australia can identify sponges). The shape 
and size is determined by the habitat and 
does not provide an indication of the species. 


Marine life is entirely opportunistic and each ~ 


species will occupy niches in the habitat 
when it becomes vacant. We found examples 
of shells (which provide new habitat for 
many creatures) covered in coral oF 
barnacles. The species occupying these 


surfaces would be determined on a first come 
first served basis. 


The day provided us with a number of very 
diverse habitats and natural history topics to 
investigate. Thanks to Jonathan and Bill for 
giving us with an informative and enjoyable 
day. 

David Stickney 


OUTTRIM-KONGWAK EXCURSION — 
March 19, 2005 


On a balmy autumnal day eleven naturalists 
enjoyed the treasures of the Outtrim Reserve 
and Kongwak Pioneer Reserve, led by Nola 
Thorpe and Terri Allen of Wonthaggi. 
Highlights were two flocks of varied sittellas, 
a rufous whistler, a pair of shining bronze 
cuckoos at the waterhole, Mary’s lunchtime 
anecdotes (to the snick of cricket balls) and 
the finding of hemp bush. 


Bird List — Outtrim 


Grey Fantail Eastern Spinebill 
Superb Fairy-wren White-eared Honeyeater 
White-browed Scrubwren Eastern Rosella 
Striated Thornbill Crimson Rosella 
Brown Thombill Blue-winged Parrot 
Silvereye Shining Bronze Cuckoo 
Red-browed Finch Grey Shrikethrush 
Goldfinch Little Raven 

Rufous Whistler Magpie 

Golden Whistler Kookaburra 

Varied Sitella Grey Butcherbird 
Yellow Robin ?Brown Goshawk 
Bird List — Kongwak 

Grey Fantail Varied Sitella 
Superb Fairy-wren Silvereye 
Black Duck Yellow Robin 
Others 


Eastern Grey Kangaroo, hatchling skinks, 
stick insect (green), leaf-curling spider, jack 


jumper, orange spotted moth, butterflies 


(white, skipper, sword brown). 


Terri Allen 


(Editor’s note: I have Terni’s plant list for 
the day if required — too long for publication 
here.) 
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FROG AT THE WINDOW 


When I started to do the dishes one night, I 
noticed a lot of small moths fluttering against 
the window pane behind the sink, attracted 
by the kitchen light. A short time later, a frog 
crawled up from the sill onto the pane, which 
gave me an excellent view of his features, 
particularly his underneath features. I knew 
he was a tree frog, because he had pads on 
his digits, but to decide if he was the 
Whistling or the Southern Brown Tree Frog 
required a trip to my Frogwatch Field Guide. 
We have both these frogs, and they’re often 
heard calling from the dams. He was the 
Southern Brown Litoria ewingii as the pads 
on his feet were wider than the digits, and 
there was no black mottling in his groin. 


I was intrigued by his moth catching 
techniques. Most of the time he sat 
motionless flat against the pane, relying on 
the moths flying close enough to his mouth 
to catch with a quick flick of his very pink 
tongue. Sometimes, if one landed to his side 
and sat for a while, he would move quickly 
into a raised sideways position with his head 
turned to look at the moth. One of the larger 
moths actually landed on his head, but he 
made no attempt to catch it. I’m not sure if it 
was because he couldn’t get it with his 
tongue from that position, or if he had 
decided it was too large to fit in his mouth. It 
took me a long time to do the dishes that 
night. 


Wendy Savage 


oe 


Birdos at Morwell River Wetland last 
October — the write-up of the day appeared 
in last month’s Naturalist. 


VALE ERIC LUBCKE 


Many past and present club members will 
have greatly valued the friendship and 
dedication to conservation of Eric Lubcke, 
who passed away on 23 March 2005 at the 
age of eighty-eight. 


Eric, together with his wife June, was 
actively involved in our club from its early 
years. He served as Vice-president for an 
extended period in the 1970’s and 1980’s, 
and represented the club in forums dedicated 
to conservation and regeneration of the 
Latrobe Valley tree-scape. It is good that his 
commitment is commemorated in the 
establishment some years ago of the Eric 
Lubcke Yarra Gum Reserve in Morwell, a 
joint project of Latrobe City and the then 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment. Eric himself did much of the 
seed collection, cultivation and planting out 
on this reserve. 


Eric contributed to a range of community 
organisations, including the Morwell 
Historical Society. All who knew him will 
remember his quiet sincerity, his willingness 
to share his knowledge with others and his 
dedication to the community good. We 
extend our condolences to June and all 
members of his family. 


FOBB GEOLOGY WALK MAY 8 
(Rescheduled from March 20.) 


The Friends of Baw Baw have invited us to 
join them on a geology walk to be led by 
Scott Murray on Sunday May 8. Meet 
Parkers Corner at 9.30am. 


PLEASE NOTE 


- SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 2005-6 ARE 
NOW DUE 


SEE BACK COVER OPPOSITE FOR 
FULL DETAILS 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Ine. Community Health Service, 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 27 May Whales — Rebecca Lester 

Excursion: Saturday 28 May Glen Nayook. Meet 10am at Glen Nayook. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 13 June to Edward Hunter Reserve. Meet 10am at 
Coalville Rd carpark. Contact Elsie Coggan @ 51271857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 4 June at Bluchers’, Jeeralang West Rd, Jeeralang 


Junction (1.7km from Junction Rd turnoff) at 10am. 
Contact: Jackie Tims @ 5634 2628. 


Meeting: Friday 24 June A Wildlife Tour of Madagascar — Xenia Dennett 

Excursion: Saturday 25 June Moe Town Reserves. Meet 10am at Edward Hunter HBR, 
Coalville Rd 2" carpark for morning, lunch (and loos) at 
Moe Botanic Gardens, then on to Ollerton Avenue 
Bushland Reserve in the afternoon. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 2" Tuesday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 
FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 

VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 

EN Nie Ai Ea ees AAG OI I aS Has et + ER eee Weide an eer Ue” TWA 
FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 

Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TR GON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.) City Recreation Liaison Office & 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 

Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 
PLEASE NOTE — 2005-6 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 

See inside back cover for details. 
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SUMMER CAMP AT ERRINUNDRA PLATEAU 
Introduction 


The extended weekend of 21-24 January 2005 
Saw some twenty-five members and friends head 
for Orbost and then north along the Bonang 
Road, all the way to the NSW border. Our 
destination, the Delegate River Cabins, was to be 
our base for three days of excursions in the 
Errinundra National Park. The summer camp 
was for many of us our first experience of this 
special area, because the Club’s summer camp 
out of Combienbar some years ago had taken us 
to sites further east. 


The Errinundra Plateau is a southern extension of 
the Monaro Tablelands in NSW, with steep 
€scarpments to the west, south and east. From the 
Plateau flow the Errinundra, Bemm, Goolengook, 
Brodribb, Bonang and Delegate Rivers. The 
highest peak in the park is Mt Ellery (1291m), a 
granite outcrop, as are Mt Morris and Cobb Hill. 


To set the scene for the contributions which 
follow, Saturday’s full-day excursion involved a 
circuit through the heart of the park. From 8km 
south of Bonang settlement, we headed roughly 
east along the Bendoc Road and Gunmark Road 
to the Goonmirk Rocks area, where Mountain 
Plum-pine was found. From here, Gunmark Road 
heads in a south-westerly direction to Cobb Hill, 
_from whence the Errinundra Road took us douth 
to the magnificent Errinundra Saddle Rainforest 
Walk and Mt Morris. From there, the Errinundra 
Road retums to the Bonang Road. All roads 
covered in this outline were navigable in 
conventional vehicles at the time of our trip. 


On the Sunday, we headed into the Delegate Hill 
area, to the north of the plateau. From Delegate 
township in NSW, we ventured south to climb 
Delegate Hill itself, a 1308m summit capped with 
Snow Gum woodland. The rest of the day had 
Something of a history flavour, with visits to the 
Bendoc settlement and the gold mining diversion 
tunnel on the Delegate River, accessed from the 
Bonang-Bendoc Road south-west from Bendoc. 


We ventured to the southem end of the plateau on 
the Monday, taking the Errinundra Road south to 
Ocean View Lookout, with the deep valley of 
Goolengook River at our feet. We then followed 
the Big River Road west and then south to the 
Start of the Mt Ellery walking track. The steep 
2km ascent takes approximately one hour at a 
gentle pace, but is richly rewarding. I was 


relieved that the BA Road was usable as a short © 


cut back to the Bonang Road. 


I cannot resist mentioning that the Delegate River 
Cabins people tumed on a bush dance on the 


Saturday night, with live music from three-piece 
band Byjingo. We took to the floor with great 
gusto! (Photo below by Marja to prove it! — Ed.) 


Philip Rayment 
Saturday morning 


Having arrived at our cabins the previous 
evening, scarcely seeing the country we travelled 
through after a five hour drive, it was a pleasure 
to retrace the last section of our route and marvel 
at the lushness of the vegetation. Sides of the 
valleys along the Bonang Highway were covered 
in the bright green of new treefemn fronds. Clearly 
the season had been a good one. After turing off 
the Highway onto Gap Road and then Gunmark 
Road, we passed a steep sheltered valley with 
numerous Sassafras (Atherosperma moschatum) 
15-20 metres high — taller than I had even seen — 
and stretching over a kilometre of track. They 
were the understorey of a forest of extremely tall 
Shinng Gums (Eucalyptus  nitens), the 
predominant eucalypt of the Plateau. 


We stopped for a brief reconnoitre at Tea Tree 
Flat. John Poppins told us that a bog here had 
provided vegetation records going back tens of 
thousands of years and these records had been 
part of the listing of the Plateau as National 
Park. Evidence of logging on some of our travels 
made me feel very grateful to the logging 
protesters who spent years convincing the 
government to save the remaining areas. Then it 
was onto to Goonmirk Rocks. The walk tured 
out to be short in distance, but as usual many of 
us used our books and spent a happy hour 
arguing over plant identification. Ron sampled a 
Mountain Pepper (Yasmannia lanceolata) \eaf 
after one amiable dispute. There was the East 
Gippsland Waratah  (Zelopea _ oreades), 
unfortunately not in flower, Forest Geebung 
(Persoonia sylvatica) in flower, Sub-alpine 
Beard-heath (Leucopogon maccraei) with tiny 
red fruit somewhat similar to those of Currant 
Bush, and Mountain Plum-pine (Podocarpus 
lawrencei), complete with its red fleshy fruit with 
its seed on the end, as a tree! Some of us had 
seen the Plum-pine as a small shrub at Mt St 
Gwinnear the previous weekend. A shout from 
Estelle had us running to see probably the most 
interesting item of the moming — a Starfish 
fungus (Aseroe rubra). One of my fungi books, 
‘Common Australian Fungi’ by Tony Young, 
says the slimy centre has the smell as “Foetid, as 
of faeces or rotten meat”, which we did not know 
about when we bent to smell. Eventually we were 
persuaded to complete the walk to top where the 
granite outcropped. As the day was overcast and 
the valley was in cloud, we “viewed the mist but 
missed the view” as Bruce put it. 


er SS 
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The Errinundera Plateau is part of the Monaro 
Tablelands of NSW. The Early Devonian (400 
million years ago) granite intruded into 500 
million year old Cambrian sedimentary rocks and 
the Tablelands and Plateau were pushed up135 
mya about the time of the first flowering plants, 
which included the Sassafras and Mountain 
Pepper ancestors. 


Jackie Tims 


Saturday afternoon - Errinundra Saddle 


Rainforest Walk 


We arrived at the Errinundra Saddle Rainforest 
Walk car park at lunchtime. At first glance there 
only seemed to be a car park and no picnic 
facilities. Phil apologised for the inconvenience. 
Then we could see some sort of a roof 
construction between the trees further away from 
the car park. Some went ahead to explore and 
came back with the good news of an extensive 
picnic area. However roof and sheltered position 
couldn’t prevent most of us getting cold. A thick 
and chilly fog had moved in. Everybody was 
eager to start the walk to warm up again. 


At the start of the walk were a number of boards 
with information on the nature of the rainforest 
and the history of the park. About 10 million 
years ago Australia’s dry time started. The 
glaciation of Antarctica changed weather 
systems. The continent became drier and fires 
were more frequent. Plants adapted to these 
conditions by developing water-saving devices 
like hard leaves and needles. The cold and dry 
conditions of the Great Ice Ages about 2.5 
million years ago caused the extinction of many 
animal and plant species. Rainforest retreated 
into small refuges in few remaining wet areas. 
There’s evidence that the rainforests of 
Errinundra Plateau date back to these Ice Age 
refuges of the Gondwanan rainforests. About 
10,000 years ago the last Ice Age ended and the 
climate became milder and wetter. The elevated 
Errinundra Plateau caused local climate to 
become even wetter than surrounding areas. As a 
result, a wide range of plant communities were 
able to develop, such as wet heathlands and bogs, 
wet and dry eucalypt forests, cool temperate rain 
forests and the unusual “mixed forests”. 


The canopy of the rainforest in this area is 
formed by tall Eucalypts such as Enrrinundra 
Shining-Gum, (E. nitens), Cut-tail, (E. fastigata) 
and Mountain Ash, (EZ. regnans). At first sight 
the Cut-tail or Brown Barrel looks like a 
Messmate with the same fibrous bark. The 
stringy bark is persistent to the smaller branches. 
But the glossy crown makes it definitely a Gum 
tree. What struck me most were the giant 


Sassafras, (Atherosperma moschatum) and 
Black Olive-berry, (Alaeocarpus holopetalus) 
trees. The fog gave an extra dimension to the 
walk. A Rufous Faintail was hopping on the 
lower branches and allowed us a good sighting of 
its orange back. As we were stuck into the 
identification of a Gum tree, which seemed to be 
a hybrid between E. nitens and E. denticulata, 
we were told to hurry up. We had to be back at 
the car park by 2.30 pm. We answered not to 
worry about that as Phil was behind us on the 
track. We didn’t know that he had caught up with 
us and it was hilarious when he started talking 
straight behind our backs! 


Other plants we identified were: 


Coprosma hirtella Rough Coprosma 
Pittosporum bicolour _ Banyalla 
Histiopteris incisa Bat’s wing 
Blechnum minus Soft Water-fern 
Blechnum watsii Hard Water-fern 
Telopea oreades Gippsland Warratah 
Elaeocarpus reticulans Blue Olive-berry 
Gahnia clarkei Tall Saw-sedge 

Mt Morris 


After our visit to the Errinundra Saddle 
Rainforest Walk we drove to Mount Morris for 
our last stop on the Saturday afternoon. Those 
who had still enough energy or needed an 
additional warming up climbed the last 
kilometres to the top. It was still very foggy, so 
we viewed the mist and missed the views. The 
path to the top made up for the views. 


The forest we were walking through was 
regrowth after the 1939 bush fires and was a 
merely pure stand of huge Brown Barrels, (E. 
fastigata). Along the path we saw a red flowering 
species of the Mountain Corea, (Corea 
lawrenciana var ??) and the Monkey Mint-bush, 
(Prostanthera walteri). When we were all 
bending over to have a closer look at this plant, 
Estelle gave us an absolute fright. She had 
kneeled down on the path a short distance away 
and bent herself in a very strange position. For us 
it looked like she had collapsed. Marlene started 
screaming and my mind was doing overtime 
figuring out how to assist her and how to get her 
out of this remote place. What a relief when we 
heard her camera clicking and she looked at us, 
wondering where all this fuss was about. 


The sparsely flowering pea bushes kept us busy 
for the next few days. On the Sunday night a few 
botanists caught up with the collected, 
unidentified specimens. It was clear the collected 
pea specimens belonged to the genus 
Podolobium, previously Oxylobium. Finding the 
correct species proved to be harder. Costermans 
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descriptions like “uniformly net-veined” and “less 
uniformly net-veined” aren’t very helpful if you 
don’t have all specimens together. Only when I 
collected another pea specimen at Mt Ellery on 
Monday it became clear we had found the 
Common Shaggy-pea, (P. ellipticum) at Mt 
Morris and the Alpine Shaggy-pea, (P. alpestre) 
at Mt Ellery. One of the specimens collected at 
Mt Morris had longer leaves. Most probably the 
Tall Shaggy-pea, P. arborescens. 


Marja Bouman 
Sunday morning 


Sunday moming saw us head north-east to the 
small town of Delegate, just over the border in 
NSW. While waiting for some to fill up with 
petrol, others wandered around like Brown’s 
cows looking at interesting things in people’s 
yards. A couple of rusty old Blitz trucks and 
various bits of machinery near the garage 
attracted a lot of interest. All this took quite some 
time, but eventually we left the town and headed 
south to Mt Delegate about 12 km away. As we 
drove to the summit of 1308m, the fog increased 
and it was quite damp and chilly when we got out 
of the cars. Jackie provided a cake for morning 
tea to celebrate Beatrice, Ken and Marlene’s 
birthdays. 


The terrain was rocky, with Snow Gums, shrubs, 
herbs and grasses. A rusty old hut was 
Surrounded by quite a few introduced plants — 
two types of mint grew profusely, and a mullein, 
Verbasum sp. was flowering. There were many 
little plants flowering amongst the rocks, but we 
only managed to examine and identify a few 

efore it was time to leave: Stellaria pungens, 
Geranium potentilliodes, Ranunculus 
Pimpinellifolius and a caraway. Particularly 
attractive was Pratia pedunculata, the Matted 
Pratia with its little 5-petalled blue flowers 
sprinkled amongst the rocks. We spent some time 
trying to identify a plant with a forget-me-not 
type flower with both blue and pink flowers. Julie 
spotted a Chestnut Quail-thrush, and when she 
took others to look for it, it was flushed out 
again, so a few people got a good look at it. 
Royal Bluebells grew along the side of the road 
to the summit, and although we didn’t stop to 
check them, their deep blue colour and quite large 
flowers were distinctive. 


When we stopped on the road at the base of the 
Mountain, some mistletoes attracted our 
attention. Two mistletoes growing on the same 
tree (Acacia sp.) seemed very similar, but one 
had red flowers and the other yellow. When we 
examined the specimens that evening using all the 


keys we had available, we came up with Amyema 
pendula for both of them. 


We continued on to the historic settlement of 
Bendoc and had lunch in the local park. Historic 
was a good description of the town, as not a soul 
was to be seen, and only two cars drove through 
the town the whole time we were there. 


Wendy Savage 


Sunday afternoon 


After lunch in Bendoc the cavalcade went in 
search of the Delegate River Tunnel. The Tunnel 
Ridge Road, despite the implications of its name, 
was not the correct choice. However, when we 
stopped to consult various maps, the botanists 
were out in force. A brilliant blue lobelia (of 
uncertain species) first attracted attention, then a 
number of other plants were examined. Having 
turned around and retraced our path along 
Tunnel Ridge Road we crossed the Delegate 
River and soon found the parking area for the 
diversion tunnel. 


The tunnel itself was worth a visit. It had been 
bored straight under a spur at last 50 metres high 
and appeared to be about 100 metres long. (I 
should have read the information board but was 
too busy looking at many unfamiliar plants.) 
Boardwalks provided really good access to both 
ends of the tunnel although you had to lie on your 
stomach on the platform of the upstream end to 
get a view all the way through. 


The day had warmed up considerably and there 
was an almost complete dearth of birds but not 
plant life! Many plants were found and, after 
much discussion, many were identified. Among 
these were; Lomatia fraseri, Exocarpus Stricta, 
Bossiaea foliosa, Persoonia chamaepeuce, 
Gratiola peruviana and Hydrocotyle verticillata. 


After our enjoyable stop here we then drove off 
again to the Delegate River camping area. Here 
several members went on a walk while others 
stopped for a break and a general look around. 
After this it was time for the drive back to camp. 


David Mules 
Monday 


Our final day saw us departing our 
accommodation about 9.30 heading via Cobb 
Hill to Ocean View Lookout (OVL) on the edge 
of the Plateau. Around Cobb Hill there are three 
distinct age groups of Shining Gum E. nitens, the 


‘youngest dating from around 1850, the next 1750 


and the oldest 1500. Some of the rainforest plants 


“may be even older. Shamefully, as the result of 


logging, two thirds of this unique forest type has 
gone. 


eure 
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At OVL the deep valley of the Goolengook River 

fell away at our feet. A special feature of these 
forests is the mixing of mountain rainforest trees 
(eg. Sassafras and lillypilly), with lowland trees. 
The clouds of the previous days had lifted 
revealing views of Mt Bemm and the distant 
dunes of Croajingoling and Pt Hicks. 


From there we continued to the start of the 2 km 
walking track up Mt Ellery at the southem 
extremity of the plateau. It was named after the 
Government Astronomer, Robert Ellery, whose 
party were surveying the boundary line between 
Vic and NSW in 1870. The Aborigines called it 
Goongerah or ‘Egg Mountain’, derived from the 
shape of the boulders near the summit. The track 
passed steeply through wonderful forest of large 
messmates, E.obligua, mountain grey gums FE. 
cypellocarpa, tall silver wattles A. dealbata, 
blackwoods A. melanoxylon, and many others, 
giving way to mature alpine ash FE. delegatensis 
standing amongst marvellous granite boulders as 
we gained altitude. The east Gippsland moist 
forest form of elderberry panax Polyscias 
sambucifolia with its very large glossy leaflets 
was identified. The uncommon monkey mint- 
bush P. walteri was flowering again near the 
summit. The top of Mt Ellery is crowned with a 
massive oval block 25 metres high. Unfortunately 
the ladders which should have allowed us to 
reach the top had been removed. Instead of 360 
degree vistas we had to be content with restricted 
views of the Brodribb River and the BA Ridge 
with logged coupes in ugly contrast to the 
magnificent forest we had been exploring the past 
3 days. We ate a quick snack listening to the grey 
currawongs, red wattle birds, tree creepers, 
crimson rosellas and others. 


Back at base, lunch had been set up in the 
middle of the road much to the surprise of a 
ranger who rounded the corner. We had seen 
surprisingly few people and so had he! 


Many thanks to those who researched and put 
together a great introduction to this unique part 
of Victoria. 


Julie Parker 
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PORT ON BUSINESS MEETING HEE 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 27 May: Whales — Rebecca Lester 


Saturday 28 May: Glen Nayook. Meet 10am at 
Glen Nayook. 


Friday 24 June: A Wildlife Tour of Madagascar 
— Xenia Dennett 


Sataurday 25 June: Moe Town Reserves. Meet 
10am at Edward Hunter Heritage Bush Reserve, 
Coalville Rd 2™ carpark. Lunch and loos at Moe 
Botanic Gardens, then on to Ollerton Avenue 
Bushland Reserve in the afternoon. 


Botany Group — 4 June at Bluchers’, Jeeralang 
West Rd, Jlang Junction, 1.7km from Junction 
Rd tumoff. Contact: Jackie Tims # 5634 2628. 
Bird Group — 13 June: Edward Hunter Reserve. 
Meet 10am at Coalville Rd carpark. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan & 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $374.54. 
Investment A/c $10,722.79. 

Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Web page still in progress. 


Uralla Reserve Excursion with Trafalgar PS 
attended by Wendy, Jackie and Elsie. 


Name tags have been obtained. 


Naturalists from 2000-2004 currently being 
bound by Peter Lendon — Jackie to collect. 


Request for ID of native snails at Tarra Bulga — 
Jackie to ask the “Millipede Man’. 


Replacement for Bruce as Treasurer — Gill to 
check with Bruce that he will do the books but 
not attend BMs. 

Write-ups list is incomplete. 

Spring Camp 15-16 October — decided to hold a 
straw poll with members at GM: 1. Go to 
Mallacoota with SEANA; 2. Go to Avon-Mt 
Hedrick with LVFNC; or 3. Attend both if 
separated by a week. Or should we run a day trip 
a week earlier instead ofa camp? 


Latrobe Region Book planning group met 31 
March. Jackie and Phil to meet 14 May to make 
a start on editing the material in hand. 


Funeral service for Eric Lubcke attended by 
several members. Card sent to June. 

Given Eric’s contribution it is timely to write to 
Latrobe City Council requesting an evaluation of 
the management of the Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum 
Conservation Reserve. None of the previously 
agreed maintenance (weed control and mowing) 
has been done. Phil to check details of previous 
agreement. 
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Conservation Matters 


Land at Lake Narracan: Bon is providing a letter 
to Latrobe City Council outlining the Club’s 
census in the area and discussions with the 
Narracan Council in 1994. The Latrobe Council 
representative, Penny Mules, has seen copies of 
original correspondence and recommendations to 
develop a wetlands area. A farmer wishes to 
acquire the land and the matter is going to court. 


Concern was raised about the apparent lack of 
action by LVFNC on the Strzelecki Ranges 
Cores and Links logging possibilities. No letter 
has been prepared due to conflicting and 
insufficient information being available. Phil to 
contact Susie Zent. 


Traralgon Creek NEIP — the EPA is providing 
funding for development of a detailed action and 
implementation plan. Latrobe council rep. Mike 
Answerth has met with Phil to find out LVFNC 
involvement. The Council proposes to hold a 
public meeting soon to get input into the project 
and priorities that might form part of the NEIP. 
Rebecca Lester is currently a PhD student a 
Monash University, Gippsland. She is 
Investigating methods of rehabilitating streams on 
agricultural properties by improving in-stream 
habitat complexity. Prior to her research in 
Gippsland, Rebecca worked with the Center for 
Coastal Studies in Massachusetts, USA. She was 
Investigating the impact of commercial whale 
watching on humpback whales, specifically 
mother and calf pairs. 


During her time in Massachusetts, she was 
Involved in numerous activities, including 
commercial whale watching, acting as a marine 
mammal observer on research cruises both 
around Cape Cod Bay and between Miami and 
Puerto Rico, participating in stranding efforts 
and necropsies as well as undertaking photo- 
identification of individual whales. Rebecca will 
describe her research into the effects of whale 
Watching, as well as recounting her experiences 
and some of the biology of humpback whales in 
the North Atlantic 


The Strzelecki Ranges 


The Strzelecki Ranges extend approximately 

om the west at San Remo to the east at 
Rosedale, and from the north on the Princes 
Highway in the Latrobe Valley south to the 
South Gippsland Highway. 


Decades of land clearing and logging have led to 
1¢ decline of biodiversity values of this 
bioregion. 


Background 


The history of clearing in the Strzeleckis has led 
to a landscape of severely fragmented pockets of 
native forest, including areas classed as “old- 
growth”, within a mosaic of hardwood and exotic 
plantations managed for timber and pulp 
production. The native forest itself has a 
chequered history, with some areas having either 
never been cleared or subject to various degrees 
of harvesting and other areas supporting re- 
grown forest on abandoned farmland and failed 
plantations. 


This complex history has helped to make the 
development of a definition of what is “native 
forest” versus “plantation” in the Strzeleckis so 
problematic for the authorities, industry and the 
community. 


Legislation which provides resource to the 
timber industry 


The Strzelecki Ranges and the Gippsland Plains 
are the heartland of the plantation industry which 
feeds the Maryvale pulp mill (Paperlinx), 
established in 1938. 


The first Wood Pulp Agreement was ratified on 
the 23 December 1936. This Act was unique in 
that it gave a private company power to 
compulsorily acquire land. The State 
Government in 1996 made the most recent 
extension to The Forests (Wood Pulp 
Agreement) Act. 


Under the VPC Act 1993 forests formerly owned 
by the forest commission were excised from 
public land and leased in perpetuity to Hancock 
Victoria Plantations. This Act allowed all forests 
within the leased area, including native bush, to 
be converted and used for the sole purpose of 
plantation production. 


Inadequacies in legislative controls 


In Victoria, timber production operations in 
native forest, or plantations on both private and 
public land are subject to the provisions of the 
“Code of Forest Practices for Timber 
Production” ("Code”) and Native Vegetation 
Retention Legislation. 


In the Strzelecki Ranges, on public land leased to 
private timber companies, compliance with 
timber production operations has been deemed by 
the Government to be subject to the “private land 
section” of the “Code.” 


The timber growing and harvesting operations of 
private forestry are not subject to the same 
scrutiny or protection as the operations of public 
forestry. This has meant that in private forestry, 
protection of biological values in particular has 
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been left largely to the discretion of the 
landowner or forest manager. 


Loss of biodiversity values of the Strzeleckis 


Many people have raised concems about the 
rapid expansion of plantation holdings in the 
Strzelecki Ranges, an area greatly depleted of its 
original native vegetation. We are witnessing the 
replacement of the Strzelecki Forests with a 
monoculture of thirsty plantations. 


Community concem about the negative 
environmental impact of timber harvesting led to 
the formation of the Strzelecki Working Group. 
This group comprising Latrobe, Wellington & 
South Gippsland shires, the West Gippsland 
CMA, Hancock Victorian Plantations Pty Ltd 
(HVP) and its subsidiary Grand Ridge 
Plantations (GRP) along with environmental and 
community groups, engaged Biosis Research Pty. 
Ltd. to assess the conservation values of HVP 
holdings in the Strzelecki Ranges. (‘The 
Strzelecki Ranges Biodiversity Study’. Biosis 
Research. November 2001). 


The study area was essentially confined to areas 
leased to HVP in the Latrobe Forestry Zone, 
south of the Princes Highway. 


This was to be the first stage in a process of 
assessment of the HVP estate within the 
Strzelecki Ranges, which would later include the 
north, east, and west sections of the estate. 


The purpose of the study was to identify areas of 
high biodiversity value and develop management 
options for protecting these values. Five core 
areas and associated habitat links were identified 
as focal points for biodiversity and included 
areas of Cool Temperate Rainforest and 
populations of rare, threatened and endangered 
flora and fauna, which are vulnerable to 
disturbances. 


This includes habitat for Tiger Quolls and the 
only known population of endemic (non- 
translocated) Koalas in Victoria. 


Failure to protect the Biodiversity values of 
the Strzelecki Ranges 


Government policy and legislation has failed to 
protect the ecological assets of this region. 


The Victorian Plantation Corporation acquired 
State Forest areas, prior to government 
commitment to the Gippsland Regional Forest 
Agreement. This means that the Strzelecki 
Ranges were excluded from protection under the 
Comprehensive, Adequate and Representative 
Reserve System (CAR). Presently, only 2% of 
the Strzelecki Ranges are protected within 
reserves or parks. 


The community has had to rely on independent 
bodies such as the Forest Stewardship Council 
(FSC) and the Trust for Nature (TFN) to deliver 
protection of these assets. 


The Forest Stewardship Council (FSC) 


FSC is an independent certification system which 
provides stringent standards and principles, 
designed to deliver sustainable outcomes for 
harvesting activities. 


SmartWood is an independent non-profit forest 
management certifier accredited by the FSC to 
assess the quality of forest management, and 
Smartwood undertook an assessment of the HVP 
estate in 2002. 


An Australian Interim Standard (AIS) was 
developed prior to the assessment. 


The AIS guidelines provide forest managers, 
landowners, forest industry, _ scientists, 
environmentalists and the general public with 
information on the aspects of forest management 
that SmartWood evaluates to make certification 
decisions. 


Hancock and its subsidiary Grand Ridge 
Plantations (GRP) is the first company in 
Australia to receive the sought-after Forest 
Stewardship Council (FSC) conditional 
certification. 


If HVP fails to implement the conditions as set 
out in the Smartwood Public Document then, it is 
questionable whether this company is willing to 
deliver sustainable management of its estate, 
which is the underlying principle of the Forest 
Stewardship Council Certification Process. 


This process has put pressure on the company to 
sign a Memorandum of Understanding with the 
Trust for Nature and the Nature Conservancy. 
This will provide a mechanism whereby the 
areas, identified as the Cores and Links in the 
Biodiversity study, will be set aside in permanent 
reserves, linking the Gunyah Rainforest Reserve 
to Tarra Bulga National Park. 


Susie Zent 
Secretary Friends of Gippsland Bush 


Wilson’s Promontory on Sunday May 29 to look 
at areas recently burt. Free entry at main gate if 
you have your FN badge/name tag. Tour led by 
two Park Rangers departing Parks Office, Tidal 
River at 10.30 sharp will take about 3 hours. 
Alix Williams # 5127 3393 has all details. 
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Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
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Morwell 3840 


@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maffra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5156 7546 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 24 June A Wildlife Tour of Madagascar — Xenia Dennett 

Excursion: Saturday 25 June Moe Town Reserves. Meet 10am at Edward Hunter HBR, 
Coalville Rd 2™ carpark for the morning, lunch (and loos) 
at Moe Botanic Gardens, then on to Ollerton Avenue 
Bushland Reserve in the afternoons. 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 11 July — no details. Contact for July only Bon & 
Ollie Thompson @ 5176 2508. 
Botany Group: Saturday 30 July at Thompsons’, 6 Patrobas Court, 


Traralgon at 10am, subject - Mistletoes. Contact: Bon 
Thompson # 5176 2508 (Wendy and Jackie both away). 


Meeting: Friday 22 July Burnley Tunnel Geology — Bill Bamford 
Excursion: Saturday 23 July Lyrebird Forest Walk, near Mirboo North. Meet 10am at 
Forest Walk carpark. 


a Ea a 
FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green # 5626 8341 


| | 
FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood 5195 5321 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 


_ FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3220: Sec. @ 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE _ 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 Cre ). City Recreati eation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 Giesigeny Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE— 2005-6 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2005 
_ See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JULY): 8 JULY 2005 
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MY MATE MESSMATE 


Pachydermous, 
Its rough brown bark 
Entices nest builders, 
Stripped away in fibrous ribbons. 
Glossy leaves, 
Scimitars of stiff greenness 
Veined in lemon, 
Are filigreed by gnawing jaws, 
Knobbled with galls, 
In multiples of three, club-shaped buds 
Spread like froggy fingers, 
Ready to unfurl creamy stamens, 
Bird and insect lures, 
Later to become goblets of seeds. 


Trunk bent by the prevailing westerlies, this 
gnarled and much-branched Messmate is the 
sole survivor of a copse which witnessed 
Wonthaggi emerge from serried ranks of 
tents through miner-built cottages to 
expanding Gippsland town. Well over a 
century old, it has endured cattle from The 
Clump, lashing salt-laden winds, the smoke 
of heathland bushfires and black-coal 
chimneys and the decimation of its kind 
locally. 


Prior to closer. settlement, it would have 
known eastern grey kangaroos, swamp 
wallabies, koalas, echidnas, bandicoots, 
Swamp antechinus, brush- tailed and ring- 
tailed possums in its site swampside and near 
a sandridge. My mother could recall koalas 
in its branches during her childhood. I’ve 
also known quite a few of its denizens and 
Visitors; a brush-tail possum regularly visits 
the tree and small bats swoop at dusk during 
Summer. Birds feed, shelter or roost in its 
Widespread branches, over the past year 
Including eastern spinebill, red and _ little 
Wattlebirds, new holland-, white-eared-, 
white-naped-, white- plumed- and crescent 
honeyeaters, Australian raven, kookaburra, 
Magpie, mudlark, grey shrike- thrush, grey 
butcherbird,  black-faced  cuckoo-shrike, 
golden and rufous whistlers, striated and 
Spotted pardalotes, silvereye, willy wagtail, 
grey fantail, crested shrike-tit, brown and 
Striated thornbills, eastern rosella... 


Insects, too, inhabit the monarch; Christmas 
eetle, scarab, small bronze beetle, plague 
soldier beetle, ladybird, nectar scarab, stick 
insect, leaf hopper, praying mantis, robber 


fly, hoverfly, cupmoth, case moth, Saunder’s 
case moth, autumn gum moth, emperor gum 
moth, bullant and sugar ant. Huntsman 
spiders hide under the bark, leaf-curling 
spiders dangle and a skittering of skinks 
tracks across the gnarled bark. 


Four generations of children have played 
within its confines: on swings from its 
branches, setting up shops using its seeds 
and leaves, climbing it, using it as a fort or 
crow’s nest, collecting ants trailing over it. 
Its shade has seen picnics and games, its 
shelter a niche for the coal heap, its twigs 
ready morning’s wood. Cubbies have been 
built on its branches, books read while seated 
in its forks. 


The Messmate’s wood, of brown open 
texture and relatively light yet fairly strong 
and durable, made it one of the most 
important hardwoods in Australia for pulp 
production, split palings, posts and shingles, 
general construction and for fuel. No doubt 
many local specimens went into pit props in 
the mines. As well, its honey is one of the 
darkest, particularly so in wet localities. 


Found in the cooler more temperate parts of 
south-eastern Australia, Eucalyptus obliqua 
was the first eucalypt discovered and 
described, giving its name to the genus. In 
January 1777 ‘Resolution’ and ‘Discovery’, 
part of Cook’s third voyage, anchored in 
Adventure Bay, Bruny Island, for four days, 
botanist William Anderson and his assistant 
David Nelson collecting botanical specimens. 
This material was lodged at Kew herbarium 
and described by French botanist L’Héretier 
de Brutelle in 1788 ‘using the word 
Eucalyptus for the genus and obliqua for the 
species in reference to the asymmetric shape 
of the leaf. The pleasant vernacular name 
Messmate is said to have arisen from the fact 
that it is usually found associated or 
‘messmates’ with other stringybarks.’ 


And the genus name? ‘Eucalyptus is 
admirable alike in euphony and conception. 
It has a noble sound, and by its derivation 
connotes a rare character possessed by few 
other trees. The actual bloom of the 
Eucalyptus is surmounted by a lid or 
“operculum”, which seals the flower until 
thrown off in the process of fertilization. By 
this “lid” the essential organs are so well 
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covered as to justify a generic name derived 
from the Greek “well” and “TI cover”.’ 


In a paper about Tasmanian timbers read 
before the Royal Society of Tasmania in 
August 1902, AD Green said of Eucalyptus 
obliqua: “In appearance brown Stringy Bark 
is somewhat like Oak, and it would be a 
difficult matter for most people to distinguish 
a picture frame made of Stringy Bark from 
one made of Oak... It is the most general 
timber for all sorts of constructive works in 
this State. It makes excellent piles, especially 
for fresh water, but it is not considered quite 
so good as Blue Gum for salt water, being 
more subject to the attacks of the Teredo. 


‘It is also used. for shipbuilding, the 
construction of wharves and bridges, and for 
railway sleepers; for the dado, flooring, and 
fitting of houses, and for furniture; it is also 
an excellent wheelwright’s wood. When 
polished it very much resembles Oak, but has 
a more sparkling grain; it has a very pretty 
effect when used for a ballroom floor or for 
wainscotting. 


‘Besides being sawn for almost every 
purpose, Stringy Bark is split into fence-rails, 
palings and shingles. It is certain that if this 
wood and the Blue Gum, properly prepared, 
were exported to London, a ready sale 
would be found for it for the construction of 
carts and vans. It would very well take the 
place of English Oak and Ash used for this 
purpose, which are every year becoming 
scarcer. 


“In the Tasmanian International Exhibition 
before-mentioned a Stringy Bark sleeper was 
shown by the Government that had been 
twenty-five years under traffic. The usual life 
of this timber in bridges is from twenty to 
twenty-five years; sleepers average about 
fourteen years, and none of the Government 
Railway Buildings — some of which were 
built twenty-seven years ago, chiefly of this 
timber — have yet been renewed. 


‘Wood Pavement. The Stringy Bark of 
Tasmania is especially suited for wood- 
paving. It is preferable to Jarrah, being quite 
as durable, gives a better surface, and is also 
lighter in weight. If properly laid on a good 
foundation Stringy Bark blocks will wear out 
two sets of the Deal or Beech blocks which 
are largely used in European cities. 


‘Stringy Bark is evenly hard all through, the 
annual rings of growth not being so well 
defined as in Fir timber, and there are no 
alternate layers of soft spongy wood to 
absorb moisture. Stringy Bark blocks do not 
polish under traffic but give a good foothold 
for horses. The mode of laying found most 
successful in Australia is, first, to form a 
solid concrete foundation, accurately 
rendered, to the camber and incline of the 
roadway; second, to dip the blocks in boiling 
gas-tar, drain them, and again dip and drain; 
third, to bed the blocks, end grain up, close 
together, in hot pitch and tar, grouting as the 
work proceeds with hot tar, pitch, and sand; 
fourth, to pay the surface with a good coat 
of hot tar and pitch, with plenty of hot, 
coarse sand, sprinkled as the work is payed. 
An expansive joint is usually left between the 
blocking and the kerb. Stringy Bark blocks 
laid as above will last under heavy traffic 
from fourteen to twenty years. The Stringy 
Bark paving of the roadways of the Hobart 
Market building, laid in 1853, are still doing 
duty.’ 


My Messmate has produced zillions of seeds 
during its lifetime, but recently due to dry 


conditions and possibly the near proximity of 


three Pittosporum undulatum it has suffered 
a major gall attack — stressed beyond 
endurance. Fortunately, with the removal of 
the pittosporum it is slowly regaining its 
health. Long live Messmate. 


'Grimwade, R, An Anthography of the Eucalypts, 
Angus & Robertson, 1930, pp60-1 

“Ibid ppxiii-xiv 

°AD Green, “Tasmanian Timbers”, Papers and 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 1902, 
pp44-46 
Terri Allen 
A clear starry night and an almost full moon 
augured well for the night of spotlighting at 
Morwell National Park. A barbecue was on 
the menu but, as the cooks soon found out, if 
the moonlight had been a little stronger it 
might have been quicker using it to cook 
their sausages than the actual BBQ. 


Some of the local wildlife took a great 
interest in their efforts. High overhead in the 
branches of a eucalypt two Yellow-tailed 
Black Cockatoos peered downwards while a 
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Lewin’s Honeyeater flitted about checking 
out the invaders in its home territory. 


With spotlights dispelling the darkness of the 
canopy and torches flashing, we ambled up 
the track, the occasional root or stone 
jumping up in front of us to trip the unwary. 
It was Graeme who made the first sighting 
(and the second, and the third!). High in a 
distant tree, a pair of ringed eyes peered 
back at us. Whatever it was seemed 
mesmerised by the bright light for, although 
we waited patiently for some time, it didn’t 
move enough to give us a glimpse of its 
body, and eventually we moved on. 


As we walked on up the hill we had our first 
views of identifiable possums. Close to the 
side of the track a Ring-tailed possum 
(Pseudocheirus peregrinus) watched us 
warily with its big eyes before making its 
escape further into the scrub. We were able 
to watch for some minutes a pair of Ring- 
tailed Possums as they crawled along the 
lower branches of small trees on the other 
side of the track and later had a third sighting 
When another single animal was seen. There 
was some excitement when the long dark tail 
of a Greater Glider (Schoinobates volans) 
was spotted hanging down from the high 
branch of a tall eucalypt. For a few moments 
it was possible to see that there was a pair of 
them there but for the most part we just had 
an excellent view of a back and its bushy tail. 


We were coming down the last slope and 
almost back to the carpark when Jack alerted 
us to the silent arrival of a large owl that 
Perched in a branch not far above our heads. 
He had seen it come gliding in to the track. 
It, too, seemed fascinated by the strange 
creatures moving through the forest with 
their lights. Those ahead had time to return 
to see it and Ken identified it for us as a 
Powerful Owl. 


We were back in the carpark when sharp 
uman eyes espied a good-sized tan- 
Coloured possum in one of the trees. Quite 
quickly it disappeared down into the 
undergrowth. By listening carefully we could 
ollow its progress and we were delighted 
When it came into view and, with a 
Companion, descended into the gully. We 
Were able to observe them for some time as 
they tried to evade the lights. Ken identified 


them as Bobucks, the Mountain or Short- 
eared Possum (7richosurus caninus), and it 
was a great ending to an enjoyable evening. 
Thankyou to Bon and Ollie for the scientific 
names. 


Many thanks to Ken for his help, to all those 
whose sharp eyes helped to spotlight the 
wildlife for us and to the rest of us who, just 
by being there, added to the pleasure of the 
evening. 


Estelle Adams 


environmental weed is a native Australian 
plant that does not normally grow in an area 
but has been introduced — usually from 
another state — and can spread easily and 
dominate an area. 


At the Ollerton Avenue Reserve in 
Newborough Hakea salicifolia is such a 
plant. In the last few years since 2001 it has 
become quite a thicket. This Hakea normally 
grows in NSW and Queensland; but is quite 
a satisfactory plant in a garden. We thought 
it probably became established in this reserve 
as a garden escape. The Committee of 
Management of the reserve have made 
arrangements for the plants to be eliminated. 


Recently Ollie and I travelled along the 
Callignee South Road from the Traralgon 
Creek Road. We noticed two established 
plants of Hakea salicifolia growing at two 
different places along the road. I collected a 
specimen and to be sure of my identification 
sent it to Melbourne for verification. As 
there are no gardens in the vicinity of the 
road — only pine plantations — the plants 
obviously can spread readily. We think there 
is a clump of this plant further along the road 
in the edge of the Flora and Fauna Reserve. 
There appears to be garden rubbish that was 
dumped in the reserve. This was reported to 
Parks Victoria. 


Hakea salicifolia has been included for the 
first time in the last ‘Census of Victorian 
Plants’. This means it has now been declared 
naturalised in Victoria. It is recorded for 
Anglesea, near Lakes Entrance, Kalorama 
and Gembrook. 
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Do we want this plant in the bush in our 
area? Should we report it if we see it in 
native bushland? DSE have promised to 
eliminate the two plants on Callignee South 
Road. It is easily recognised as the fruit has 
raised warts on it. This plant is included in 
the list of ‘Very Seriously Invasive Weed 
Species in Victoria? in the ‘Flora of 
Melbourne’ publication. 


Bon Thompson 
HE 0: 
General Meetings & Excursions . 


Friday 24 June: A Wildlife 
Madagascar — Xenia Dennett 


Tour of 


Saturday 25 June: Moe Town Reserves. 
Meet 10am at Edward Hunter Heritage Bush 
Reserve, Coalville Rd 2" carpark. Lunch and 
loos at Moe Botanic Gardens, then on to 
Ollerton Avenue Bushland Reserve in the 
afternoon. 


Friday 22 July: Burnley Tunnel Geology — 
Bill Bamford 


Saturday 23 July: Lyrebird Forest Walk, 
near Mirboo North. Meet 10am at carpark. 


Botany Group — 30 July: Bon and Ollie’s, 
subject Mistletoes. Contact: Bon Thompson 
@ 5176 2508. 


Bird Group — 11 July: No details as nobody 
came on 13 June. Elsie will be away next time 
so contact for July will be Bon & Ollie 
Thompson # 5176 2508. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $374.54. 
Investment A/c $11,122.79. Motion to raise 
monthly donation to Migrant Resource 
Centre (venue for BMs) to $7.50 L Long/P 
Rayment, effective for next month’s five 
meetings payment. Lorna to check future 
bookings. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page — all information forwarded 
electronically to the person working on it; 
David to follow up. 


Replacement for Bruce as Treasurer is still 
required. In the short term Bruce has agreed 
to do the books but not attend BMs. 


Maintenance and display board information 
(or rather lack thereof) at Eric Lubcke Yarra 
Gum Reserve — Simon Clark from Latrobe 
City Council wants to meet with club reps 
(David, Phil, Bon and Ollie). David to 
arrange meeting in week of June 20. 


Strzeleckis Cores and Links — Phil contacted 
Susie Zent and an article is in the May 
Naturalist. Jackie sent a letter to John 
Thwaites and emailed SmartWood with 
some background information. 


Jackie contacted Bob Medebov (the 
“Millipede Man’) who has identified native 
snails at Tarra Bulga for Leon Trembath. 


Latrobe Region Book - Jackie and Phil met 
and have worked on some major areas. A lot 
of reformatting of the material is needed; 
volume is about right. Our application for 
money from the FN Environment fund 
resulted in allocation of $1000, cheque will 
be forwarded. Tourism Grants Program 
outlined in LV Express article — David to 
follow up. We are applying for a Victorian 
Community Grant but David is waiting for 2 
reference letters. 


Friends of Traralgon Railway Reservoir 
Conservation Reserve sent subs _ for 
membership and invited us to reciprocate. 
Alix to send letter thanking them and 
explaining how we support them and the 
decision not to reciprocate. 


We still need a few volunteers to write up 
speakers and excursions. 


Question for Program Planning — should we 
have 2 Members’ Nights per year? 


Spring Camp October 15-16 — cancel 
LVFNC camp in favour of SEANA camp at 
Mallacoota. Consider Avon-Mt Hedrick for 
2006 with accommodation at Camp Munjara 
at Glenmaggie: self-catering, up to 20 
people, $25/person/night, contact Greg 
Gasket. 


‘Fungi Down Under’ — need to determine 
reduced (bulk) price and request orders at 
next meeting. We will purchase a copy for 
the club library. 
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John Kirton from BOCA is planning a day 
trip to Uralla Reserve and/or... on 
September 10. 


Jackie Shephard from BOCA is planning a 
Spring Camp at Glen Cromie during first 
week in October. 


Ollerton Avenue Bushland Reserve 
Committee of Management needs help to 
‘interpret? the area when Conservation 
Volunteers are working in the week of June 
20-24. Lorna, Jackie and Alix to attend 
Monday pm. 


GPS purchase to be considered at next BM, 
also means of recording speakers. 


Conservation Matters 


Community meeting re Traralgon NEIP was 
held May 11. Impressive work has been done 
along Traralgon Creek. A glossy Community 
Plan has been produced by Latrobe City. 
EPA funding has been received for the next 
Stage. A Steering Committee is being set up; 
our linkage to continue through Phil’s 
representation on CEWG and LERG. 


Native Vegetation Plan Implementation 
committee — Jackie reported that lists and 
plans for action have been set up to support 
the Native Vegetation Act, however grave 
concerns were expressed about funding cuts 
and future organization. 

GUEST SPEAKER FOR JUNE 
Xenia Dennett is a long-standing member of 
BOCA and has a great interest in birds and 
their environment. She went on a BOCA 
wildlife tour to Madagascar last June. They 
Visited a range of different habitats from 
dense rainforest to desert reaches and saw 


Special kinds of birds and animals in each 
area, 


An opportunity for an update on the well- 
resourced management of Victoria’s koalas 
Was afforded on 11 May, when Peter 
Menkhorst gave a lecture at Monash’s 
Gippsland campus. Peter is a scientist in the 

lodiversity and Natural Resources Division 
Of the Department of Sustainability and 

Nvironment, and will be known to many 
Club members. 


Peter began his talk with an_ historical 
overview to set the scene for discussing 
management of the species. It is thought that 
numbers were relatively stable until the mid- 
nineteenth century. But, as a result of 
hunting (with huge fur exports), land 
clearing, fire and disease, the population had 
declined to its lowest level around 1920, by 
which stage the koala was recognised as 
endangered. Animals had been introduced to 
French Island in the 1890’s, with such 
success that vegetation devastation was soon 
serious. So, from the 1920’s, koalas were 
translocated to a number of other islands, 
including Phillip Is, Snake Is and Raymond 
Is, and also Kangaroo Is in South Australia. 
Such island translocations often led to 
overpopulation, as on Quail Is where 
vegetation loss was disastrous by the 1940’s. 
Peter commented that this site’s vegetation 
habitat had now recovered well in the 
absence of koalas and under management as 
a conservation reserve. He noted that 
overbrowsing adversely affects mainly F. 
viminalis and E. ovata. 


Later, the translocation program was 
extended to mainland areas, such as 
Framlingham, near Warrnambool. In the past 
67 years, over 24,000 koalas have been 
translocated, with about 7000 of these 
occurring since the year 2000, a huge 
program by any standards. The release sites 
have been widely distributed across much of 
Victoria. Current management practice seeks 
to control overbrowsing and _ avoids 
translocation to 


e small isolated fragments of suitable 
vegetation habitat; 


e sites above 700m elevation; 


e East Gippsland (where paralysis tick 
is a problem); 


e the South Gippsland exclusion zone, 
which contains remnant natural 
populations, valuable for their greater 
genetic diversity. 


A major management issue arises from the 
fact that the carrying capacity of Victoria has 
essentially now been reached. Government 
policy and community opinion preclude 
culling, and it is not deemed appropriate to 
translocate animals to NSW or Qld, in the 
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interest of preserving Australia-wide 
diversity. Hence on-site fertility control is the 
only alternative. Peter explained that over 
the last nine years or so, controlled trials 
have been conducted at Tower Hill, where 
Chlamydia has not been a problem. The use 
of slow-release contraceptives with females 
has proved very effective in reducing 
breeding rates across typical breeding lives. 
The most recent research has concentrated 
on determining the proportion of females 
that should be treated to achieve a fairly 
stable population. It has been concluded that 
a 50% treatment rate is appropriate in 
Chlamydia-free populations, decreasing to 
around 20% for Chlamydia-positive groups. 


club’s involvement in the formation of some 
of the parks and reserves in our area. 


Crinigan Road Bushland Reserve 


In 1960 the State Electricity Commission of 
Victoria (SECV) acquired this land from the 
Housing Commission for possible future 
developments of the SECV, and also to 
restrict residential growth on the northern 
boundary of Morwell. The land was leased to 
a pony club for several years, then to the 
Crinigan Road Primary School to use for 
environmental studies, with the general 
public being allowed to use it for recreational 
purposes. The Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalist Club was part of the general 
public interested in the reserve. Barry Trail, 
an HSC student at that time was a member 
of the LVFNC. In 1981 Barry presented the 
then Shire of Morwell with a thesis on the 
area. Club members helped Barry with 
information on the natural history of the 
area. The Council took up _ Barry’s 
suggestions and in 1982 the SECV leased 
the reserve to the Shire of Morwell for 10 
years. The Shire formed a Committee of 
Management and Eric Lubcke represented 
the club for all the years of the lease. The 
Shire managed the reserve, cleared the 
rubbish, built a footbridge and the car park, 
and tried to exclude motor vehicles. 


In 1987 the Land Conservation Council 
(LCC) published a report on a special 
investigation into SECV land, discussing 
whether the blocks of land should be sold or 
retained, and if retained, for what purposes. 
The final report from the LCC recommended 
that the reserve be used to maintain the 
character and quality of the local landscape, 
and that passive recreation, such as 
picnicking and walking, be permitted. It also 
recommended that apiculture be permitted, 
and that at the expiration of the present lease 
the area be permanently reserved under 
Section 4 of the Crown Land (Reserves) Act 
1978, and be managed by the Department of 
Conservation, Forests and Lands. 


At the end of the lease the Department of 
Forests, Conservation and Lands didn’t have 
the money to buy the reserve from the 
SECV, and the Shire were not showing any 
interest in the reserve. I think it was about 
1993 that the Club decided to try to do 
something about the reserve as we had heard 
there was to be an application made to have 
the classification of the reserve revoked. To 
this end we applied for a grant to produce a 
booklet to send to the Minister of Natural 
Resources, and any other minister with 
connections that could include the reserve. 
We also sent copies to all the Morwell 
Councillors, and got support from the public 
and the nearby schools. This booklet was a 
joint effort. Beatrice Roberts drew the 
illustrations, we did the research, and Wendy 
Savage set up the booklet. It was printed by 
the Traralgon Journal, and the Gippsland 
Regional Commission provided the bindings. 


Maryvale Hospital wanted some of the land. 
The LCC had stated they would support the 
exchange of some 2.3 hectares of the 
bushland reserve for 3 hectares of land 
providing a frontage to Maryvale Road. The 
final result was that the Shire purchased the 
land from the SECV, and sold the land 
required by the Maryvale Hospital to cover 
the cost of purchase. 


Now the reserve has a very active 
Committee of | Management, but 
unfortunately the club has been unable to 
find a member to join the committee. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting; Friday 22 July Burnley Tunnel Geology — Bill Bamford 

Excursion: Saturday 23 July Lyrebird Forest Walk, near Mirboo North. Meet 10am at 
Forest Walk carpark. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 8 August — no details available due to early 


production of this issue as the editor will be away for a 
week from 9 July. Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Saturday 30 July at Thompsons’, 6 Patrobas Court, 
Traralgon at 10am, subject - Mistletoes. Contact: Bon 
Thompson # 5176 2508. 

Meeting: Friday 26 August Aquatic invertebrates — Ian Endersby 

Excursion: Saturday 27 August Morwell River Wetlands. Meet 10am at gate on Strzelecki 


Highway just out of Morwell. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


eee —————————————————————eeeeee 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE : 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2005-6 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2005 
Membership will be cancelled if subs have not been paid. See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (AUGUST): 12 AUGUST 2005 
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CAPE COD, HUMPBACK WHALES 
AND THE IMPACT OF LOCAL 
INDUSTRY RE Se 
Rebecca Lester brought a remarkable set of 
photographs to the Club’s May meeting, to 
illustrate her talk on whales of the Atlantic 
Ocean, focussing on the humpback whale 
and the impact of human activity on this 
majestic cetacean. Rebecca’s talk was based 
on work with the Center for Coastal Studies 
in Massachusetts, where she spent twelve 
months based near the Cape Cod marine 
sanctuary. She is currently completing a PhD 
in conservation biology at Monash’s 
Gippsland Campus. 


The Cape Cod area. Cape Cod was formed 
during the last Ice Age. Today, its wild and 
beautiful landscape includes coastal sand 
dunes and salt marshes. It is home to a 
varied fauna, including foxes and rabbits (not 
as vermin!) and a rich bird diversity, with the 
Yellow-rumped Warbler, American 
Goldfinch, Canada Goose, Common Eider, 
Laughing Gull, Arctic Tern, Double-crested 
Cormorant and Wilson’s Storm Petrel, to 
name a few covered by Rebecca’s excellent 
Photographs. 


Nutrient-rich shallow waters are found off 
the Cape, and these facilitate the growth of 
phytoplankton as the base of the food chain. 
These waters therefore support a rich marine 
fauna, including grey seals and harp seals as 
Well as whales. 


Biology of humpback whales. Rebecca’s 
work at Cape Cod was centred on the 
humpback whale, which is classified as 
endangered. It is estimated that there are 
Now about 10,000 humpbacks in the Atlantic 

cean. The species is a baleen, as distinct 
from toothed, whale, and thus feeds by 
filtering large volumes of sea-water without 
Swallowing it in the process. 


The humpback has a long body with distinct 

Orsal fin and very long near-white flippers. 
It exhibits a distinctive dive pattern and can 
launch its whole huge body out of the water. 

ach whale may be individually recognised 

Om the pattern found beneath its tail fluke. 
This has made it possible for Center for 
Coastal Studies workers to build up a 
Catalogue of approximately 1200 whales 
Tecorded as visiting the Cape Cod area. This 


cataloguing is based on photos of the dorsal 
fin and tail fluke from both sides, and forms 
the basis of recorded life histories. In 
passing, Rebecca mentioned that North 
Atlantic right whales also carry distinctive 
markings, but on the tops of their heads, 
allowing for survey work from planes. 


Part of the research program involves 
collecting small samples of skin and blubber 
using darts. From biopsies of these samples it 
is possible to determine sex, measure stress 
levels and feeding habits, and determine the 
pregnancy status of females. The gestation 
period is around eleven months, and it is rare 
for females to calve two years in a row. 


Rebecca outlined her study of protective 
behaviour, in respect of the positioning of 
mother and calf pairs. This study was 
possible because the study area is a key calf 
nurturing site. Mothers tend to position 
themselves between their calves and a 
suspected danger source, such as an 
unfamiliar boat. The study suggested that 
Cape Cod whales are not greatly disturbed 
by the regular presence of the boats of the 
whale-watch operators, as there was a 
relatively low level of protective behaviour 
observed in these situations. 


Rebecca explained some of the causes of 
mortality; some, such as viral infections, are 
difficult to study in detail as they mostly 
occur at sea, well away from land. In the 
case of beached dead whales, autopsies are 
possible. Unfortunately, one cause of 
drowning is entanglement in fishing lines. 
There has been some success with attempts 
to disentangle whales found close to shore, 
but, with the humpbacks being up to 30 
metres long, this is difficult and very 
dangerous work. Another hazard is the 
sometimes serious injury to whales that 
collide with the propellers of boats and ships. 
This hazard is managed by declaring 
sanctuary areas which vessels must avoid. 


Following a lengthy question period from a 
most appreciative audience, our president 
thanked Rebecca for sharing something of 
her memorable Massachusetts experience 
with us. 


Philip Rayment 


| 
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BOLD AND BEAUTIFUL 

Dull grey and desolate green, 

the field colours of a modern army? 

Not so, A.D. Hope. 

This is Dorothea’s country, 

a fiery-hearted opal. 

Emerald carpets the campground. 
White-trunked gums tower 

above the rust-coloured banks, 

creeks winding over pinkish quartzite, 
their beds serpents of salmon sand. 

Huge gorges of orange rock 

descend to limpid brown pools, 

stark against an azure sky. 

Foliage is green, but is it? 

olive, sage, malachite, emerald, grey, argent. 
Silvery mulga etches a fragile tracery 
against the ochre of the range; 

branches dripping with silver mistletoe, 
pendulous weights of fragile green flowers. 
Lipstick pink blooms emblazon a bush, 
feet trailing in purple daisies, 

yellow lantern-bush nearby. 

Bush tomatoes regally flower in majestic purple, 
a foil to softest dove-grey leaves. 
Heavens blaze at dawn and dusk, 
enormous palettes of incandescent colour, 
roiling above rock clefts 

to heighten ochres and oranges, 

painting incoming fog flamingo pink. 

The ink-black night sky 

is powdered with silver, 

shimmering constellations, 

the Milky Way stretching across the vault, 
mirrored by morning rime and frost. 


Terri Allen 
Mootwingee National Park 1.9.1997 


*** PLEASE NOTE *** 


Subscriptions for 2005-6 are now overdue, 
and memberships will be cancelled — if you 
haven’t renewed your membership, now’s 
the time to do it. Please see inside back 
cover for details. 


OUR CLUB’S CONTRIBUTION TO 
CONSERVATION OVER THE YEARS 
The following are the last of Bon 
Thompson’s notes on the club’s involvement 
in the formation of some of the parks and 
reserves in our area. 


Traralgon South Flora & Fauna Reserve. 


In 1982 the club made submissions to the 
Land Conservation Council (LCC) to try to 
have some of the crown land in Traralgon 
South reserved because of the native 
vegetation that we considered unique. 
Unfortunately the LCC did not see fit to 
reserve any, but they did set aside about 
1000 acres of the area in Uncommitted Land 
classification, stating “Council is aware of the 
potential of this land to supply large 
quantities of sand, the demand for which may 
increase significantly in the future. Council 
further recognizes that it may also be 
required for coal production, but believes 
that the native vegetation here should be 
protected until such time as the area is 
required for coal production.’ So we had to 
be satisfied with that. 


In 1987 the LCC was again interested in our 
area when it produced the Latrobe Valley 
Special Investigation, particularly of the 
State Electricity Commission Victoria 
(SECV) land. So we again put in a 
submission for a reserve stating that the 
eucalypt associations and understorey were 
different from any surrounding areas. This 
resulted in the LCC commissioning Ollie and 
me to prove that statement by comparing the 
eucalypt associations and their understorey 
of Moondarra State Park, Tyers Regional 
Park, Morwell National Park, Holey Plains 
SP, Jeeralang Education and Hardwood 
Production areas, Gormandale Hardwood 
Production area, Boodyarn Forest and 
Mullundung Forest with the Traralgon South 
area. We found that while several of the 
eucalypt associations in Traralgon South 
were present in some of the other areas, the 
associated understoreys were different. The 
conservation value of this land is also high 
because of the number of eucalypt 
associations that are found within a relatively 
compact area. These associations, and in 
particular the combination of species in the 
understorey strata, are not adequately 
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represented in the region’s existing system of 
reserves. 


In October 1987 the LCC recommended that 
833ha be reserved as a Flora and Fauna 
Reserve. Today the reserve comes under the 
control of Parks Victoria. 


Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum Reserve 


When the City of Morwell decided to build 
elderly citizens’ flats in Maryvale Crescent 
Morwell, Eric Lubcke became concerned 
that the Yarra Gum (Lucalyptus yarraensis) 
trees in the area would have to be cut down. 
So after discussion with Max James of the 
Department of Natural Resources and 
Environment (DNRE), Eric collected seed 
from the trees in Maryvale Crescent and 
grew a great number of seedlings. DNRE, 
through Max, negotiated for land at the end 
of Maryvale Crescent to be planted with 
Eric’s seedlings, to preserve the local 
provenance of the species. This area was 
chosen because Yarra Gum trees already 
grew there, so it was known the area was 
suitable for the trees. At this time there were 
very few records of the Yarra Gum in our 
area. 


Much work was necessary to prepare the 
ground for the planting and volunteers were 
necessary to help with it. Club members 
helped Eric with planting and school children 
from Morwell also planted some of the trees. 
Over the years it has been very difficult to 
get the maintenance done on the reserve. To 
acknowledge Eric’s part in the preparation of 
the seedlings and in the planting, it was 
decided to name the reserve after him. To 
this end there was a special meeting of 
Councillors, members of the club and friends 
and others concerned with the reserve, to 
thank Eric, and to officially name and open 
the reserve on 14 December 1994. 


In recent times the club has contacted the 
Latrobe City Council several times, to 
€ndeavour to have the reserve properly 
Maintained with mowing, and also removing 
debris of trees and rubbish from the reserve. 
Finally the reserve has been added to the 
Council’s mowing program and will be 
MOown every two months as necessary. There 
will also be other maintenance done 
regularly. (Not so — but the committee is 
Working on it. Ed.] 


Morwell National Park 


Eulie and Os Brewster were told about the 
Tree Orchid on Mr Quigley’s property out 
from Yinnar South. They found the orchids 
in December 1946. On 10-11" November 
1951 they took Ellen Lyndon over to 
Foster’s Gully to show her the orchids. That 
was the beginning of Ellen’s interest in 
conserving that area. 


Ellen’s research provided the history of the 
area to that time. She makes light in her 
book Door to the Forest of the problems of 
acquiring the Park. Jim Peterson was one of 
the Club members who were very active in 
lobbying. persons in authority. In late 1965, 
with a government grant to the Shire of half 
the purchase price, and the National Parks 
Authority supplying the other half, the land 
was purchased. But it was 1967 before the 
necessary parliamentary act was passed and 
the land became the Morwell National Park, 
and a house was built and a ranger 
appointed. 


The next problem was during the Land 
Conservation Council’s (LCC) investigations 
into public land in South Gippsland No 2. 
The Club provided much information to the 
LCC for the report and the proposed 
recommendations. In November 1982 the 
LCC final recommendations were available. 
In these recommendations G14, Morwell 
was recommended as a Flora and Fauna 
Reserve, which, of course, did not have the 
standing of a National Park. Members of the 
Club met with the secretary of the LCC in 
Morwell and tried to persuade him to leave 
the area a national park. His main argument 
was the size of the park. We asked him not 
to use Morwell NP as an example but to 
investigate all the small national parks, of 
which there were quite a number in the 
State, together. In this way we hoped to 
have more support. Then we had to lobby 
parliament not to accept the LCC 
recommendations and leave Morwell NP as 
it was. Which is what happened. 


Efforts were also made to enlarge the Park. 
Finally the Forest commission arranged a 
swap of land with the APM and so more land 
at the back was added, and the APM got 
land more suitable for growing pines, which 
was not so hilly. 


ee 
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Ellen never lost her interest in the Park and 
continued to write letters of concern. There 
were dogs running wild in the Park, fire 
protection issues, introduction of interstate 
orchids into the park and other issues. 


Then Friends of the Park were formed in 
1986 and some members of the Club became 
members of that group also. Finally the 
Billy’s Creek area was added in 1987. 


Today we regret the Park does not have its 
own ranger, but is managed with several 
other parks by a ranger from the Traralgon 


HELD 20.6.200: a 
General Meetings & Excursions 

Friday 22 July: Burnley Tunnel Geology — 
Bill Bamford 

Saturday 23 July: Lyrebird Forest Walk. 
Meet 10am at carpark. 

Friday 26 August: Aquatic Invertebrates — 
Tan Endersby 

Saturday 27 August: Morwell River 
Wetlands. Meet 10am at the gate on 
Strzelecki Hwy. 

Botany Group — 30 July: Bon and Ollie’s, 
subject Mistletoes. Contact: Wendy Savage 
5634 2246. 

Bird Group -— 8 August: No details 
available due to early production of this issue 
(‘cos Ed. is going away for a week on July 
9). Contact: Elsie Coggan 5127 1857. 
Finance — Balances: Club A/c $677.24. 
Investment A/c $11,235.16. 
Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page — nothing to report. 


Maintenance and display board information 
at Eric Lubcke Reserve — David to set up 
meeting with Latrobe City Council. 

GPS purchase — wait for John Poppins’ 
revised recommendations. 

Phil to purchase replacement cassette recorder. 


Parks Victoria review of parks management 
plans — Phil will attend morning session. 

‘Fungi Down Under’ bulk orders — no 
reduced price but postage paid by Fungimap; 
orders so far from 5 members. Will purchase 


copy for club library of Bruce Fuhrer’s new 
book ‘Field Guide to Australian Fungi’. 


Donations of books: new policy will be to 
first consider for the Library before offering 
for sale to members. 


‘Census of Victorian Plants’ — copies still 
remaining for sale at $10. After another offer 
to members dispose of excess (ie. sell) to 
Andrew Isles - bookseller. 


SEANA Spring Camp — more detailed 
information has been received. 


Latrobe Region Book — application to 
Victorian Community Funding requires a list 
of interested parties. David will send off list 
of groups from Naturalist inside cover plus 
some others. Next month will arrange 
meeting to assess editing, finance and 
illustrations. 


Data projector — gather information for next 
BM. Latrobe Community Health do have 
projectors for their own purposes; send letter 
asking whether they are considering a ceiling 
mounted projector and indicate that we 
could pay for the use thereof. 


Members requested to let Elsie know prior 
to ‘Birdos Day’ of their attendance/non 
attendance. 


Conservation Matters 


No response received from Minister 
Thwaites to letter re concern with Grand 
Ridge Plantations’ activities. A copy of that 
letter had been sent to SmartWood who have 
emailed Jackie asking that we talk directly to 
GRP. Committee decided that it was not 
incumbent upon the LVFNC to meet with 
HVP/GRP. Jackie was asked to reply to 
SmartWood that we would appreciate advice 
when the revised report on the audit is 
available on the Web and that we will 
consider further our position when that 
report is available. Jackie will write again to 
Mr Thwaites seeking a response to our first 
letter and send a copy to Ian Maxfield, local 
member. 


Hazelwood Environment Improvement Plan 
was signed off by the EPA. 


Latrobe Environment Reference Group 
(LERG) met on June 2; Phil was unable to 
attend. Main items arising were that the 
steering committee for the Traralgon Creek 
NEIP has been formed and will meet soon; 
and the Greening Latrobe Strategic Plan will 
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be presented at the next Latrobe City 
Council meeting. 


The day at Wilson’s Promontory with Geoff 
Pyke was most informative and enjoyable. 
Approach Geoff to speak and lead an 
excursion in 2006. Good time for another 
Spring Camp at the Prom in 2007. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR JULY — 


Professor Bill Bamford has degrees in 
geology and engineering, and with a PhD 
thesis entitled “Geotechnical Studies for 
Machine Tunnelling” is ideally placed to tell 
us what really happened in the Burnley 
Tunnel. He was formerly an engineering 
geologist with the Snowy Mountains 
Department of Mines and _ Railway 
Construction Board, later becoming an 
academic at the University of Melbourne. He 
is now a consultant with many corporate and 
government clients. 

SPRING CAMP —- MALLACOOT. a 
This year our Spring Camp coincided with 
the SEANA planned camp at Mallacoota, 
and as a significant number of club members 
Wished to participate in that, it was decided 
that we would put Avon Mt Hedrick 
Wilderness on our calendar for 2006 instead. 


The SEANA Camp is being hosted by the 
Sale and District FNC and runs from Friday 
October 14 (4pm registration) to Tuesday 
October 18. Participants need to organise 
their own accommodation, breakfasts and 
lunches, There is quite a large selection of 
€xcursions available — first in best dressed. 

Ormation can be obtained from Jill Smyth 
@ 5144 2109 or Norma & Peter Garlick @ 
5146 8241. Our Assistant Secretary Alix 
Williams also has a copy of the material sent 
Out so far by the Sale Club. 


DOWN MEMORY LANE ae 


The following article by Max W Boyce 
appeared in The Victorian Naturalist in 
September 1975. It may be of particular 
Interest to those who attended the Club’s 
Summer camp at the Errinundra Plateau in 
January this year. 


Some Notes on Prostanthera walteri (F v. M) 


Of the Klanderia section of the genus 
. TOstanthera, one of the rarest and most 
Interesting species is the Blotchy Mint Bush 


[we know it as Monkey Mint Bush — does 
anyone know why?], Prostanthera walteri. A 
small dense hairy shrub, which grows to 
about 60cm, its leaves are ovate or 
lanceolate with recurved margins, about 1.5- 
3 cm long, whilst the flowers are greenish 
with violet streaks or blotches, large, and 
produced in heads in the leaf axils. It is 
named after Chas (Carl) Walter who first 
discovered it on Mt. Ellery in December 
1869, and was described by Ferdinand von 
Mueller in Frag. Phyt.Aust. (1870), 7: 108. 


Walter (1831?-1907) who was born in 
Mecklenberg, Germany, arrived in Victoria 
in the early 1850’s. He soon became 
associated with von Mueller who had 
recently been appointed as Government 
Botanist, and was employed to travel 
extensively, particularly in East Gippsland, 
plant collecting and was responsible for 
adding a large number of species to the 
Victorian list. (Maiden, 1908). Walter was 
also photographer and botanical collector for 
the 1870-72 Geodetic Survey of Victoria in 
East Gippsland which marked out the 
boundary line between Victoria and New 
South Wales. R. J. L. Ellery, who was later 
Government Astronomer, was surveyor in 
charge of the party. It was during this survey 
that the tumbled granite peak of Mt. Ellery 
was named, although it was later discovered 
that the aborigines had named it Goongerah, 
or Egg Mountain, from the shape of the 
stone on its summit. (Baldwin and French, 
1889.) 


Mt. Ellery is a very rugged mountain. 
Spencer and French, when climbing the 
mountain during their Croajingalong trip, 
describe huge masses of granite, some 50 
feet high, weathered quite smooth and 
covered with lichens, thrown about in great 
confusion so that at times their party had to 
make their way on hands and feet through 
crevices between them. Right among the 
rocks on the summit they found P. walteri in 
bloom. 


Colbeck(1959) quotes from a letter written 
by the then Senior Forests Commission 
Forester at Orbost that “The Ellery massif 
comprises the most brutal country likely to 
be found in Victoria. In estimating your rate 
of progress at 20 chains an hour, no 
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allowance is made for errors of direction or 
location...” (p.30). 


There is now a vehicular track to near the 
summit. (See Sheet 8623 (Edition 1) 
National Topographic Map Series, Bendock, 
1973.) 


P. walteri has also been recorded from Mt. 
Buffalo (first report by Barnard and Sutton, 
1903), and from a very few isolated areas in 
East Gippsland, viz. Mts. Elizabeth and 
Kaye, Butcher’s Ridge near Gelantipy, and 
Yalmy River. 


Spencer and French (1889) report finding a 
specimen on Goon Murk (now Goonmirk), 
south of Bendoc and close to Mt. Ellery. At 
about 3,400 ft. “... we see, for the first time, 
the conifer Nageia alpina and Prostanthera 
walteri, though the latter is not in flower.” 
(p.19). However this location is not 
mentioned in the National Herbarium records 
(Churchill, 1974, pers. comm.) Presumably 
the specimen was not collected and thus the 
identification was not confirmed, although 
this seems surprising as they seemed to have 
been excited by the find, and as the members 
of their party did collect over 300 species of 
plants exclusive of introduced forms and 
lower cryptogams during their journey 
through Croajingalong. It may be however 
that because the plant they saw was not in 
flower it simply was not collected. As this 
location does not appear in the records 
apparently no one else has collected it there 
either. It is possible that it is there waiting 
for rediscovery, for Goonmirk is close to Mt. 
Ellery, and it does have that “... natural 
environment of tumbled granite rocks” that 
Stewart (1939) felt was so necessary for P. 
walteri to flourish. 
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NEW WETLAND COMES TO LIFE 
From The Traralgon Journal this week. 


Construction of a seven pond wetland 
watercourse and 200 metre walking track 
has been completed at the Traralgon Railway 
Reservoir Conservation Reserve (TRRCR). 


A small bridge connecting the main pathway 
to the new wetlands across Dead Horse 
Canyon has also been built and the last 40m 
stretch of the canyon to the new retention 
pond has been rock lined to prevent erosion 
and to pick up any silt. 


The construction work took three weeks to 
finish and a two year vegetation program will 
soon begin which will see the sowing of 
native grasses and planting of species 
including poas, rushes, sedges, eucalyptus 
and wattles. 


The main retention pond is filling up quite 
quickly and with a bit more rain it will start 
to flow down to the new shallower ponds. 


The constructed wetland was built to 
improve the quality of the water flowing 
down to Traralgon Creek. The water flowing 
into the wetland area comes from the 
Railway Reservoir and a pipe which carries 
water from the roofs of surrounding houses. 


The wetland is the result of six or seven 
years of planning since its conception by the 
Friends of the reserve. The original area was 
swampy, low lying land that was badly 
degraded, and to quote the committee of 
management chairman John Lawson, “From 
an aesthetic point of view we’re turning an 
ordinary looking area into something quite 
beautiful. Eventually we hope to attract 
additional bird life, particularly water birds.” 


There are plans for. more bike and walking 
paths in the future to run continuously from 
Victory Park all the way up to the reserve. 


Adapted from an article by Leah Mether on 
the front page of The Traralgon Journal, Vol 
47, 5 July 2005. 


The article was accompanied by a colour 
photo of a very happy (beaming in fact!) 
John Lawson and committee secretary Alan 
Chambers at the reserve. 
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Meeting: Friday 26 August Aquatic Invertebrates — Ilan Endersby 

Excursion: Saturday 27 August Morwell River Wetlands. Meet 10am at gate on Strzelecki 
Highway just out of Morwell. 

Bird Group Excursion: Monday 12 September — Crinigan Rd Reserve Meet 10am 
at carpark. Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 3 September at 10am. Contact: Wendy Savage 
5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 23 September Bird Banding — Don Ripper 


Excursion: Saturday 24 September _—_ Related excursion to The Heart. Meet 10am at Lake 
Guthridge carpark, Sale (behind the Police Station). 
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Contacts: Alan Chambers = 5174 2706 (See: ). City Recreation Liaison Office & 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes ‘ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 2004-2005 


This year was a very sad year as three of the 
Clubs most prominent members passed 
away. Jack Brooks passed away on New 
Years Day and several members of the Club 
were able to attend his funeral on the 6" 
January 2005. Jack and his wife Nancy have 
been members of the Club since its early days 
as well as being active members of the 
Warragul FNC. He will long be remembered 
particularly for the creation of Mount Worth 
State Park and was the nucleus of the active 
Friends Group for the rest of his life. His 
efforts were recognized when he received the 
2003 Best Friends Award from the Friends 
of Victoria Park Network on 7 April 2003. 


Eric Lubcke passed away on 23 March 2005 
and several members of the Club were able 
to attend his memorial service at St Andrews 
Presbyterian Church on 30 March 2005. Eric 
and his wife June were active members of the 
Club and Eric occupied positions on the 
Committee including Vice President for an 
extended period. His commitment to the 
Conservation and regeneration of Latrobe 
Valley treescapes was commemorated with 
the establishment of the Eric Lubcke Yarra 
Gum Reserve in Morwell. Eric himself did 
much of the seed collection and planting out 
In the Reserve. 


Both members will be sadly missed by the 
Club but both have left a legacy to our 
region that will long be remembered. The 
lub extends its condolences to both Nancy 
and June and hope that we will see them 
oth at some of the Club’s future activities. 


Also the Club was informed of the passing of 
Peg Wall who had been living in a nursing 

Ome in Altona Meadows for four years. Peg 
Provided great support to Jim who was 
President of the Club for six years and on a 
Personal note made me feel very welcome 
when I first joined the Club. 


Moving on to the Club’s activities I am very 
appy that the Club has a new Conservation 
ordinator. Jackie has offered to take on 

this important role in the Club’s activities 

and I believe will be very well qualified to 

Communicate key environmental issues to the 

wider community. We wish her every 

Success as she takes on this challenging role. 
Na more sobering note Bruce feels he can 
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no longer act in the position of treasurer 
after occupying the position for a number of 
years. Bruce has been an_ outstanding 
treasurer and the Club is deeply indebted to 
Bruce for looking after the Club’s finances 
for so long. The position of treasurer is now 
vacant and is an essential role in the Club’s 
activities. Please see Wendy or me if you 
would like to discuss the requirements of this 
position. 


One of the main highlights for the year was 
the centenary celebration of the Tarra-Bulga 
National Park. Small areas of remnant fern 
gullies around Balook were declared a 
reserve by the Alberton Shire Council on 20 
July 1904 and is one of the oldest rainforest 
to be declared a National Park anywhere in 
the world. The Tarra-Bulga Friends Group 
was formed ten years ago and many of our 
members are also Friends of Tarra-Bulga. 
The Friends organized several special events 
in 2004, which commenced on the 8 March 
2004 with the Heritage Picnic Day. Formal 
celebrations were held on 27 July 2004 with 
a launch of a book on the history of the park 
and were attended by the Victorian Minister 
for the Environment, Mr. Thwaites who gave 
a presentation. 


Mr. Thwaites was back in the region to 
officially open the rehabilitated section of the 
Lyrebird Forest Walk near Mirboo North on 
12 January 2005. The Club has provided a 
major financial contribution towards the 
improvement of the car park and picnic area 
and the restoration of the walking track to a 
safe standard. The Club would like to 
acknowledge the efforts of the Friends of the 
Lyrebird Forest Walk in rehabilitating the 
walk 


The General meetings provided some very 
interesting topics and were a very high 
standard of presentation. The subjects 
covered a broad cross section of natural 
history topics including lichens, birds, 
geology, amphibians and reptiles. Noel 
Schleiger presented a fascinating talk on 
lichens in May. Lichens are an interesting 
group of plants that are actually two separate 
plants — an algae and a fungus. Our follow 
up excursion led us to a very unusual site — a 
graveyard in Walhalla because the 
gravestones are a very good way of dating 
lichens. Bird presentations this year included 
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an interesting talk on bird feathers by Tania 
Ireton and a video on ‘Sounds of the 
Wilderness’ provided some fascinating 
insights into bird behaviour. 


Max Sergeant provided us with an insight 
into his primary school science project with 
frogs and wetlands. Although the success of 
the project is due to the level of the teacher, 
parent and parent involvement what was 
memorable for me was the commitment and 
enthusiasm displayed by Max. 


I was particularly interested in Mike 
Sandiford’s presentation on “Global Change 
through Time’. This talk had _ specific 
relevance to the Latrobe Valley and the main 
industry in this region — brown coal power 
generation. His talk showed conclusively that 
concentrations of carbon dioxide have risen 
to historically high levels in the last 50 years. 


We also had several talks on the recording of 
conservation issues including the Flora and 
Fauna Data Files by Fiona Cross and GIS 
Mapping by Geoff Park. Also the Moe River 
Rehabilitation by Phil Taylor 


Our Spring Camp was held at the Little 


River Earth Sanctuary and Brisbane Ranges. 


in October and was well attended by Club 
members. We stayed at the Slaughtonvale 
School Camp close to both sites. Little River 
Earth Sanctuary is a protected area to 
restore the biodiversity of the region and 
provided Club members with a_ rare 
opportunity to spotlight some of the 
nocturnal animals that are now extinct in the 
area due to predation by introduced foxes 
and cats. The Club would like to extend our 
thanks to Des Peters who acted as our guide 
during our visit to Brisbane Ranges. 


Our Summer Camp was held on the long 
weekend in January at Errinundra staying at 
the very accommodating Delegate River 
Cabins. Our excursions led us into the heart 
of Errinundra National Park. Our thanks go 
to Phil for organizing the excursions to this 
special area, which was the first visit for 
many of us. 


Our thanks go to Jim and Florence for 
hosting the 2004 Christmas party in their 
delightful home and gardens and to all those 
who contributed to make this a very special 
event in our calendar. 
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Finally the smooth running of the Club’s 
complex activities is due to the diligence of 
committee members who give up much of 
their spare time for the Club. Each member 
has been a major contributor and work very 
closely as a team. This year the Club 
continues the ambitious task of preparing a 
Nature Guide of the Latrobe Valley region. 
A small sub committee has been set up to 
oversee the publication of this booklet. I am 
very grateful for the contributions of all 
members and it has been a great pleasure 
working with such a dedicated team. The 
structure of the team is changing and I 
congratulate Jackie on accepting the role of 
conservation coordinator and to remind the 
Club that we are seeking a volunteer to take 
on the role of treasurer. 


David Stickney 
BURNLEY TUNNEL 22.7.2005 


This topic was presented by Professor Bill 
Bamford who holds degrees in geology and 
engineering. His doctorate was in 
Geotechnical studies of tunneling and now 
he is an academic at Melbourne University. 
The Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists were 
entertained for over 90 minutes with his 
detailed analysis of geological and geo- 
technical construction problems for the 
Burnley Tunnel. 


When boring any tunnel the main concerns 
are abradability and ‘stand-up’ time (until 
reinforcing is in place). These are dependent 
on the geology of the country rock whereas 
other construction constraints include cross 
section profile, long-term stability, water, 
and approach slopes. Costly core drilling is 
needed for planning to reduce _post- 
construction problems. Generally, overall 
costs are minimised when the exploratory 
budget is about 0.3% of any repair costs. 


For less suitable country rock like the 
Burnley tunnel, up to 3% of the budgeted 
repair costs should be but was not spent. To 
make matter worse, with the demise of 
Government civil engineering departments, 
its geological knowledge was not released to 
private contractors. 


Professor Bamford outlined the geology of 
the Melbourne region covering the 
Ordovician to Quaternary time scale. North- 
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west of the Yarra river, the city was built on 
volcanic flows, with the most recent 3000 
years ago. Lava tubes along the Yarra 
diverted the river a number of times. South- 
east of the river however, an unconformity 
(time break) exists between the firm Silurian 
mud-stone base and the overlying Coode 
Island silts/Moray St gravels. 


Now silts swell with water, whilst gravels are 
porous, giving these members poor 
construction properties. Foundations for 
buildings are taken down to the firm base. 
Some high rise buildings were sited where 
this came near the surface. 


Professor Bamford then showed a series of 
slides of the construction equipment and 
process, from small scale items to the main 
boring machine (over 300 meters long), 
ining equipment, shotcrete sprays and 
drilling rigs (for rock bolts). 


It was planned to construct the tunnel 10-20 
Meters below the unconformity within the 
firm Silurian base rock as this has good 
compression strength. However tunnels give 
Special problems, especially in any regions 
under tension or in water. Whilst it was 
known that this base was folded under the 
Yarra, construction uncovered other folds 
and porphyry dykes. Considering folds, 
Outside members are under tension allowing 
cracks and voids to widen. These increase 
Water permeability. Dykes form along fault 
lines and are prone to chemical weathering. 
Because of the porous nature of the Moray 

t gravels, in the region under the river, 
Weathering reduced the integrity of the base 
Tock to as little as 3 meters. 


AS a consequence, ingress of water was 
Some 100 times that planned and urgent post 
Construction repairs needed. By saving $2 
million in preliminary test samples, the 
Contractors needed to spend $20 million in 
repairs. 


The deepest point of the tunnel is 55 m and 
the vertical clearance for vehicles is 6 m. It 
comes effectively an underwater tube and 
this gives it an upthrust of about one 
atmosphere or 20 odd tons per square meter. 
S was 10 times the weight of the lining 
and road base. To fix this, rock bolts were 
serted downwards (using 6 meter cables) 
to the Silurian base. To ensure the walls 
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and ceiling held firm, an array of shorter rock 
bolts were added. Whilst these ensured the 
stability of the tunnel, water ingress vastly 
exceeded allowable standards. Sections of 
the tunnel were plastic coated and when this 
failed most of the tunnel was wholly 
‘tanked’. This involved replacing the initial 
shotcrete lining with a concrete liner up to 1 
m thick. Sections of moveable concentric 
form-work were progressively cast (like a 
concrete tank on its side). Sealing each joint 
followed. 


Interesting anecdotes were included in the 
talk. The shotcrete process involves spraying 
quick drying cement onto walls and ceiling, 
but when it was necessary to add the plastic 
liner, the force of this spray perforated the 
plastic. In other places where excessive 
water still came through the surface, 
inspection showed Stanley knife cuts in the 
plastic. It appears the contractors were told 
to keep the plastic hard against the wall, but 
water started bulging the plastic. Not being 
informed of the consequences, they made 
cuts to release this water. 


One other interesting issue involved the rate 
of water ingress, this lowered the water table 
above the tunnel and caused the Coode 
Island silt to shrink drastically. Attempts 
were made to keep it stable by adding 
megalitres of town water. Then the EPA 
refused to allow incoming water to be 
pumped into the Yarra. It had become acidic 
permeating through the country rock and 
was killing fish. In the longer term, a 
purification plant was added and the 
collected water recycled to ensure stability of 
the member. 


Professor Bamford explained a tunnel is 
always subject to ongoing maintenance like 
any construction. (I guess this means we 
must regularly accept the 40km speed limits 
imposed from time to time.) 


A period of questions followed the talk. 
Interested readers are encouraged to contact 
the Professor directly for more of the detail 
he presented. 

This presentation was originally scheduled 
over a year ago. We were delighted he has 
made a full recovery and honoured that he 
accepted this new time. 


Ray Hodges 
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REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 18.7.2005. 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 August: Aquatic Invertebrates — 
Tan Endersby 


Saturday 27 August: Morwell River 
Wetlands. Meet 10am at the gate on 
Strzelecki Highway. 


Friday 23 September: Bird Banding — Don 
Ripper 


Saturday 24 September: Related excursion 
to The Heart near Sale. Meet 10am Lake 
Guthridge carpark, Sale. 


Botany Group — 3 September: Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — 12 September: Crinigan Rd 
Reserve, Morwell. Meet 10am at carpark. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $414.09. 
Investment A/c $11,235.16. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


President and Secretary thanked Alix for the , 


excellent job she did during Wendy’s 


absence. 

Web page — viewed almost completed site. 
Suggestions to remove “Recent 
Observations’ heading, and maybe add 


“News Items’, “Conservation’ and ‘Library’ 
headings; David to find out how easy it is to 
update regularly, in which case we could put 
details of meeting places for excursions. 
Consider if putting in articles from Naturalist 
should be done. Need downloadable 
application form. 


Still looking for replacement for Bruce as 
Treasurer. 


David and Phil to meet with Simon Clarke 
from Latrobe City Thursday 21 July re Eric 
Lubcke Reserve lack of maintenance and 
information missing from display board. 


Wendy to update entry in Australian 


Naturalists’ Network Register. 


Data Projector — letter has been written to 
LCHS asking if we could use theirs; awaiting 
response. 
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‘Fungi Down Under’ — copies for 7 people 
ordered. Jackie will purchase copy of Bruce 
Fuhrer’s fungi book for $37.50 for Club 
library. 


‘Census of Victorian Plants’ books — after 
another offer to members, try to sell at 
SEANA Spring Camp, then sell excess to 
Andrew Isles, bookseller. 


Lubckes’ donated books — offer to members 
for a donation, and take excess to Peter 
Lendon, Yarragon Bookshop. 


Nature Guide — commitment to publish by 
end of year. Update list of photos we would 
like, and ask Ken Harris, Ollie, Beatrice, 
Estelle if they have suitable ones. Phil, Jackie 
and Wendy to edit text at Wendy’s 28 July/4 
August. 


Letter from Margaret Rowe — we will write a 
letter to support the proposal for an 
extension to the Bald Hills wetlands. 


Greening Australia have organised a meeting 
at Willowgrove on Friday 23 September 
llam-2pm, lunch provided, to look at the 
progress and plants in Tom Simpson’s 
exclusion area which was fenced last year. 


Library use — Alix requests we remind 
members that the catalogue is available at 
GMs, and feels members should make more 
use of the books in the Club library. 


Peregrine monitoring — Denis Nagle is 
organising a roster of members interested in 
assisting. 


Conservation Matters 


Parks Victoria — Phil reported on the 
workshop held 30 June in Traralgon to 
review Park Management Plans. There has 
been a huge increase in parks since 1985. 
Community representatives noted readability 
and user friendliness of the Management 
Plans, talked about improvements to go to 
the planning group. Suggest revised plans 
should acknowledge progress or lack over 
last 10 years, and include references to 
appropriate books, lists, etc. Will prepare 
report for Naturalist. 


Heard on TV recently — Serendipity is lik 
looking for a needle in a haystack and finding 
the farmer’s daughter. 
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A WILDLIFE TOUR OF MADAGASCAR | 


Madagascar has many things in common 
with Australia. Both are large islands that 
have been separated from other land masses 
for a long period of geological time, both 
have a variety of climates and both have their 
Own unique flora and fauna. This was the 
reason that attracted Xenia Dennett to go on 
this ‘adventure tour’ to see some of the 
extraordinary plants, mammals and birds that 
inhabit this island. She took the opportunity 
to go on a BOCA Wildlife tour in June/July 
2004 led by Chris Doughty. 


Madagascar is the fourth largest island in the 
world lying 400 km east of Africa across the 
Mozambique Channel in the Indian Ocean. It 
1s 1600 km long and 570 km at its widest 
point and most of the island is in the tropics 
north of the Tropic of Capricorn. 


It is geologically interesting because 
although the island is very close to Africa, it 
does not have any of the flora and fauna that 
Africa is famous for. The reason for that is 
that with the breakup of Gondwanaland, 
Madagascar split with India and later, about 
80 million years ago separated from India. 
After the upthrusting of the high central 
Mountain range significantly different 
Tegional climates were formed: the central 
Tocky mountains, wet eastern lowland and 


montane rainforests, dry deciduous forests in ~ 


the west and semi desert in the south. 


Many unique plants and mammals 
Subsequently evolved in these markedly 
different rainfall areas. On a_ global 
Perspective, the plant communities in 

adagascar are amongst the richest and 
Most are endemic. Over 80% of the wildlife 
1S unique to Madagascar including 98% of 
the reptiles and amphibians. The mammals 
Include numerous species of lemurs that 
Tange in size from pygmy mouse lemur at 25 
&M to the indri which weighs 7 kg. None of 
the larger African mammals succeeded in 
Crossing the Mozambique Channel so most 
of the other animals on the island are small 
and include civets, mongooses, tenrecs and 
Todents. There are 265 bird species recorded 
On the island of which 42% are endemic. 


One common theme in Xenia’s presentation 
was the tragic degradation of the 
“vironment since the first inhabitants 
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arrived between 1500 and 2000 years ago. 
Today about 85% of the original forest cover 
has been lost, mainly due to the slash-and- 
burn agricultural methods used. Threats still 
exist today through deforestation, hunting, 
poaching and urban spread. In the past 
taboos prohibited the killing of many plants 
and animals but these traditional beliefs are 
breaking down with the increasing 
population. 


The lemurs are the most famous of mammals 
of Madagascar but less is heard of the bird 
life, which is just as unique and similarly 
endangered. The only hope of saving the 
birds and lemurs is the creation of National 
Parks and Reserves, which in turn needs the 
financial support brought in by overseas eco- 
tourism. However the other themes that 
come through from Xenia’s presentation that 
conditions are spartan and the weather was 
very wet. The roads are narrow and often 
unsealed and road transport is slow. On one 
occasion the party was left stranded at an 
airport because the president borrowed the 
plane needed for their domestic flight. 


The tour started with a drive from the 
Capital, Antanarivo to their hotel in Perinet. 
Some of the more common species of bird 
were ticked including the ubiquitous 
Madagascar bulbul and crested drongo. Also 
green and blue pigeons, greenbuls and the 
Madagascar wagtails were common. 


On one occasion the group set off into the 
forest in search of the Indri in persistent rain. 
The Indri is a large black and white teddy 
bear that lives high in the trees and was 
difficult to find. One very inactive indri was 
eventually found to reward the long-suffering 
party. 

Xenia showed slides of examples of all the 
five families of endemic birds on Madagascar 
including Mesite, Ground Roller, Cuckoo 
Roller, Asity and Vangar. Examples of each 
of these families were found including the 
subdesert mesite, long-tailed ground roller, 
cuckoo roller, velvet asity, white headed and 
red-shouldered vanga. 


One subspeciés of Coua is also only found 


on Madagascar and a sighting of the giant 


coua at Zombitse National Park was one of 
the highlights. The first coua found was the 
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spectacular blue coua and the green capped 
and crested coua, were also found. 


The group waded through ankle deep mud to 
a little secluded lake looking for the 
Madagascar little grebe, which is almost 
extinct due to competition from the 
introduced little grebe with a worldwide 
distribution. One male was found but no 
female to perpetuate the species. On another 
occasion the group were guided to another 
lake to see a critically endangered 
Madagascar fish eagle was nesting and a 
young chick was found on the nest. A rare 
crested ibis also turned up at this location. 


Experiencing Madagascar was far easier for 
us, sitting in a comfortable heated, dry room 
than it was had been for Xenia who had to 
endure consistently wet weather, early 
mornings and spartan accommodation. The 
Club is very grateful to Xenia for sharing her 
experiences and letting us know some of the 
conditions and rewards of her trip and 
providing a salient warning to those of us 
who are contemplating a trip to Madagascar. 


This year our Spring Camp coincided with 
the SEANA planned camp at Mallacoota, 
and as a significant number of club members 
wished to participate in that, it was decided 
that we would put Avon Mt Hedrick 
Wilderness on our calendar for 2006 instead. 


The SEANA Camp is being hosted by the 
Sale and District FNC and runs from Friday 
October 14 (4pm registration) to Tuesday 
October 18. Participants need to organise 
their own accommodation, breakfasts and 
lunches. There is quite a large selection of 
excursions available — first in best dressed. 


Information can be obtained from Jill Smyth 
@ 5144 2109 or Norma & Peter Garlick @ 
5146 8241. Wendy also has a copy of the 
material sent out so far by the Sale Club. 


PROGRAM PLANNING FOR 2006 


Early suggestions for speakers and 
excursions for next year’s program would be 
very welcome. Please contact Wendy @ 
5634 2246 or by email: savage@dcsi.net 


MISTLETOES 


Amyema (ay-me-EE-ma)is a — not, myco — I 
point anew or initiate: because up till 1894 
the differences separating the genus from 
Loranthus had not been — shown. 
Dendrophthoe (den-drof-THO-ee) dendron 
— tree, phthoe — corruption; hence good 
name for parasites on trees. Lysiana (ly-see- 
AH-na) lysios — loosening; an allusion to the 
fact that the plant is henceforth set free from 
the servitude of its identification with 
Loranthus. Notothixos (no-to-THIX-os) Gk 
notos — the back, thixos — touching because 
it is parasitic on other  mistletoes. 
Korthalsella (kort-hals-ELL-a) after P.W. 
Korthals explorer in the East Indies. 


Loranthaceae species have a viscous layer 
developed from the outer layer of the fruit 
wall outside the vascular bundles leading to 
corolla and the flowers are _ bisexual. 
Viscaceae have the viscous layer within the 
vascular bundles and the flowers of the 
species in Australia are unisexual. It is 
suggested that the seeds of Viscaceae are 
dispersed by transport on feathers or feet 
rather than by being eaten and then voided. It 
is suggested that the birds find it difficult to 
manage the berries of Viscaceae. It is also 
suggested that perhaps the animals receive 
the shrapnel seed of exploded fruits of the 
Jointed Mistletoe (Walsh & Jeanes P.100) 


Amyema, Muellerina and Dendrophthoe are 
preferred food of Common _ Brushtail 
Possums, Common Ringtail in certain 
seasons, and Koalas and Greater Gliders 
occasionally eat mistletoe and all of these 
may reduce the populations of that plants. 


Much work has been done on the effect of 
mistletoes on the habitat favoured by the 
Regent Honeyeater and the Mistletoe Birds. 
(Again in the Vic. Nat.) 


Mistletoe is fire sensitive. Fire can kill the 
mistletoes while the host trees survive. The 
fact is sometimes used to eliminate 
mistletoes. With flame throwers as little as 
13-68 sec — depending on size of plant — 
killed 9 out of 12 mistletoes. To burn the 
haustorium 4 times in seconds by the girth of 
the eucalypt branch in cm. can achieve a 
complete kill. 


Bon Thompson 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Ine. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 


@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Mrs Alix Williams 
® 5127 3393 
Sale FNC Mrs Betty Jarvis 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
64 Powerscourt Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Maftra 3860 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5147 2151 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm onthe third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 each month Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5156 7546 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: The Editor 
LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 
Meeting: Friday 23 September Bird Banding — Don Ripper 


Excursion: Saturday 24 September Related excursion to The Heart near Sale. Meet 10am at 
Lake Guthridge carpark, behind the Police Station. 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 10 October — Crinigan Rd Reserve. Meet 10am at 
carpark Fairway Dr. Contact Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 1 October. Meet 10am at Heyfield Wetlands area 
to proceed to the Traills’ at Newry. Contact: Bon 
Thompson # 5176 2508. 

Meeting: Friday 28 October Koala Management — Peter Menkhorst 

Excursion: Saturday 29 October Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale Neighbourhood 
House. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE © 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month Ipm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 51223137 _ 


__ FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


$$ 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Grn one ry 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY — 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYEIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2005-6 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2005 
Membership will be cancelled if subs have not been paid. See inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (OCTOBER): 14 OCTOBER 2005 
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DENDRITIC DAMSELS 


Tall svelte models, 
their bodies gleam silkenly, slickly, 
behued in creamy apricot salmon 
silver tan lime 
lemon lipstick scarlet. 
Their skirts of ragged hemlines 
trail ribbon, banners, of stiffened bark, 
their shoulders boa’d in cloud wisp. 
Misty rain bejewels green tresses, 
Sunlight glinting and glancing off sequined 
leaves. 
Some limbs are gloved in softest velvet, ferns 
and mosses, 
dappled light playing over exquisite torsos, 
necklaces of sparkling supplejack. 
lesser figures pirouette in emerald tutus, 
brown petticoated, 
Corsaged with burgeoning croziers. 
All sway to wind music, 
Sashaying in time to bark batons, 
buttressed roots elegantly shod, 
patterned in lichens, mosses, ferns. 
The forest enlivened with rain. 


Terri Allen 
Turton’s Creek 17.4.2004 


OUR NEW TREASURER _ 


The committee welcomes with great pleasure 
(and relief!) our new club treasurer David 
Mules, who has offered to take over from 
Bruce Adams. David’s address for payment 
Of subscriptions by cheque appears on the 
Inside back cover. 
On 25 August 2005 there was a graduation 
Ceremony at Wirilda. A 15 week project had 
fen conducted by GippsTAFE and funded 
Y the Department of Victorian 
Communities. This course resulted in each 
Participant receiving a certificate from the 
College. These certificates were presented by 
T Brendan Jenkins, State Member for 
Orwell, The project was the Wirilda 
etlands Community Jobs Project for long- 
term unemployed people. There were over 
applicants from which the 14 were 


chosen. The wetlands project focused on the 
beautification and enhancement of the park. 
The aim was to provide better accessibility 
for the community as well as environmental 
enhancement. The project has provided 
participants with a duration of paid 
employment, as well as the opportunity to 
gain practical skills and accredited training in 
the landscaping and_ horticultural fields. 
Besides the Department of Victorian 
Communities several local firms and 
organizations also provided funds or 
equipment and materials. 


The work includes tracks and boardwalks 
which forms an interesting walk from the 
house down the side of the gully, past the 
toilets and BBQ area and back up the other 
side of the gully between the gully and the 
road, with a bridge across the gully at the 
top. There is landscaping along the sides of 
the track where necessary. All the work is 
very well done and looks quite professional. 
The participants are to be congratulated on 
their work. There is also a viewing platform 
out over the gully near where the water 
collects to form a pond. This work certainly 
adds another feature to the park. Many 
organizations whose members have an 
interest in Wirilda or in using it, including 
our club, were represented on the day. 


Bon Thompson 


REVIEWING VICTORIAN PARK 
MANAGEMENT PLANS 


Parks Victoria is currently, reviewing the 


style and content of its park management 
plans. Its objective is to ensure that these 
plans will reflect the aspirations of all 
stakeholders. As part of this review, a focus 
group workshop was held in Traralgon on 30 
June, 2005, one of a series across the state. 


Sixteen participants in the Traralgon 
workshop included community 
representatives from the National Parks 
Advisory Council, Waterwatch, Friends of 
Baw Baw NP and our club together with 
staff from the West Gippsland Catchment 
Management Authority and Parks Victoria 
itself — rangers and both regional and 
headquarters planners. The workshop was 
conducted in an open and forward-looking 
spirit, and I enjoyed the opportunity to take 
part. Background material provided before 
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the workshop outlined the role of park 
management plans as strategic guides for a 
set period of ten years, for both park 
managers and the general community. 


During the introductory session, our 
attention was drawn to the rapid increase in 
the number of parks since 1985, including 
the marine reserves declared in the last ten 
years. As a result, many initial management 
plans have been prepared since around 1995, 
and are now coming up for their 10-year 
revisions. Now is therefore an appropriate 
time to look at possible improvements in the 
general format of plans. No less than 19 draft 
management plans are expected to be 
released for comment in the next twelve 
months alone. Ten of these cover marine 
reserves. 


We next divided into small groups of 3-4 
participants to brainstorm the strengths and 
weaknesses of plans prepared to date. Some 
interstate and international documents were 
circulated to provide a broader perspective. 
A number of us commented on _ the 
improvements in ‘user-friendliness’ of Parks 
Victoria plans in recent years, but the 


brainstorming produced a good many ideas . 


for future consideration. 


To list just a few: 


e Given the 10 year plan scenario, 
explore ways to provide for 
adaptation to changed circumstances 
across that period. 


e Provide for clear reporting on plan 
outcomes as part of the next 
iterations. 


e Aim to prioritise strategies and 
planned developments in line with 
anticipated funding scenarios. 


e Consolidate key natural resources 
information in electronic format (eg. 
CD-ROM), available widely in the 
community. 


e Improve maps as a device to 
summarise key plan information. 


The many and varied ideas were sorted into 
broader groupings in the following session, 
and the workshop concluded by developing 
key action lists for each category. 


The staff of the National Parks Division are 
to be commended for the constructive way 1n 
which the day’s activity was conducted. 


Philip Rayment 
‘UP THE CREEK’ 


In July this year the first issue of “Up the 
Creek’, the newsletter of the Traralgon 
Creek NEIP, was published by Latrobe City 
with generous support from MECU. This 
NEIP (Neighbourhood Environment 
Improvement Plan) Project is the first one 
conducted in Gippsland and is funded 
through a grant from the Environment 
Protection Authority under the auspice of 
Latrobe City, via the Latrobe Environment 
Reference Group (LERG). Our club is 
represented on that group by Philip 
Rayment, who informed us about the original 
proposal in an article which appeared in the 
Naturalist in September 2004 (issue 475). 


The newsletter’s first issue outlines the 
objectives of the NEIP and how members of 
the community can be involved, the issues 
with the Traralgon Creek such as land 
clearing, erosion, loss of biodiversity and so 
on, and the process of developing the Plan. 
One major problem mentioned is the huge 
amount of litter, particularly plastic shopping 
bags, finding its way into the creek. A 
campaign is presently underway to 
encourage people to reduce the number of 
bags used, and to re-use and recycle them. 


More news from the NEIP newsletter will 
appear in the Naturalist when the next issue 
hits the editor’s desk. 


HELD 22.8.2005° = 

General Meetings & Excursions 

Friday 23 Sept: Bird Banding — Don Ripper 
Saturday 24 Sept: Related excursion to The 
Heart near Sale. Meet 10am Lake Guthridge 
carpark, Sale. Note: At The Heart there are 
no facilities and no shelter. Lunch willbe at 
approx lpm in the Lake Wellington Yacht 
Club clubhouse. 


Friday 28 October: Koala Management — 
Peter Menkhorst 

Saturday 29 October: Mullundung. Meet 
10am Gormandale Neighbourhood House. 
Ask Bon and Ollie to lead. 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 


anna 
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Botany Group — 1 October: Meet 10am at 
Heyfield Wetlands area to travel together to 
the Traills’ at Newry. Contact: Bon 
Thompson @ 5176 2508. 


Bird Group — 10 October: Crinigan Road 
Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark off Fairway 
Drive. Contact: Elsie Coggan &@ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $240.51. 
Investment A/c $12,235.16. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Web page — Gavin Dinsdale, web page 
Creator, suggests it should be updated 
regularly, and someone needs to be 
responsible for this and be trained to do it. 
Naturalist can be made available on this page 
to financial members via a password. 


Still looking for replacement for Bruce as 
Treasurer. (Not any more — see page I. Ed.) 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — David and Phil met 
Simon Clarke on site on 21 July. Latrobe 
City would like to see a Friends Group set 
up to take responsibility for maintenance and 
Suggested club write to council asking them 
to convene a meeting to initiate this. Due to 
Poor state of the reserve they undertook to 
Slash grass and thin trees identified by their 
arborist. David has the letter outlining the 
earlier agreement for council to do this. Bon 
as a copy of the text that was on the 
destroyed information sign. Brian Ward, 
DSE will support our case to council. 
David/Phil to follow up maintenance 
alrangements. 
GPS purchase to be considered. John 
Poppins has provided recommendations. 
Garmin 60 for $329. 
Data projector — LCHS have responded that 
We are not able to use theirs and do not 
Intend to install a ceiling mounted one. 
‘Census of Victorian Plants’ books — David 
to bring copies for Jackie to take to SEANA 
Spring Camp in October. 
Nature Guide — Phil, Jackie and Wendy have 
Worked on editing text. Collecting 
Photographs from members at present. Next 
editing session September 7. 
Naturalists 2000-2004 at book binders. 
Keith Robinson, GippsTAFE Morwell 
requested information on plants at TRRCR 
and Lake Narracan in order to prepare plans 


to revegetate these as part of units studied. 
Replied giving contact details of bodies 
already undertaking this work. 


Request from Latrobe City (Penny Mules) to 
review indigenous plants of Latrobe City 
planting guide. 

Latrobe City -— Electronic Community 
Directory; our updated details to go on their 
website. 


BOCA coach tour Saturday 10 September — 
John Kirton bringing group from Melbourne 
to visit Uralla Reserve and Morwell NP. 


Jean Galbraith plant specimens from WA in 
Herbarium — letter from scholarship holder 
Alison Vaughan to Latrobe City Trust 
suggesting they may like to have these. They 
have asked club to look at specimens and 
advise them. Seek Bon’s advice. 


Ollerton Ave Reserve — Committee is trying 
to secure neighbouring block owned by Dept 
Human Services. Bon wrote letter to DHS 
supporting request; they replied denying 
knowledge of the block in question. 

Program planning meeting Wednesday 28 
September at Lorna Long’s, 6pm for tea 
(bring a plate), 7.30 start work. 
Conservation Matters 

Strzelecki Cores and Links Rainforest 
Reserve — Susie Zent has produced an 
information leaflet to encourage people to 
write to Hancock’s parent company in the 
US due to lack of commitment from the local 
Hancock management. Phil will make copies 
available at GM for members to write 
supporting letters. 

Hazelwood ERC meeting attended by Lorna 
discussing plan to employ a consultant to 
monitor the water quality of the Morwell 
River. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR SEPTEMBER 


Don Ripper was born in Melbourne and 
brought up in Sale and district. His career to 
date has encompassed the airforce as a 
photographer and later air traffic controller, 
the oil industry, dairying, heavy 
manufacturing, social welfare, and adult and 
community education. His interest in things 
Natural and in particular birds has been a life 
long one, and has included at one time or 
another both captive breeding and field 
observation and research. 


Dl 
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For the past four years Don has been 
Secretary of the Australian Bird Study 
Association (ABSA) and was privileged last 
April to chair and host their annual scientific 
conference in Sale. This is usually reserved 
for universities and major teaching or 
research institutions. 


Don’s own research projects are conducted 
in the morasses and marshes on the western 
fringe of Lake Wellington and also on 
Rotamah Island. They are focussed primarily 
on the ability of remnant populations of small 
bush birds to survive and thrive and the 
effectiveness of different forms of 
revegetation on these populations. 


Don spends a good deal of time training 
students in the techniques of mist netting and 
banding as one of the research tools available 
to them. His other interests include but are 
not limited to bushwalking, sailing, Rotary 
(and formerly Apex) and photography. His 
present role is Director of ACES — Adult 
Community Education Sale Inc. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR OCTOBER 
Peter Menkhorst — Koalas. Peter is a 


Senior Wildlife Scientist in the Biodiversity, 


and Natural Resources Division of DSE. He 
has spent more than twenty years 
documenting the distribution, ecological 
requirements and conservation status of 


the SEANA planned camp at Mallacoota, 
and as a significant number of club members 
wished to participate in that, it was decided 
that we would put Avon Mt Hedrick 
Wilderness on our calendar for 2006 instead. 


The SEANA Camp is being hosted by the 
Sale and District FNC and runs from Friday 
October 14 (4pm registration) to Tuesday 
October 18. Participants need to organise 
their own accommodation, breakfasts and 
lunches. There is quite a large selection of 
excursions available — first in best dressed. 
Information can be obtained from Jill Smyth 
@ 5144 2109 or Norma & Peter Garlick @ 
5146 8241. Wendy also has a copy of the 
material sent out so far by the Sale Club. 


DOWN MEMORY LANE | 


While hunting through some old ‘stuff’ to 
fill the empty space in this issue of the 
Naturalist I came across the first 37 issues 
in an old ring binder. The following article 
was the Editorial in the January 1966 issue. 
The magazine was then named “Latrobe 
Valley Field Naturalists’ Club Monthly 
Newsletter”, and this issue was the first one 
sporting the blue cover with ‘our’ Flying 
Duck Orchid. 


“This first issue of the Newsletter for 1966 is 
also. the 26" since publication was 
commenced in October 1963. The first issue 
consisted of two foolscap pages — its object 
was to provide members with an outline of 
the business conducted at meetings of the 
Executive Committee (and so reduce the 
‘business time’ at General Meetings), and to 
keep members informed of forthcoming Club 
activities. 


This was a modest beginning, but it is 
considered that the Newsletter had grown in 
stature to a monthly publication providing, in 
addition to the original objects, a great deal 
of valuable information on a variety of 
aspects of natural history. For _ this 
improvement, and for the contents of the 
Newsletters, members are indebted to a 
comparatively few, competent, regular 
contributors. These members have given of 
their knowledge, experience and time to 
instruct, encourage, and entertain their 
fellow members. 


It is hoped that the regular contributors will 
continue their efforts — in fact, continued 
publication of the Newsletter is dependent 
upon them doing so — but it is also hoped 
that other members will overcome an 
apparent reluctance to write and submit 
articles arising out of their observations and 
experiences. 


As the contents of the Newsletters have 
improved, so has the outer cover. This issue 
has a new cover — the distinctive and 
attractive design is the work of Mrs. K. 
Jakobsons, an active member of the Club, 
and a sincere and capable artist. She is also 
the designer of the F.N.C. Car Sticker, and 
prepared a number of designs before 
presenting that which now adorns the cover. 
We are proud of it and grateful to her! 
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The motif of the cover design is, of course, 
the Flying Duck Orchid (Calleana major), 
which has come to be regarded as the floral 
emblem of this Club. The native orchids all 
have some particular attraction, and the 
Flying Duck Orchid is aptly named in that it 
bears a striking resemblance to a duck in 
flight. Whilst this plant is widespread, it is 
hot numerous, and is but one of the many 
Other species of native flora which we must 
endeavour to protect and preserve. 


It is intended, as soon as possible, to make 
application for registration of the Newsletter 
for transmission by post as a periodical, with 
the object of improving the method of 
distribution to members, and cutting the cost 
of postages.” 


Editor: G.T. Scanlan 


Still in Memory Lane as there is LOTS OF 
SPACE TO FILL. The following article is 
Srom August 1964 (No 10) Newsletter. 


“NOTES ON A SPINY ANT-EATER by 
Mrs EF, Lyndon 


He strolled into our yard one day in Mid- 

arch, a small stranger with a very 
determined air, the smallest of his kind that 
We had ever beheld, and we _ were 
Immediately enchanted. A creature bearing 
the formidable names of Tachyglossus 
aculeata aculeata. Along with most country 
People, a porcupine or echidna is no novelty 
to us, for this is one of the hardier native 
animals that has learned to live with man and 
to survive in even heavily settled country. 


They may be familiar animals. Alright! But 
What do we really know about the species? 
We turned to Ellis Troughton for more 
Information about the ‘Furred Animals of 
Australia’, and soon found that neither 
Porcupine’ nor ‘echidna’ was a_ suitable 
Common name for our visitor. The true 
Porcupine of Europe and America is a 
Todent, kin to the rats and the rabbits. The 
atin word from which echidna is derived 
applies to a well known genus of eels. ‘Spiny 

eater’ is now the name _ generally 
accepted and it is fully descriptive. Our Ant- 
faters are surely amongst the world’s 
Strangest animals, being egg-laying mammals 
or monotremes, whose nearest living relative 
1S the Platypus. 


Our small one was only about one quarter 
the size of an adult, but fully armoured and 
equipped with all the instincts of his kind. 
He, (here I must explain that when writing 
for scientific journals it is proper at all times 
to speak of the fauna as ‘it’, but we felt that 
this small person with the strong but lovable 
character just didn’t belong under the 
heading of ‘it’, and, so for lack of 
confirmation of his, or its sex, it became ‘he’ 
to us). He needed a name, and to familiarize 
ourselves with that correct but difficult name 
Tachyglossus, we tried it out. Tachyglossus, 
rapid tongue. How apt! And aculeata 
aculeata? You’re right! the spines are indeed 
sharp and pointed. From Tachyglossus it 
came down to Tachy-tongue and finally just 
“Tachy’. 


Our garden paths and brick chimneys have 
long been plagued with ants, so a 
perambulating ant-disposal unit was the 
answer to a house-wife’s dream and every 
means was sought to coax Tachy to stay 
about the house. We soon found that he 
loathed confinement of any kind, even 
temporary prisons furnished with ant-laden 
logs and bowls of milk, and bantam eggs 
pierced with sucking holes. He simply 
walked the perimeter of his enclosure, round 
and round, pausing only to dabble in the milk 
dish and to take a few sucks at the egg, for 
eggs and milk were his favourite dishes, and 
usually when engaged in imbibing such 
delicacies Tachy was deaf to all outside 
sound and movement. So only when 
interested visitors were coming to see him 
was he brought in and kept for a few hours. 


A saucer of milk was eagerly lapped up and 
the saucer polished by that long pink ribbon 
of tongue. Two saucers. Three! But then 
Tach would start to swell visibly and to 
shiver like a gorged poddy calf, so on the 
principle that enough was as good as a feast, 
only enough was proffered. A bantam’s egg 
with a suitable hole pierced in the side was 
much enjoyed and drained to the last drop. 
Do not think however, that Ant-eaters are 
nest robbers. An egg held no interest unless 
broached for-him. A little sausage mince 
spread on the chopping board was always 
appreciated and every skerrick cleaned up. It 
is quite an experience to have one’s fingers 
licked by such an odd animal. 


Ee! 
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He became used to being swooped upon and 
picked up to be carried inside for a feed. 
Caught suddenly or startled in any way, 
down would come the protective mantle of 
spines, the small bare head and front feet 
tucked well underneath, only the long hind 
claws visible. Try to insert a finger under the 
mantle and it comes tight on that side. Try 
the other side and the process is instantly 
reversed. Being so small and only one pound 
in weight it was not difficult or painful to 
raise him, although the small ‘hands’ 
gripping the grass and leaves always brought 
up a fistful of mother earth. 


Often brought home at lunchtime, he would 
drain his ration of milk and then wander 
around the kitchen floor inspecting the 
various legs of the table and the diners, 
presumably for signs of ants. He showed a 
penchant for climbing up the narrow space 
between heavy furniture and the wall, 
squeezing himself quite flat if necessary. 
Arrived at the top he would roll ungracefully 
off the slippery surface to land upon his back 
on the floor, kicking furiously like an 
overturned turtle. Some weeks if regularly 
fed his weight would increase by five or six 


ounces only to drop again if he missed for a ° 


week. 


It was a great pleasure to watch Tachy work 
in the field. The tiny eyes seem very short 
sighted and the sense of smell attuned mainly 
to ants, as it does not warn of human 
proximity. At the sudden appearance of the 
dog, or at the sound of human footfall or 
voice the ant-eater goes to earth, scuffling 
into the hard surface. Stand perfectly still and 
in a very few moments his head will emerge, 
listen carefully, and though a large boot may 
be standing each side of his body he will cast 
caution to the winds and resume business 
with a will. It is a delight to stand thus and 
watch the small bulldozer scratch and strain 
at an ant hole, every muscle brought into 
play as the long rubbery snout is forced into 
the burrow. Then follows a deliciously 
relaxed period while the long tongue is busy 
amongst the ants. Ants swarm out in panic 
until he is absolutely covered with them. A 
few casual licks round the top of the hole 
and he moves on, the colony not destroyed 
but only thinned out a little. 
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Much dirt is said to be taken in along with 
the main dish of ants, perhaps to aid in the 
digestive processes of the stomach. (Here a 
bit is missing from the bottom of the page.) 


autumn Tachy’s excavations were to be seen 
all around. His immediate whereabouts could 
often be pinpointed by a staring group of 
cattle, which are apparently tolerated by ant- 
eaters. Period of greatest activity was 
generally in the late afternoon, very rarely 
was he to be seen working before one 
o’clock, especially if the grass was wet until 
late in the morning. The little bear-like figure 
padded with square-gaited action from 
paddock to paddock at quite a brisk walking 
pace, pausing here and there to sample a 
likely spot. Taken up from the day’s chosen 
working place, fed some milk and set down 
elsewhere, perhaps in a different direction, 
Tachy would soon be found right back where 
he had started that morning, finishing the job 
at which he had been disturbed. Only once 
did I find his night’s resting place. Poking 
along the dry side of a paling fence the dry 
earth before my foot suddenly flinched! 


We made a point of bringing him home and 
releasing him under the house after a feed, 
hoping the dry earth and warm chimney 
bricks might entice him to spend the winter 
in shelter should he find it necessary to 
hibernate. Certainly there is no sign of him 
since this very cold weather set in. There is 
always the hayshed, however, and various 
nooks and crannies under old concrete 
floors. We hope, when warmer days are here 
again, to see this very welcome addition to 
our domestic animals once more. 


Adult ant-eaters undoubtedly work all 
through the winter, for they are often to be 
seen in the wettest bush and the signs of their 
industry are there for all to see. One wonders 
if the small ones fall victim to hungry foxes. 
They are seldom seen. Ours had little skill in 
digging into hard ground, and once rolled 
over would be very vulnerable in the soft 
underparts and bare head. I must confess to a 
certain anxiety for the safety of this engaging 
little wildling who wouldn’t be caged at any 
price.” 
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Meeting: Friday 28 October Galapagos — Ken Harris (scheduled speaker, Peter 
Menkhorst is unable to attend) 

Excursion: Saturday 29 October Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale Neighbourhood 
House. 

Bird Group Excursion: November — David Stickney is organising a time at Loy 
Yang to view the Peregrine Falcons, but no details available 
until October GM. Contact: Elsie Coggan 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Saturday 5 November — Tom Simpson’s farm. Meet 10am 
Trafalgar Rail Stn. Contact: Wendy Savage 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 25 November Changes to Vegetation Impacting on Birds — Josephine 
McHunter 

Excursion: Saturday 26 November Cranbourne Botanic Gardens. Meet 10.30am at the gardens 
carpark (Melway 133 K10). Park entrance is off Ballarto 
Rd - turn west off Sth Gippsland Hwy. For carpooling or if 
you need a lift contact Wendy # 5634 2246 or ask at GM. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @® 5195 5321 


_ VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY os 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. # 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


S OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 2 
Contacts: Ron Kerr 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes 5148 3058 (Secretary) 
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AUSTRALIA KEEPS ACACIA 


Dick Brummitt has written an article in the 
Growing Australia publication of the 
Australian Plants Society to say we are to 
retain the name Acacia for most of the 
Australian species. 


Mr Brummitt is secretary of the Committee 
for Spermatophylla (seed bearing plants) a 
section of the International Botanical 
Congress. The Committee has 15 members — 
2 from Asia, 1 from Africa, 1 from South 
America, 6 from Europe, 4 from America 
and | from Australia. In order to recommend 
the acceptance of a proposal a 60% majority 
is needed by the Committee. This means a 
minimum of 9 votes in favour. 


Tony Orchard and Bruce Mastin published a 
Proposal in the journal Taxon in 2002 
arguing in favour of Australia retaining the 
name Acacia for most of our species. This 
was automatically referred to the Committee 
of Spermatophylla. The Committee does not 
Meet in person, all matters being dealt with 
Y correspondence. Mr Brummitt received 
and circulated opinions both in favour and 
against the proposal. This involved the 
largest correspondence ever in the history of 
the Committee. 250 letters of support were 
Teceived and every single one helped the 
Cause. The vote was.9 to 6, just enough to 
get the proposal accepted. 


The next formality was to pass the proposal 

On to the General Committee, normally just a 

Tubber stamping operation. On the is 

Occasion it was unusual in that there was 

reas Opposition but the proposal was passed 
to 6, 


The next step was to pass the General 
Ommittee’s recommendation through the 
Omenclature Section of the International 
Otanical Congress. This meeting was 

attended by 200 botanists. Conservation 

lSsues are normally just passed through at the 
usiness end of the meeting and never in the 

Istory of things has an individual case been 

Challenged at this point. But because the 

pposition announced they wished to oppose 
€ recommendation it was put to a debate 

On the last day. Never had such lobbying 
Cen done before — even to solicit support 
om places that did not send representatives. 
€ chairman ruled that as the original 


proposal had needed a 60% majority to be 
accepted the same would apply to this 
committee. The vote was 247 against 
Australia retaining Acacia and 203 in favour. 
As this was only 55% Australia had won. 
Even then, when the plenary session of the 
whole Congress was held a week later, the 
discussion was raised again; but was quickly 
squashed. 


It should be noted that apart from about 10 
species in Northern Queensland all the other 
species in Australia and sparingly in some of 
the islands in the Pacific, totalling about 
1000 species, fall into the one group — now 
Acacia. The other 300 species of the World 
fall into two roughly equal groups in the 
Americas, tropical Africa and tropical Asia. 
Half the African species that have been 
Acacia would be taken out of Acacia and put 
into Senegalia irrespective of the result of the 
above proposal. This is caused by the 
division of the previous Acacias into the 
three groups instead of just Acacia. 


For the arguments for the change see my 
previous article in Issue 462, June 2003 in 
the Latrobe Valley Naturalist. 


Bon Thompson 


APS NATIVE FLOWER SHOW 


The Australian Plants Society South Gippsland 
Group is holding their not to be missed annual 
Native Flower Show and Plant Sale, featuring: 


Australian Flora & Fauna Artwork Exhibition 
Book Sales 
Refreshments 
Koonwarra Saleyards 

Sth Gippsland Hwy 7km south of Leongatha 
Melway 512 V11_ Enquiries: & 5664 2221 
Saturday 5"" November 10am to Spm 


Floral Displays 
Named Specimens 


Sunday 6" November 10am to 4pm 
Entry $3 
Children under 12 free & a free plant! 


LVENC SUMMER CAMP LICOLA 


Friday 20 — Monday 23 January 2006 


Please put your name on the list at the GM if 
intending to go. Full details next Naturalist. 
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REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 


HEED 1992005. 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 October: Galapagos — Ken Harris 
(scheduled speaker, Peter Menkhorst unable 
to attend.) 


Saturday 29 October: Mullundung 
excursion. Meet 10am  Gormandale 
Neighbourhood House. 


Friday 25 November: Changes _ to 
Vegetation Impacting on Birds — Josephine 
McHunter 


Saturday 26 November: Cranbourne 
Botanic Gardens. Meet 10.30am at gardens 
carpark (Melway 133 K10). Park entrance is 
off Ballarto Rd — turn west off South 
Gippsland Hwy. If needing a lift contact 
Wendy or ask at GM. Carpooling to be 
arranged. 


Club Christmas Party Saturday 10 
December at ‘Eurabbie’, Yarragon South, 
12 noon. Details next month’s Naturalist. 


Botany Group — 5 November: Going to 
Tom Simpson’s farm. Meet 10am at 
Trafalgar Railway Station. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Bird Group — 14 November: david 
Stickney is organising a time to view the 
Peregrines at Loy Yang but no details until 
GM. . Contact: Elsie Coggan % 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $247.01. 
Investment A/c $12,367.16. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page — no update as David S away. 


Naturalists 2000-2004 have been bound. 
Cost $55 (was $45 each for the other 3 
books); Wendy has paid Peter Lendon. 


The committee is pleased to appoint David 
Mules to the position of Treasurer. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — David S/Phil to 
follow up maintenance arrangements. 


GPS purchase — John Poppins recommended 
a Garmin 60 for $329; passed for payment. 


_ John to be asked to purchase. 


Nature Guide — Phil, Jackie-and Wendy had 
another session editing text. More work to 
be done. Meeting planned for full (book) 
committee to choose photos Wednesday 5 
October at Tims’. 


BOCA coach tour Saturday 10 September 
very successful. Six club members went 
along to show them around, and they were 
very impressed with both Uralla Reserve and 
Morwell NP. 


Jean Galbraith plant specimens from WA in 
Herbarium — will consider if Traralgon 
Historical Society or Gallery would be 
suitable. Wendy has emailed Alison Vaughan 
seeking more information, but no reply yet. 


Ollerton Avenue Reserve — no progress. Alix 
hopeful of funds from Latrobe Council. Next 
meeting 4 October. 


Program planning meeting 28 September at 
Lorna’s. 


Summer Camp at Licola — start list of 
members planning to attend at GM. 


Bird Challenge — at BM only David M and 
Jackie interested; date tentatively set for 
Saturday 3 December. Other members to be 
consulted. 


Bird Group did a survey on request for Lisa 
Phelan at Hazelwood North who is 
concerned about the effect a housing 
development nearby will have on the birds on 
a 10 acre dam they have on their property. 


Betty Jarvis rang concerned about a planned 
tree planting at Dawson, worried that it may 
be in the grasslands. She will find out more 
and let us know if there is reason for 
concern. 


Conservation Matters 


Lorna will attend IP Hazelwood ERC 
meeting tomorrow. She will bring to the GM 
Hazelwood magazine with an article on the 
water sampling with Ian Endersby in it. 


WGCMA Native Vegetation Implementation 
Committee 5 September — Jackie reported 
that the Endangered Vegetation officer 
employed by the CMA has commenced 
contacting landholders with endangered 
vegetation on their properties with offers of 
help to protect the vegetation, with good 
results 
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Traralgon Creek NEIP — Phil distributed a 
newsletter about the NEIP (see Sept 
Naturalist for a summary). Mike Answerth 
of the Engineering Section of Latrobe City 
Council is asking the Club for plant survey 
data to progress the NEIP. 


CEWG -— Phil attended an informal meeting 
of the group on policy development. Phil has 
the Latrobe City Biodiversity Assessment 
document which he will pass on to the Club. 


EDITOR’S NOTE | ee oe 

In Ellen Lyndon’s article about Tachy the 
Spiny Ant-eater in last month’s Naturalist 
you may remember that there was a section 
missing (see top of 2" column page 6). 
Eulalie Brewster has very kindly sent me a 
note with the missing piece, so here it is — 


“Much dirt is said to be taken in along with 
the main dish of ants, perhaps to aid in the 
digestive processes of the stomach. 


Being a homestead site for many years our 
hillock is liberally besprinkled with buried 
Wood and stones amongst the grass, and ants 
are perhaps amongst the most plentiful of a 
varied post fauna. All through the autumn 
Tachy’s excavations were to be seen all 
around.” 


Talk by Ian Endersby 26 August 2005 


Determining the number and variety of 
Species of aquatic insects and other 
vertebrates found in our creeks, rivers and 
€s and wetlands is an excellent way to 
€stimate the health of our water bodies. That 
1S - to what extent are they polluted or 
degraded by erosion or other factors. Ian 
ndersby certainly increased our knowledge 
Of the invertebrates and the environment in 
Which they live at the August meeting. 


Environmental factors such as water current 
Speed, temperature, turbidity, oxygen level 
and flow structure are all important in the 
€cology of aquatic invertebrates. Headwaters 
SF rivers are characterised by fast currents 
and turbulence and therefore high levels of 
oxygen. Invertebrates must cope with these 
eens: for instance by streamlining body 
th Pe or, as in caddis flies, by sheltering on 
2 © downside of rocks, or by burial in the 
“strate out of the turbulence. Some use 


suckers to maintain their place. Downstream 
the gradient is lower and the current is 
slower. Meanders develop, _ turbidity 
increases and oxygen is lower. Surface 
dwellers are present; less streamlined insects 
with different breathing requirements to 
those upper reaches of the river are present. 
In a billabong or dam there is no current and 
the effect of sunlight on the water creates 
stratification by light and temperature. The 
profundal zone starts where light does not 
penetrate and the temperature drops. 
Chironomid midge larvae (bloodworms) can 
live here in the oxygen poor environment 
because of their haemoglobin content. Other 
effects on our water courses and bodies 
including shading, wood detritus, bank 
stabilising, bank vegetation all of which 
influence which insects are present. 


Insects have different ways of absorbing 
oxygen — spiracles (a series of holes along 
the body close to haemocoel — insect blood), 
external gills, rectal gills (dragonfly larvae — 
also used for jet propulsion) and anal gills 
(Plectoptera or stone flies). Adult water 
beetles carry air under their elytra (the hard 
wing covers). Feeding invertebrates shred, 
gouge, graze, filter, scrape pierce and 
predate their food. 


The aquatic larvae or nymphs* of insects 
appears to have evolved at different times in 
different Orders of insects. Orders include: 


Hemiptera — Bugs (often look like beetles 
but have sucking mouthparts) eg Water 
Boatmen and Skimmers 


Coleoptera -— Beetles (have biting 
mouthparts) Larvae and adults aquatic. 
Adults have various swimming adaptations 


Diptera — Flies with one pair of wings. 
Larvae only including the midges and 
hoverfly larvae 


Megaloptera — Alderflies and Dobsonflies 


Mecoptera — Scorpion Flies and Hanging 
Flies 


Neuroptera — Antlions. Three families are 
aquatic and live in fresh water sponges. 


Tricoptera — Caddis Flies (make tubes of 
sand grains) 


Odonata — Dragon Flies and Damsel Flies 
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Plecoptera — Stone Flies 
Ephemeroptera — Mayflies 


Lepidoptera — One family of moths is aquatic 
(Pyralidae) 


Ian spoke of the Sustainable River Audit 
Program. Rivers can be rated on various 
measures: 


Richness (biodiversity) which counts 
the number of taxa present in comparison to 
a reference site. 


SIGNAL is a measure of Family 
sensitivity to pollution compared to a 
reference site graded 1 (awful) — 10 
(pristine). This measure can be misleading 
because it uses Family level only. There can 
be a big range of tolerance to pollutants 
within Families. 


AUSRIVAS uses Observed (QO) 
status vs Expected (E) status. It is an 
indicator of the biological site and 
measurement of iver health using 
multivariate statistical techniques which 
cluster and correlate groups of invertebrates. 
If the site is more biologically diverse than 
predicted, then the site has been enriched; if 
the site is similar, or nowhere near to the 
prediction, then it may be possible to identify 
the cause. 


*Larva — The immature (often grub-like) 
stage of endopterygote insect groups whose 


life cycle involves a _ larva-pupa-adult 
sequence. 
Nymph - The immature stage of 


exopterygote insect groups whose life cycle 
involves gradual development from nymph to 
adult. The nymphs usually resemble adults 
except for lacking functional wings. 


Reference: A Field Guide to Insects in 
Australia. 2"! ed 2003. Zborowski P. and R. 
Storey. Reed New Holland. 


Jackie Tims 
EXCURSION 


Saturday 27" August 
Following the talk on Aquatic Invertebrates 
by Ian Endersby on Friday night, we met at 


the Morwell River Wetlands to see what we 
could find and identify. I think the number 


of participants must have set a record for a 
club excursion, certainly in my time, as about 
36 club members and Waterwatch members 
turned up. The unseasonably warm weather 
may have helped bring people along. 


Kevin Jones from International Power 
Hazelwood gave us a brief summary of the 
development of their wetlands. They have 
been developed as a Replacement Wetland 
Project for wetlands to be lost to their coal 
field development, and were commenced 6 
years ago. The early plantings of Swamp 
Paperbark, Swamp Gum, Manna Gum, 
Blackwood and Prickly Tea-tree are growing 
very well, and the overall impression is of a 
well-vegetated area around the water. To 
speed up the development of biodiversity at 
the site, Swamp Paperbark root balls, woody 
debris and ephemeral mud containing a rich 
assortment of aquatic biota was transferred 
from the wetlands to be lost in a large scale 
operation involving excavators and a tip 
truck. 


We set out to collect and examine this 
aquatic biota with Ian’s help. Jackie set up a 
microscope on a table on the sampling 
platform, and using Ian’s nets we soon had 
samples of the water, teeming with moving 
things, in the dishes for viewing. 


Ian had photocopied his Guide to Major 
Groups of Freshwater Invertebrates for each 
of us, which would allow us to decide in 
which Order they belonged, and he had a 
more detailed key which went down to the 
Family and Genus. 


Being complete novices, we were very slow 
using the key, especially working out how 
the unfamiliar descriptions matched our 
specimen. Our first specimen was an aquatic 
bug about 8 mm long, fairly flat with its front 
legs looking a bit like claws. It belonged to 
the order Hemiptera, family Naucoridae and 
genus Naucoris. Its description was 

dorsoventrally flattened, mid and hind tibiae 
very spiny, fore femora broadly triangular 
and raptorial’ This is why we needed Ian’s 
help. It didn’t look nearly as interesting as 
the next specimen, which was a wriggler 
(mosquito larvae). Despite having drunk 
many of these as a child in our tank water, I 
had never looked at them under 
magnification and was amazed to see the 
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from its behind. It was possible to see a lot 
of detail of most of the specimens with a 
hand lens. 


While a group of us had been crowding 
around the microscope, the Waterwatch 
group had set up their equipment on the 
grassy bank and had separated the different 
types of invertebrates into the compartments 
of an ice cube tray. This made it easy to see 
the broad groups they had found, and 
appreciate the great variety of lifeforms in 
the wetland. There were worms, crustaceans, 
bugs such as waterboatmen and insect larvae 
Such as mayfly and caddis fly. The caddis fly 
larvae live in a portable home — a small 
segment of grass stem from which their head 
and front legs protrude, being retracted when 
disturbed. For identification, they used a field 
guide with attractive colour plates titled 
Colour Guide to Invertebrates of Australian 
Inland Waters’ by John H Hawking and 
Felicity J Smith. It did not use a key, but 
relied on matching the specimen with a 
Picture. 


Some club members preferred to walk 
around bird watching than compete for space 
at the identification area on the viewing 
Platform, and Estelle was lucky enough to 
Spot the resident Brown Bittern standing 
Motionless in the vegetation by the water’s 
€dge as she walked around alone. 


After lunch, having exhausted our mental 
Capacity on this new area of aquatic 
Invertebrate identification, those members 
Temaining walked around the wetlands bird 
watching. Despite the high level of the water 
Which meant relatively low numbers of water 

Irds, David Mules recorded 43 species. I 
Would like to thank Ian for patiently guiding 
Complete novices in this new area of 

IScovery, and Kevin for freely giving up his 
Whole Saturday to make the wetlands 
available for our excursion. 


Hazelwood Wetlands Bird List 27.8.2005 


Welcome Swallow White Ibis 
§ arter Black Swan 
Gauling Magpie-lark 
Teat Cormorant Richard’s Pipit 
Li tple Swamphen Great Egret 
Ittle Pied Cormorant Australasian Shoveller 
Wheeevtailed Eagle Whistling Kite 
Ite-necked Heron Masked Lapwing 
te-eared Honeyeater Red Wattlebird 


BOCA DAY 


White-faced Heron Royal Spoonbill 
Golden-headed Cisticola Tree Martin 

Grey Fantail Brown Bittern 
Eurasian Coot Dusky Moorhen 
New Holland Honeyeater Little Raven 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill Magpie 

Swamp Harrier Pelican 

Pacific Black Duck Superb Fairy-wren 
Chestnut Teal Hoary-headed Grebe 
Striated Pardalote Laughing Kookaburra 
Little Black Cormorant Spotted Pardalote 
White-plumed Honeyeater Grey Shrike-thrush 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo 

Wendy Savage 


The following report of the recent BOCA bus 
trip to Uralla Reserve and Morwell NP was 
submitted by Martin O’Brien from BOCA. 
Martin and his wife Kaye Trainor spoke to our 
club in 1997 about their experience monitoring 
Orange-bellied Parrots in Tasmania. Kaye, 
Gwyn Trainor’s daughter, was also on the 
BOCA outing. 


GIRP: 


A wonderful outing to some remnant Warm 
temperate and Damp rainforest in West 
Gippsland was enjoyed by 21 BOCA members 
on Saturday 10 September. Thanks to outing 
leader John Kirton who in association with 
Martin O'Brien, had organised plenty of reading 
material for the days outing for us to read on the 
bus trip out and coordinated local support from 
the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists Club 
(LVFNC). Reading material included a copy of 
the fine book 'Flowers and Ferms of Morwell 
National Park' by birdo and naturalist Ken 
Harris. 


1. Uralla Nature Reserve Trafalgar 


The club's previous visit to this part of Gippsland 
was almost entirely washed out so members 
anticipated a good day this time round. Our first 
locality was a small conservation reserve (Uralla 
Nature Conservation Reserve) on the southern 
edge of Trafalgar township. This is a 120 
hectare wet forest remnant of the once immense 
Strzelecki Ranges forests. After a brief visit to 
the Trafalgar tip the bus finally parked and we 
were ready for birding. 


The Atlas of Victorian Wildlife has recorded only 
11 species of birds (6 of them introduced) for 
Uralla Nature Reserve so the group was hoping 
to add to the list straight away. After a brief 
introduction to the reserve by Uralla Committee 
of Management member Herb Lucas, the group 
did a loop walk accompanied by Herb and LVFN 
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members Elsie Coggan, David Mules, Jackie 
Tims and Ken and Wendy Savage. This covered 
mainly tall Shrubby Foothill Forest comprising 
Mountain Grey-gum, stringybarks, peppermints, 
Strzelecki Gum (threatened in Victoria), Apple 
Box and Manna Gum. There were a number of 
very large Mountain Grey-gums present which 
towered over us and shortly we discovered the 
hoped for owl (discussed by some members on 
the trip up) which appeared in the form of a 
Southem Boobook low in an Acacia. A little 
further down the track we recorded a large 
Wedge-tailed Eagle nest high in a Mountain 
Grey-gum. Other good finds for this location 
were Brown Gerygone, (one observed pulling off 
fibrous bark as nest material) and plenty of little 
vertical burrows dug by a few species of 
burrowing crayfish (Engaeus species) under our 
feet (the area has records of a few species of very 
rare and threatened native crayfish). Dingy 
Swallowtail and Australian Admiral butterflies 
were also present above the shrub layer. Lewin's 
and Yellow-faced Honeyeaters kept up a chatter 
in the sub-canopy and three Australian Shelduck 
were briefly seen above the canopy honking in 
display flight. We had hoped to see a Red- 
browed Treecreeper and the species was finally 
recorded not long before departure by LVFNC 
members Wendy Savage and Jackie Tims. The 
LVFNC has a regular December visit to Uralla 
Nature Reserve as part of the BOCA Bird 
Challenge Count each year and this has resulted 
in a number of new birds being recorded for the 
reserve. The walk through Uralla finished with 
the sighting of some nice _ bird-orchids 
(Chiloglottis species) near the park entrance. 


Vertebrate species recorded on the day are as 
follows (B = breeding recorded): White-throated 
Treecreeper, Golden Whistler, Brown Thornbill, 
Australian Magpie, Grey Fantail, Yellow-faced 
Honeyeater, Grey Shrike-thrush, Eastem Yellow 
Robin, Australian Raven, Crimson Rosella, 
Spotted Pardalote, White-browed Scrubwren, 
Crescent Honeyeater, Common Blackbird, 
Mistletoebird, Silvereye, Brown Gerygone (B), 
Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Lewin's Honeyeater, Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoo (heard), Southern Boobook, 
Australian Shelduck, Black-faced © Cuckoo- 
Shrike, Varied Sittella, Red-browed Treecreeper, 
Australian Wood Duck, Nankeen Kestrel, Short- 
beaked Echidna (fresh diggings), Common 
Wombat (fresh diggings), Burrowing crayfish 
(two types of burrows on track). 

2. Morwell National Park, Churchill 


After a successful 90 minute visit to Uralla the 
group was looking forward to Morwell National 
Park (and lunch as tummies were rumbline!). 


Local LVFNC and BOCA member, Ken Harris 
arrived shortly after lunch and ably lead the 
group on a botanical and bird walk along the 
Fosters Gully Nature Walk. A number of 
Pterostylis orchids were in flower and the leaves 
of Helmet Orchid (Corybas species) and 
Butterfly (Sarcochilus sp.) orchids were 
carefully admired by the group. Like Uralla 
reserve there was much understorey and 
sometimes upper storey damage evident, as a 
result of heavy snow falls 4 weeks previously. 


An unexpected sighing of a male Superb 
Lyrebird was a highlight along with more Brown 
Gerygones, cuckoos and a Scarlet Robin. The 
weather was changing as we finished and thunder 
was rumbling over our heads towards the end of 
the walk. The group also picked up a local plant 
rarity and Ken was pleased (Hardenbergia 
species ?). 

Species recorded in or immediately outside the park 
by the group were: Australian White Ibis, Straw- 
necked Ibis, Australian Wood Duck, Australian 
Shelduck, Pacific Black Duck, Brown Goshawk, 
Nankeen Kestrel, Sulphur-crested Cockatoo, 
Crimson Rosella, Eastern Rosella, Laughing 
Kookaburra, Fan-tailed Cuckoo, Shining Bronze- 
Cuckoo, Superb Lyrebird, Welcome Swallow, Grey 
Fantail, Scarlet Robin, Eastern Yellow Robin, 
Golden Whistler, Olive Whistler, Grey Shrike- 
thrush, Eastern Whipbird, Black-faced Cuckoo- 
shrike, Brown Gerygone, Striated Thornbill, Brown 
Thornbill, White-browed Scrubwren, Superb Fairy- 
wren, Varied Sittella, White-throated Treecreeper, 
Mistletoebird Spotted Pardalote, Silvereye, White- 
naped Honeyeater, Lewin's Honeyeater, Yellow- 
faced Honeyeater, White-eared Honeyeater, Crescent 
Honeyeater, Noisy Miner, Little Wattlebird, Red 
Wattlebird, Pied Currawong, Grey Currawong, 
Australian, Magpie, Australian Raven, Little Raven, 
Striated Pardalote, Common Blackbird, Skylark, 
Common Myna, Common Starling. 

A comment on the day’s sightings 

A number of members had not previously seen 
Brown Gerygones before and indeed the Atlas of 
Victorian Wildlife shows Uralla and Morwell NP 
as being the western extent to the range of this 
species in Victoria (records further west appear 
to be vagrants). The days outing will assist in 
better defining the true distribution of the species 
in Victoria and Martin is following this up for 
inclusion in the atlas. 

All observations with accurate localities have 
been forwarded to the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife 
to assist in improved management of these 
sensitive sites. 

Thanks to the Latrobe Valley FN Club for their 
guidance and assistance on the day and John 
Kirton for leading another successful trip. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 25 November Changes to Vegetation Impacting on Birds — Josephine 
McHunter 

Excursion: Saturday 26 November Cranbourne Botanic Gardens. Meet 10.30am at the gardens 
carpark (Melway 133 K10). Park entrance is off Ballarto 
Rd — turn west off Sth Gippsland Hwy. For carpooling or if 
you need a lift contact Wendy 5634 2246 or ask at GM. 


Bird Group Excursion: Saturday 3 December — BOCA Bird Challenge. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 3 December - no botany as most of the botanists 
will be wearing their Bird Challenge hats instead. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. : 

Meeting: Friday 13 January ~ Members’ Night — open theme. Bring slides, photos, etc. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY, SATURDAY 10 DECEMBER, 12 NOON, ‘EURABBIE” 
For full details see page 5. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts # 5127 3208. Meet 1° Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
a ee a ea 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 

VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe & 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Sec. & 5655 1381. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office S 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2006 
For details see inside back cover. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JAN-FEB mailed early Feb): 31 JANUARY 2006 
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LYREBIRD WALK -— 23 JULY 2005. 


It?s a mild winter morning and I am 
welcomed by the nice smells of the bush 
when I get out of the car. I am the first one 
to arrive, but soon after the car park is filling 
up quickly. Unfortunately the friends group 
is struck by flu and we have to go ahead 
without their presence. 


The walk is still under construction. The 
path, bridges and pick nick area are 
rehabilitated with assistance of Green Corp. 
The LVFNC has contributed $2000 towards 
the reconstruction. Hazelwood Power has 
Supplied material for the bridges. The small 
bridges we see at the beginning of the track 
consist of concrete blocks with drainage 
holes. The blocks are covered with soil and 
gravel. The sides are enforced with bags 
filled with a mixture of sand and cement. 


A quick chat with Ollier helps me to name 
the dominant Eucalyptus species: Mountain 
Grey Gum, £.  cypellocarpa, White 
Stringybark, E. globoida, Messmate, FE. 
obliqua and Peppermints. One of the 
Stringybarks looks like a runway for gliders. 
The Elderberry = Panax, —- Polyscias 
Sambucifolia in the understorey is quite tall 
and has the size of a small tree. We are 
Confused when we come across a tree that 
looks like a Hazel pomaderis, Pomaderis 
aspera, with a bright white trunk. A closer 
look learns the trunk is completely covered 
by lichens. 


Apart from a few Maroon Hoods, Prerostylis 
Pedunculata, and Bootlace Trees, Pimelea 
axiflora, in bud there’s not much to mention 
about flowering plants. It is left to the fungi 
to colour this excursion. We frantically leaf 
through Bruce Fuhrer’s Field Companion to 
Australian Fungi to find matching pictures. 
€ fungi we found along the track are most 
Probably: 
e 


Jafneadelphus ferrugineus, an orange 
Cup fungus 


® Discinella terrestris, another Cup 
fungus with orange discs 
®* Mycelium of the Coral fungus 


Macrotyphula juncea 
A pink coloured Stereum 
Geastrum indicum, Star puff-balls 


e Crepidotis variabilis on a twig, very 
distinctive with its gills upside down 

e Tremella fuciformis, Common Jelly 
fungus 

e = Litte Mycena on dead wood 


On the way back to the car park we catch up 
with other members. We missed a trout that 
was spotted in the creek. Andrew recorded 
sightings of the Large-billed Scrubwren and 
the Red-browed Treecreeper. 


Marja Bouman 


Mullundung Reserve was the site for our 
botanical ramble on 29" October 2005. 


It is located approximately 10 km north of 
Woodside township, as the crow flies. Our 
stopping places were along Big Tower Rd 
and later North South Rd. 


Apart from the canopy of Box and 
Stringybarks, the vegetation was sparse, 
consisting largely of hardy plants like Hedge 
Wattle (Acacia armata), Dusty Miller, and 
Hibbertia empetrifolia 


There was a good selection of orchids 
present, though in small numbers, and they 
were the main attraction. The first one was 
White Fingers or White Caladenia, C. 
catenata, distinguished from its close relative 
C. carnea by the lack of red bars on the 
tongue and column, and a longer midlobe on 
the tongue. We found both white and pink 
flowers. 


There were three species of Sun-orchid. 
Most obvious was perhaps Thelymitra 
ixioides, Spotted Sun-orchid. 7° pauciflora 
was common too but the flowers were less 
colorful & often closed. We saw only one 
Thelymitra of the Giant Sun-orchid type 
possibly 7: aristata. 


From time to time there were occasional 
Blue-bells - the small flowered Sprawling 
Blue-bell, Wahlenbergia quadrifida and the 
larger flowered W. stricta. If one looked 
hard enough there were very few red flowers 
of Kennedia prostrata, Running Postman, 
amongst the forest floor litter. And Creeping 
Bossiaea, B. prostrata also added a touch of 
yellow in places. 
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It was useful to be able to compare two 
species of Beard-orchid. Calochilus 
robertsonii had a strap-like appendage at the 
tip of its tongue which C. campestris 
(Copper Beard-orchid) didn’t have. And the 
latter had strong blue coloring beside the 
base of its tongue. 


Only a few flowers of the Caladenia genus 
were found. These included the  small- 
flowered Musky Caladenia, C. gracilis , and 
the even smaller-flowered Bronze Caladenia, 
C. transitorea. One solitary Spider-orchid 
was discovered at the end of the day - C. 
tentaculata. 


It was good to find the club emblem, the 
Large Duck-orchid, Caleana major, and one 
performed predictably by snapping its head 
down when touched. 


Beside the track occasional occurrences of 
Pultenaea daphnoides, Large-leaf Bush-pea, 
added a dash of yellow, and on the road back 
to Gormandale Pultenaea juniperina, Prickly 
Bush-pea was even more colorful. 


Ron Carey 
REHABILITATING ‘GRASSTREE RIDGE’ 


The local regional extension officer for 
‘Land for Wildlife’, Kylie Singleton, 
arranged an open day on 15 October 2005 so 
that we local members could accept John and 
Karen Fuller’s invitation to inspect the 
progress which they have made to 
rehabilitate their property ‘Grasstree Ridge’. 


On Vicroads map 102, ref H4 you will find 
Thomas Road which in turn leads to John 
and Karen’s place. This 30ha property at 
Middle Tarwin in South Gippsland has a 
fascinating land use history. In its former life 
the property was crown land and used as a 
gravel quarry. During the 1980’s a nature 
reserve was proposed for the site. In 1004 
the land was purchased by John and Karen, 
who have the challenging task of 
rehabilitating the quarried area and managing 
the remaining remnants of lowland forest and 
riparian scrub. 


When you break out of the scrub your first 
view of the ridge is the site of the quarry, but 
you could be forgiven for thinking you were 
looking at a piece of lunar scenery, the whole 
aspect was dominated by this bald knob with 


water scoured sides to it, and an incongruous 
neat caravan perched on the top! 


To make the contrast complete, a boiling urn 
and a supply of bikkies awaited us for 
morning tea. To add to this pleasure there 
was no wind, flies or mosquitoes and the sun 
shone brightly on a perfect spring morning. 


After a quick introduction to the present 
owners and acknowledging the traditional 
owners, we commenced to take in the 
magnitude of the task of rehabilitating such a 
site. The first impression was that we were 
standing on a patch of bare ground in the 
centre of a patch of scrub, but on closer 
examination you noticed that the material 
beneath your feet was a light grey coloured 
clayey sand, crisscrossed with a maze of little 
cracks that were the result of the sun baking 
the ‘ground’. These little cracks apparently 
were the key to the success of the 
regeneration. 


As I had the mechanism explained to me, the 
process is thought to be that the seed of the 
surrounding plants falls onto the ground and 
is rolled along the surface by the wind until it 


falls down one of these little cracks. 
Providing that the seed has fallen down deep 


enough to be out of reach of ants’ mandibles, 
the seed will stay there ready to sprout at the 
first rainfall. 


The truth of this suggestion was seen 
everywhere. The water was channelled into 
contour drains to stop it running straight off 
the bare ground and carrying the seeds with 
it. This process of controlling the speed of 
the run-off had a more important aspect; it 
was very important in minimising the erosion 
of the exposed ‘ground’. The prime tool in 
rehabilitating the site was thus seen to be in 
using whatever means were available to 
reduce the speed of the run-off. 


Having gripped these basic concepts, we had 
a comprehensive look at the site. The place 
was aptly named, there were in fact a number 
of well grown, and obviously very old, grass- 
trees along the north edge of the clearing. 
Pardalotes and thornbills were busy in the 
canopy of the small eucalypts, while wagtails 
could be heard but not seen. 


Around the edge of the disturbed ground, 
gahnias and matrush were gaining a 
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foothold. A number of very small seedling 
sallow wattles were spotted out on the 
moonscape, and to everybody’s surprise a 
solitary Caladenia was just beside them! The 
examination was now ‘on’ in real earnest. 


A number of Patersonia in full bloom were 
found, good examples of Pimelea, some 
quite large clumps of Caladenia and a very 
small Tetratheca cileata were among other 
botanical finds. One of the women found a 
prickly geebung when she squatted down to 
examine the minute Tetratheca! 


We scrambled down the steep side of the 
quarry and observed that the very deep 
miniature canyons that had been scoured out 
of the side of the ridge were also showing 
Signs of regeneration because in all of the 
drainage lines twigs, sticks and branches had 
mes placed in them to slow down the run- 
Or, 


By now it was lunchtime and while we ate, 
we listened to one of Greening Australia’s 
Personnel. With the use of two EVC maps 
She demonstrated to us just how much of the 
Original vegetation had been removed in the 
ume since European settlement, and thus 

Ow important it was that every little piece 
pact remained should be carefully looked 
alter. 


John said that the ridge in particular was 
Very important as there were Powerful Owls 
In the area, and in fact we found several large 
Pellets. Another item of interest was the very 
Small footprints in the soft mud, possible 
those of an antechinus; other much larger 
Ootprints were those of wallabies. Probably 
the most intriguing thing we saw was a 
ey of dung beetles processing a wombat 
at. 


We felt that we had seen rehabilitation: in 
action, and went home very pleased with 
Ourselves! 


NB With reference to Leon Costermans 
‘Native trees and shrubs of south-eastern 

Ustralia” the ridge is possibly of paleocene 
age lying within 1000mm rainfall isohyet. 


Jim Blucher 
On Saturday October 22 two LVFNC 


Fe oers Joined the SGCS on their trip to 
rench Island and Terri Allen very kindly 


sent two accounts of the day’s excursion for 
publication in the Naturalist. 


FRENCH ISLAND FORAY 


Our twenty minute ferry ride from Cowes 
was in perfect conditions, a still sunny blue 
day, Tortoise Head looming up as we neared 
Tankerton jetty. We boarded the bus (in our 
case, Lois Airs’ French Island Tours) to 
travel the island’s network of gravel roads 
bordered by shrubs and wildflowers, the 
vistas uninterrupted by power poles. Tourist 
transport is, of necessity, by foot, bicycle or 
bus. 


Fat cattle grazed on lush pastures, while farm 
dams supported birdlife such as swans and 
ducks. Gentle undulations permitted sea 
views, glimpses of San Remo, Phillip Island, 
Coronet Bay, Corinella... Add to this 
chicory kilns, stands of Black Wattle (once 
harvested for the London tanneries) and you 
had stepped back in time. This was life at a 
leisurely pace on a sparsely populated island 
of great beauty. 


Our tour included a walk at Mt Wellington 
(the highest point at 96.5m) in French Island 
National Park for a floral fiesta: everlastings, 
Bluebells, guineaflowers, sundews, heaths, 
pea flowers, Blue Dampiera, Hop Goodenia, 
raspworts, wattles, Appleberry, Love 
Creeper, Blue-spike Milkwort, banksias, 
riceflowers, purple flags, Milkmaids, 
Twining Fringe-lily, Blue Lilies, Blue Stars, 
mat-rushes, orchids, waving Spear Grass — a 
carpet woven in blues, golds, orange and 
white, clematis stitching the shrubbery. 


Birds seemed unafraid, one Kookaburra 
bearing close scrutiny. Our bird list included 
Swamp Harrier, Grey Currawong, Welcome 
Swallow, cuckoos, honeyeaters, wrens, ibis, 
Royal Spoonbill, Pied Oystercatcher, 
Spotted Pardalote, Grey Fantail. Koalas 
were plentiful draped snoozing in branches, 
many trees showing evidence of Koala over- 
grazing. Everywhere there was colour, 
birdsong and perfume — and mosquitoes! 


French Island National Park of 11,100 
hectares extends over two-thirds of the 
island, made up of wetlands, woodland and 
heaths. With 580 plants (100+ orchids) it is a 
botanist’s paradise — and then there are 230 
bird species. It is complemented by French 


a 
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Island Marine National Park on the northern 
shore. 


With a population of about 70 (some travel 
off island to school or work), unsealed 
roads, no reticulated water supply, no 
electricity grid, all supplies brought in by 
ferry or supply barge, French Island (twice 
the size of Phillip Island) is an unshired 
province. Step back in time: leisurely (except 
for ferry times and_ tide), unspoilt, 
underpopulated, full of history — a must to 
visit! 

Terri G Allen 


Well equipped with wet weather gear, 
mosquito repellent, sun-screen and victuals, 
members of the SGCS departed Cowes jetty 
on Saturday 22 October 2005 under a 
lowering sky. Most enjoyed the exhilarating 
upper deck, observing a rig-builder’s skeletal 
structure against a misted grey background, 
a pod of porpoising dolphins on the pearl- 
grey water of Westernport and the approach 
to Tortoise Head and Tankerton. 


Gulls and cormorants swirled over the 


mudflats, mangroves marooned on mud, the ; 


metal jetty a seed bed of molluscs. The 
group met Lois Airs, the capable, if minute, 
driver of our trusty bus. We passed the fire 
shed, hall, store, school en route to Mt 
Wellington (97m) in the National Park. Here 
we walked a sandy track in search of 
orchids, enjoying the lavish display of 
wildflowers — and the amorous advances of 
female mosquitoes! 


Apart from the mozzies, we saw a healthy 
tiger snake, three echidnas, a koala with 
young and numerous butterflies. Frogs called 
from every pool. (French Island has Tiger 
Snakes and Copperheads, Koalas, potoroos 
and rabbits.) 


Fairhaven Camp Site was our picnic area, 
some enjoying a paddle. The muggy humid 
day now gave us a mild breeze and, as we 
made our way along the beach, the mozzies 
magically vanished. Coastal vegetation 
contrasted with Mt Wellington’s and bush 
birds gave way to swans with cygnets, a host 
of ducks, stints, Red-capped Plovers and 
oystercatchers. The lagoons and swamps 
beckoned, but time was running out. Some 


collected rubbish as they walked, while 
others pulled pestilential Coast Spurge. 


Our brief foray showed us the island 
accommodation, campsite, National Park, 
beef cattle and sheep, but we missed the 
olives, alpacas, vineyard and eco-farm. 
There’s still plenty to see on the next trip. — 


Terri Allen and Mary Ellis 


HELD 24.10.2005 
General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 25 November: Changes’ to 
Vegetation Impacting on Birds — Josephine 
McHunter 


Saturday 26 November: Cranbourne 
Botanic Gardens. Meet 10.30 at gardens 
carpark (Melway 133 K10). Park entrance is 
off Ballarto Rd — turn west off South 
Gippsland Hwy. If needing a lift contact 
Wendy or ask at GM. Carpooling to be 
arranged. 

CHRISTMAS PARTY - Saturday 10 
December - ‘Eurabbie’, Yarragon South, 12 
noon. What to bring and how to get there — 
see p5. 

MEMBERS’ NIGHT - Friday 13 January 
2006: Open theme. Bring along slides, 
photos, interesting specimens. 

SUMMER CAMP 20-23 JANUARY: 
Details see pS. 

Botany Group — No botany this month due 
to bird challenge (see below). Contact: 
Wendy Savage # 5634 2246. 

Bird Group — BOCA Bird Challenge 3 Dec. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 51271857. 
Finance — Balances: Club A/c $852.51. 
Investment A/c $11,767.16. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Web page — no update as David S away. 


GPS purchased - $329 to be taken from 
Conservation monies in Investment A/c. 


Eric Lubcke Res — David will send letter to 
Simon Clark; no action on maintenance as 
yet. 


Latrobe Region book — committee had a 
meeting selecting photos for inclusion from 
those offered by club members, and 
considering title of book. 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
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Jean Galbraith plant specimens from WA in 
Herbarium — have found that they will take 
very little space to store, and our contacts at 
Herbarium will mount them. Will ring Rosie 
Berry, Latrobe City with information and 
Suggestions for their placement. 


WGCMA sent West Gippsland Regional 
Wetlands plan community survey, but survey 
does not include wetlands with which we are 
familiar, so not appropriate for us to 
complete it. 


2006 Program progress — have booked 
Wilson’s Prom 24 bed lodge (Arthur Lucas) 
for Spring Camp 6-7 October 2006, cost 
$1156 for 2 nights. Caringal Scout Camp for 
2007 — will book Rovers hut (acc 14 & 
lounge) and Spackman Lodge (acc 6). 


Summer Camp Licola 20-23 January 2006 — 
have booked Camp Welcola; 13 on. list. 
Charge $16 per night; pay Treasurer at GM. 
Excursions: Bryce’s Gorge, Pieman Falls, 
Airfield, other recommendations? 


Bird Challenge 2005 Saturday 3 December. 
Bon & Ollie’s group Traralgon South, 
TRRCR; Alix’s group Morwell NP, Moe 
Golf Club, Wirilda, Morwell River wetlands, 
Mathison Park; Wendy’s group Yarragon, 
Trafalgar, Moe Sewerage Ponds. Alix would 
like more people in her group. 


Digital Data Projector - ACER PD113P at 
BigW at $994 (normally $1430) appears to 
be quite good for still images, but not so 
800d for movies. Sony is a good brand. Alix 
and Phil will continue to investigate. 


Purchase of large screen suggested by Bruce 
like the one Don Ripper brought — should 
wait until we purchase a DDP. 


Will write letter to Wellington Shire re 
Omestic geese at Lake Guyatt which are 
Killing Freckled Ducks and not appropriate 
Tesidents in good native bird habitat. 


SEANA Spring Camp at Mallacoota 
attended by 10 LVFNC members. Wonderful 
Weather and range of excursions. ANN camp 
I Vie Alps in January will replace SEANA 
arch camp in 2006. Spring Camp 13-15 
October 2006 at Maryborough. Perhaps we 
should consider running SEANA Spring 
amp in 2008 at South Gippsland 
(Foster/Inverloch/Wilson’s Prom). 


Conservation Matters 


Traralgon Creek NEIP meeting to be held 
October 26 for Community Consultation on 
longer term plan. Phil needs data of club 
plant lists in area of Traralgon Creek. 


LERG meeting Oct. 6 — report on progress 
of Traralgon Creek NEIP. Considering 
developing a NEIP for Morwell River. 


Club members asked to supply data on 
garden bird breeding sites for Deakin PhD 
student Heather Gibbs for a _ project 
investigating the effects of climate change on 
breeding cycles. 

Friday 20 — Monday 23 January 2006 
Accommodation at Welcola school camp 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday nights. BYO 
sleeping bags or blankets, linen, food and 
drink. Be prepared for any sort of weather. 
Cost is $16 per person per night, payable to 
Treasurer David Mules ASAP. 

Excursions include Bryce’s Gorge, Pieman 
Falls and the airfield. Please put your name 
on the list at the GM if intending to go. 


‘EURABBIK’, YARRAGON SOUTH 


Come from 12 noon and BYO food and 
drinks, table and chairs. Punch and Christmas 
cake provided, boiling water, tea and coffee, 
and BBQ available. And we will once again 
have the famous QUIZ — presented by Phil. 


How to get there: Heading west from 
Trafalgar on Princes Hwy, turn LEFT into 
Sunny Creek Rd, then RIGHT into Roaches 
Rd, and then (very soon) LEFT into Earls 
Rd. Drive about 5km uphill to the first gate 
after the hilltop communications tower on 
the left — shingle indicates EURABBIE — 
SAVAGES. 


few neat tricks. Firstly, it is reluctant to open 
on all but the brightest of warm days in late 
Spring and early Summer. Secondly, it is 
quite happy to self-fertilise while in bud. It 
seems to prosper, being widely distributed in 
all Eastern States and New Zealand. It has 
the two common names above, the second 
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only applying to several of its many variants, 
namely those centred on different shapes or 
colours of the top of the column (the post- 
anther lobe, PAL). We found two of the 
Coppertop variants, the first at The 
Mullundung Forest on October 29". This 
variant had a long tubular dorsally- 
compressed PAL coloured yellow. It was 
revealed only when the close-up photographs 
were produced. That is, it wasn’t particularly 
spectacular, even for a 7: pauciflora, that as 
a species could not be regarded as showy. 
But the second variant, found during the 
Purple Diuris count on the Longford Road 
on November 7", was about as colourful as a 
T. pauciflora gets, with a bright crimson, 
very peppery PAL. Two of these red-nosed 
orchids were found, possibly due to their 
tendency to self-fertilise. 

Ralph Laby 

SEANA SPRING CAMP, MALLACOOTA 
Ten club members travelled to Mallacoota 
for the 2005 SEANA spring camp 
‘Exploring the Wilderness Coast’, conducted 
over the extended weekend of 14-18 
October. The very successful and enjoyable 
camp was organised by the Sale and District 
FNC, and attracted approximately 120 
participants. Evening meals, talks and the 
SEANA general meeting were held at the 
Mallacoota Golf Club which proved an 
effective venue. 


The following notes briefly cover a selection 
only of the range of excursions organised for 
Saturday to Monday. 


Geology of the coast to the west of 
Mallacoota. Dr Noel Schleiger led an 
excursion to Secret Beach, Quarry Beach 
and Bastion Point. Noel explained that the 
wider region has some of the largest mobile 
dunes on the Victorian coast. Parabolic 
dunes and active transverse ridges are 
moving eastwards and blowing into the sea 
at Cape Howe. Over the last century the 
sandy tombolo which linked Gabo Island 
with the mainland has disappeared. 


The coastal cliffs between Secret Beach and 
Mallacoota display tightly folded layers of 
ancient mudstones, shales and sandstones. At 
Secret. Beach, parallel veins of quartz could 
be seen in the sandstones. Further east, 


Quarry Beach adjoins a former granite 
quarry. Noel explained that originally there 
would have been at least 1km of rock above 
this site, granite being formed only at that 
sort of depth. 

Double Creek Nature Walk. This attractive 
lkm circuit walk is located off the 
Mallacoota to Genoa Road, and passes 
through an ancient warm _ temperate 
rainforest before gently climbing through 
drier eucalypt forests. We sighted two koalas 
in a single tree near the carpark/picnic area. 
Genoa Falls. At this attractive location just 
off the Princes Highway west of Genoa 
township, we observed several Eastern 
Water Dragons, the largest species of dragon 
lizard in Australia. These reptiles are about 
lm in length, green in colour with a 
relatively large head and an orange patch 
near the throat, and a banded tail. Some 
participants viewed a Diamond Python on 
the rocks. An attractive yellow flowered 
rock-orchid nestled in crevices in the rocks. 
Miners Road, north of Mallacoota 
township. This heathland close to Mallacoota 
displayed a profusion of orchids in flower, 


including a Donkey Orchid, Sun Orchid, 


Brown Leek Orchid and Spider Orchid. 


Our friends of the Sale and District FNC are 
to be commended for organising an excellent 
program in a location infrequently visited by 
most members of participating clubs. 


Philip Rayment. 


FROMTHEEDITOR 


Once again it’s time for me to thank 
everyone for their contributions over the past 
year (where did it go?!!) and wish all Club 
members, family and friends a happy and safe 
Christmas and New Year. 

Next General Meeting is the Members’ Night 
on January 13, and the January-February 
Naturalist will be posted in early February. 


* 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 24 February The Unique South — Marine Life of Victoria’s Marine 
NPs and Sanctuaries — Jonathon Stevenson 

Excursion: Saturday 25 February Coastal Excursion to Duck Point, Yanakie. Meet 10.30am 
at boat launching carpark at end Foley Rd, Yanakie (see p3 
for details of proposed activities). 


Bird Group Excursion: Monday 13 February to Wirilda. Meet 9am at carpark. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan # 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 4 March. Contact: Wendy Savage 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 24 March AGM. The National Herbarium — Alison Vaughan 

Excursion: Saturday 25 March Wirilda and Jean Galbraith Flora Reserve. Meet 10am at 


Wirilda carpark and picnic ground. 


—____— 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris ® 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 
HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 

Contacts: Ron Kerr %% 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


"PLEASE NOTE— 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2006 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 10 MARCH 2006 
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VISIT TO THE CRANBOURNE 
BOTANIC GARDENS ss 


Cranbourne Botanic Gardens was a park 
that I had not visited before but the Club 
has previously held an excursion there in 
1998. Eighteen members assembled at 
Stringybark Picnic Area after a lengthy 
drive from the Latrobe Valley. It provided 
an opportunity for members to catch up 
with old friends who had moved to 
Melbourne from the Valley - John and Val 
Larson. 


The Gardens are under two hours drive 
from the Latrobe Valley and cover an area 
of 350ha in what is a natural bushland 
€nvironmental area in a rapidly developing 
urban area. The Gardens were established 
In 1970 when the Maud Gibson Trust 
acquired the land with the view of 
developing it into botanic gardens that 
links natural bushland, designed gardens, 
Tecreational space and a centre for 
Scientific learning. Since then there has 
een some additional farmland purchased 
that has seen the total site grow to its 
Current size of 363ha. The Gardens were 
first opened to the public in 1989 and now 
attract about 60,000 visitors a year. 


There were two ways of seeing the park, 
either by an introductory talk by one of the 
Rangers followed by a self-guided walk or 
& guided walk with one of the Rangers. 

he Club elected to have an introductory 
talk so Club members could select their 
Own itinerary. 


Sarah, the Gardens’ ranger, presented the 
ub with an excellent talk on the history 
and attractions in the Park and provided a 
800d foundation of information for the 
lub members to plan their schedule for 
the day. 


The Park provides some of the best 

‘€mnant natural bushland in southeastern 
Ictoria. About two-thirds of the site is 

©Overed in bushland, heathland and wetland 

fi Supports over 140 species of 
atened flora and fauna. 


here are five native plant communities 
eae in the Park — Heathy Woodland, 
Tassy Woodland, Wet Heathland, Sedge 
Ctlands and Swamp Scrub. Not all 


habitats were visited by the Club but the 
following summarised the main plants 
found in each: » 


Heathy Woodland. The tree layer of this 
community usually consists of a sparse to 
mid dense canopy of coast manna gum 
(Eucalyptus viminalis) although this is 
sometimes replaced with Mealy 
Stringybark (Eucalyptus cephalocarpa) on 
the lower slopes. The shrub layer is dense 
and dominated by Silky Tea-tree 
(Leptospermum myrsinoides). 


Grassy Woodland. This plant community 
consists of open woodland dominated by 
sparse Narrow-leaf Peppermint 
(Eucalyptus radiata) with an open grassy 
understorey. The shrub layer is sparse or 
absent. The ground cover consists almost 
entirely of monocotyledons, with grasses 
such as Velvet Tussock-grass (Poa 
morrissii), Weeping Grass (Microleane 
stipoides), Velvet Wallaby-grass 
(Austrodanthonia pilosa), Veined Spear- 
grass (Astrostipa rudis), Kangaroo Grass 
(Themeda australis) and Reed Bent-grass 
(Deyeuxia quadriseta) forming the bulk of 
the biomass. 


Wet Heathland. The tree layer of this 
community of a sparse to mid dense 
canopy of Mealy Stringybark (E. 
cephalocarpa). The scrub layer is mid 
dense and dominated by Scented Paperbark 
(Melalueca squarrosa) and Prickly Tea-tree 
(Leptospermum continentale). 


Sedge Wetlands. This plant community 
typically appears as a dense open sedgeland 
without trees. Sedges form dense swards 
dominated by one or two species of sedge 
— usually Zig-zag Bog Rush (Schoenus 
brevifolius), Pithy Sword-sedge 
(Lepidosperma longitudinal), Square Twig- 
rush (Baumea tetragona) or Heron Bristle- 
rush (Chorizandra cymbaria). 


Swamp Scrub. This community consists 
of dense thickets of Swamp Paperbark (M. 
ericifolia) interspersed with Prickly Tea- 
tree (L. continentale) beneath a sparse 
canopy of Swamp Gum (E. ovata) or 


“Mealy Stringybark (E. cephalocarpa). A 


fairly dense cover of sedges, mainly Pithy 
Sword-sedge (Lepidosperma longitudinal) 
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and Common _ Scale-rush  (Lepirodia 
muelleri) characterises the ground cover. 


Most members elected to do the bushland 
walk along Possum Gully Track and return 
by the Tea-tree Track with some members 
walking to the Trig Point Lookout to 
admire the surrounding bushland and the 
Australian Garden from an_ elevated 
position. The vegetation type was 
predominantly heathy woodland. The track 
past the Trig Point Lookout continued 
along Wylies Creek Track where the 
vegetation type was mostly grassy 
woodland and sedge wetlands along Wylies 
Creek. 


The Australian Garden viewed from the 
Trig Point Lookout will not be open to the 
public until autumn 2006. It will consist of 
an 1lha site and include landscape features 
such as the Red Sand Garden, Rockpool 
Waterway, Escarpment Wall Sculpture and 
Eucalypt Walk. There will also be a 
visitors’ Centre incorporating information 
facilities and a cafe. There will be a second 
stage of the garden, covering about 1]5ha, 
consisting of some additional landscape 
and garden features but will not be open to 
the public for about 3 years. 


The Park had abundant birdlife with over 
160 bird species identified. Some members 
were lucky enough to spot a Southern 
Brown Bandicoot, which is a common 
resident in the Park but not often seen 
outside the Park. Also a few members had 
some good views of a Swamp Rat briefly 
on the Possum Gully Track before it 
quickly disappeared in the understorey. No 
members reported seeing any reptiles 
although there are six species of snake 
resident in the Park. 


It was a very enjoyable day and I’m sure 
the Club will be returning to the gardens in 
the future when the Australian Garden is 
open to the public. 


David Stickney 
(Editor’s note: I have David’s 45 species 
bird list for the day — just ask.) 

AGM FRIDAY MARCI : 
Positions vacant are Secretary, VP2, VP3 


and Publicity Officer. Membership and 
magazine subscriptions to remain the same. 


Biss 


OCTOBER BIRD DAY 2005 


Our day commenced with a very interesting 
visit to Loy Yang Power Station to see the 
nest of the Peregrine Falcons. David 
Stickney had gone to a lot of trouble to 
make the visit a happy one. He explained 
what had happened so far with the eyrie. 
For several years the birds had nested on a 
metal beam on the 11" floor of the Power 
Station. It was a very sheltered spot as it 
was about 3 metres in from the front of the 
building and therefore relatively sheltered 
from the wind and the weather. Over three 
years the bird had laid eggs but they had 
never hatched. It was thought that the 
metal beams would have conducted the 
heat away from the eggs thus preventing 
the bird from being able to keep the eggs 
warm. So last year when the bird had laid 
the eggs they were shifted just a little way 
along the beam to a safer place where a 
very shallow box was constructed and 
some gravel placed in it. The birds 
accepted the change and raised the chicks 
which in due time flew off to the north. 


This year again there were three eggs laid 
in the box and three chicks hatched. David 
had a photo of the three chicks near the 
nest. Unfortunately it looked as though 
two of the chicks had died. On the 
Monday morning we were to visit, David 
checked the remaining chick and all was 
well. However later the chick was no 
longer there or down below if it had fallen. 
While David was organising site entry for 
all of us we saw two falcons flying around 
the boilerhouse. So we were optimistic 
enough to assume that the chick had 
fledged that morning. While the birds were 
flying around they were often behind the 
building and we didn’t see more than two 
at one time but that doesn’t say the three 
birds were not in the air. David visited the 
site on subsequent days and was relieved to 
see that all three chicks had survived. 


After Loy Yang we continued on to 
Traralgon South for more bird watching. 
There were a number of birds present and 
perhaps the most seldom seen one for most 
of us was the Satin Flycatcher which was 
heard by all and seen by a few. After lunch 
we called at the Traralgon Railway 
Reservoir Conservation Reserve and 
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observed the water birds. The Black Ducks 
had a clutch of eight chicks which were 
very adept at getting the bread we threw 
them. Those chicks had to fend for 
themselves although the mother kept other 
birds away as much as possible. There was 
also a clutch of Moorhen chicks but we 
could not count them as the hen kept them 
mostly in the reeds and took the food to 
them. To finish off a very pleasant day we 
heard, but could not find in the trees, a 
Sacred Kingfisher. It was reported to us 
that there are actually three clutches of 
ducklings in the reserve at the present time. 


Bon Thompson 


We arrived at just the right moment. When 
Bon opened the door, she said, “Come in 
quietly. If my movement through the house 
hasn’t frightened it away, you’ll be in time 
to see it.” 


It was standing only a few metres away on 
the other side of the stretch of lawn, its 
Srey body side on to the house, atop the 
body of the turtle-dove it had killed only a 
€w minutes before. Ollie had been 
Searching through the bird books. “It” was 
a Grey Goshawk. Standing motionless, 
with its head turned slightly towards us, it 
Was obviously aware of the movement 
Inside the house and wary of what we 
might do. 


Bon and Bruce sat down at the table with 
the Club’s magazines to sort out those that 
Were to be delivered while Ollie and I had 
Nng-side seats watching events outside. 
he Goshawk watched the house for some 
lime before it began to tear at the feathers 
€neath its talons, each time raising its 
fad to check on us. Eventually, it ignored 
Our activities altogether and began to feed. 
Tough Ollie’s powerful binoculars we 
Were able to see clearly the Goshawk’s 
Colourings and markings. The body was a 
efinite grey with a dark grey triangle of 
Shorter tail feathers above the longer pale 
stey tail feathers and its legs were yellow. 
€n it really began to rip into its prey it 
umned completely away from us and we 
rould see the faint sloping bars across the 
Onger tail feathers. The centre of the eye 
Was a deep red with a bright yellow circle 


surrounding it. This puzzled us as none of 
the bird books we were looking at 
mentioned the yellow circle though two of 
them wrote that when in the white phase 
the goshawk has a yellow eye. However, a 
later hunt through Slater’s A Field Guide 
to Australian Birds found mention of the 
yellow ring there. 


Earlier, the Goshawk’s arrival in the 
garden had caused some _ terrifying 
moments for a galah which had banged into 
the windows in an attempt to flee the 
scene. It left behind a small pink and grey 
feather which had stuck in the fly-screen as 
its owner hastily flew away. 


As we were about to leave, there was a 
flash of grey as another goshawk dropped 
in but powered off again as the bird on the 
ground sounded a warning with a series of 
shrill calls. 


Ollie said this was the bird’s second visit. 
All that remained of the first visit was a pile 
of turtle-dove feathers that had to be 
cleaned up. Goshawks evidently aren’t 
taught to take their rubbish home with 
them. Ollie and Bon might now have only a 
small garden right in the town, but there is 
still plenty happening there to provide 
interest and entertainment. Bon’s comment 
on it all was that, while she and Bruce do 
all the work, Ollie and I get to do much 
more interesting things. 


Estelle Adams 


Friday 24 February: The Unique South — 
Marine Life of Victoria’s Marine NPs and 
Sanctuaries — Jonathon Stevenson 

Saturday 25 February: Coastal excursion 
to Duck Point, Yanakie. Meet 10.30am at 
boat launching carpark, Duck Point, at end 
of Foley Rd, Yanakie. There is a short 
walking track to the point where birds 
often gather, and then a walk along the 
beach. If time permits there is also another 
walk nearby that has.a lookout over Corner 


‘Inlet and leads down to the beach and 


granite rocks. Don’t forget the sunscreen 
and insect repellent. 
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Friday 24 March: AGM. The National 
Herbarium — Alison Vaughan 

Saturday 25 March: Wirilda and Jean 
Galbraith Flora Reserve. Meet 10am at Wirilda 
carpark and picnic area. 

Botany Group — Meets 10am on the Saturday 
following Club excursion. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Bird Group — Monday 13 February to 
Wirilda. Meet 9am at carpark. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @@ 5127 1857. 

Finance — Balances: Club A/c $504.81. 
‘Investment A/c $11,654.93. 

Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Eric Lubcke Reserve — David S yet to contact 
Simon Clark. 

Latrobe Region book — Phil, Jackie and Wendy 
close to finishing editing text and will meet 
again. Almost at stage of asking some club 
members to critique and proof read. Funding 
application to Vic Govt (Dept for Vic 
Communities) not successful. Will follow up 
possible SEANA funding. 

Web page is set up, Em Perkins response 
considered. Decided to link our site to the 
SEANA website. Need electronic version of 
2006 program and David S can go ahead and 
send our club information to Em Perkins. 
ACER data projector — agreed need to spend 
$1000-1200 and to purchase when a suitable 
one is found. Phil to collate the required 
specifications and circulate to committee who 
will investigate options, suppliers and prices. 
Consider at next BM. Screen — as we have, or 
back wall, or new screen? 

Jean Galbraith plant specimens from WA in 
Herbarium — information passed to Rosie Berry 
who is making contact with various 
organizations. 

Contacted Sale FNC re proposed letter to 
Wellington Shire re domestic geese at Lake 
Guyatt. Suggested we leave it at this stage as 
council officers plan to quietly remove geese 
over a period in order not to publicise the issue. 
Program for 2006 has been completed and 
mailed with Nov-Dec Naturalist. 

Gippsland Multicultural Services (formerly 
Migrant Resource Centre) rental on meeting 
room to now cost $15 per hour (plus GST). 
Reply this is beyond our means. Lorna offered 
her home. LV Model Railway Club (cnr Della 
Torre Rd and Saviges Rd, Moe) possible at 
$10 per meeting — Alix to confirm. Next BM at 
Loma’s. 


Bird Challenge held Saturday 3 December — 
despite the poor weather, 111 species and 2641 
birds were recorded with 19 participants in the 
3 groups. Thank you to participants. 

SEANA Spring Camp in 2008 at South 
Gippsland (Foster/Inverloch/Wilson’s Prom) — 
need to look over Camp Rumbug, Foster North 
over summer and consider booking ahead. 

AGM - positions vacant Secretary, VP2, VP3, 
Publicity Officer. 

2006 membership and magazine subscriptions 
to remain same as in 2005 (see back cover). 
Conservation Matters 

Nothing has yet been discovered about the 
extensive logging on slopes of Baw Baw on 
South Face Rd raised by Alix at November 
BM and visible from her place. 

Jackie Tims received a WGCMA Lyrebird 
award at their 10 year celebration in 
recognition of her contribution to catchment 
management. 

WGCMA Native Vegetation Committee: the 
last meeting was their last meeting as the 
Biodiversity Portfolio Committee is taking over 
vegetation. To have a farewell dinner. 

At its December meeting LERG toured the new 
and impressive Lumen Christi School ecocentre 
in Churchill; the other main item was an update 
on Latrobe City progress under the Cities for 
Climate Protection program. 

Phil sent Mike Answerth (NEIP officer) a 
summary of the plant survey work done by the 
Club in the vicinity of cies ORE 


‘UP THE CREEK’ | 


Notes from issue fae 2 of the Newaletiee of 
the Traralgon Creek NEIP. 


A steering committee was formed in May and a 
familiarisation tour of the catchment was 
undertaken, later followed by a visit to a 
successful revegetation project in the Powlett 
River area of South Gippsland to see what can 
be achieved in just a few years. The local 
community is being involved via public 
workshops, and EPA personnel have also met 
with the group to ensure the NEIP complies 
with their required format and content. They 
have commended the progress to date, and the 
final Plan is scheduled to be completed by the 
end of 2005, drafts being available for public 
comment prior to finalization. 

‘Spotters’ are being encouraged to report 
sightings of rarely seen fauna to DSE for 
recording in the Atlas of Victorian Wildlife. 
Funding has been sought for restoration and 
revegetation of the Queen’s Parade Wetland to 
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improve the quality of the storm water 
discharged into the creek. 


The involvement of local schools in 
environmental works along the creek will be 
increased and sustained with activities such as 
tree planting, water watch and seed collection. 


RARE SIGHTING 


The following article written by Jane 
Hammond is from the ‘news review’ section of 
an issue of the Western Australian newspaper 
published during the third week of November 
2005, provided by Jim & Florence Blucher. 
“Rare Parrot Sighted 

After two years studying one of the nation’s 
most elusive birds, ecologist Brent Barrett was 
surprised when a western ground parrot walked 
tight up to him just weeks before his project 
was due to end. 

He photographed the bird and produced the 
Clearest images taken in the wild of the 
critically endangered creature. 

So rare and shy is the western ground parrot 
that researchers have, until now, only ever been 
able to survey the bird by listening for its calls. 
The sighting shocked Mr Barrett and his team 
and gave them a rare glimpse of the parrot’s 
Plumage, camouflage ability and way of 
Moving. 

For two years, Mr Barrett and his team crept 
through remote bush on the south coast of WA 
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painstakingly looking for clues to the bird’s 
existence as part of a recovery project for the 
westem ground parrot. 

The research took the team into dense scrub in 
the Fitzgerald and Cape Arid national parks, 
where they worked to record the numbers and 
location of the birds in thick sedge and heath. 
The project aimed to record details of a full 
breeding season of the bird, its breeding 
biology and its conservation needs in a bid to 
ensure its long-term survival. 

Less than 250 breeding adults are believed to 
live in the two parks. No new nests have been 
found in about 100 years. 

For two years, scientists have not been able to 
find any birds from a third population thought 
to exist at Waychinicup National Park, east of 
Albany. 

Mr Barrett, a research scientist with the 
Department of Conservation and Land 
Management, said research had revealed what 
vegetation the ground parrot preferred and 
discovered the timing and location of the birds’ 
breeding season. He said that before the study 
the breed was on the verge of extinction.” 


AGM FRIDAY 24MARCH ss 


Positions vacant: Secretary, VPs 2 & 3, and 
Publicity Officer. Subscriptions for 2006-7 to 
remain the same as last year. 


AMPHIBIANS 
Frog at the Window Wendy Savage Apr 480 
BIRDS 
To Sing Like a Lark Part 2 Jim Blucher Mar 479 
BOCA Day Outing to West Gippsland Martin O’Brien Oct 486 
Feathers — Talk by Tania Ireton 26.11.04 Tania Ireton Apr 480 
George Malurus Cyaneus’ Song & Dance Act (Blue Wrens) Jim Blucher Mar 479 
Morwell River Wetland Bon Thompson Mar 479 
BOTANY 
Australia Keeps Acacia Bon Thompson Oct 486 
own Memory Lane — notes on Prostanthera walteri Max W. Boyce ‘Sul 483 
Geographical Information Systems (GIS) Alix Williams Mar 479 
ikea Salicifolia — An Environmental Weed Bon Thompson Jun 482 
Istletoes Bon Thompson Aug 484 
My Mate Messmate Terri Allen Jun 482 
Some of the Procedure to Name a New Plant Species Bon Thompson Mar 479 
The Slender Sun Orchid & the Peppertop Sun Orchid ~ Ralph Laby Nov/De 487 
ENVIRONMENT 
€w Wetlands Come to Life Jul 483 
€viewing Victorian Parks Management Philip Rayment Sep 485 
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Rehabilitating Grasstree Ridge 

Update on the Strzeleckis 

EXCURSIONS 

And There Were Eyes...! (Morwell NP) 

Avon-Mt Hedrick Scenic Area 

French Island — Mozzie Weather 

French Island Foray 

Holey Plains State Park 23.10.04 

Lyrebird Walk 

McLaughlins Beach 

Moe River Rehabilitation 

Morwell River Wetlands Excursion 

Mullundung 

Outtrim-Kongwak Excursion 

SEANA Spring Camp, Mallacoota October 2005 

Spring Camp Oct 2004 Brisbane Ranges Stoney Ck Section 
Spring Camp Oct 2004 Saturday 

Spring Camp Oct 2004 Brisbane Ra. Cattle Gully Quartz Tk 
Summer Camp at Errinundra Plateau — Introduction 
Summer Camp at Errinundra Plateau — Monday 

Summer Camp at Errinundra Plateau — Saturday Afternoon 
Summer Camp at Errinundra Plateau — Saturday Moming 
Summer Camp at Errinundra Plateau — Sunday Afternoon 
Summer Camp at Errinundra Plateau — Sunday Moming 
FAUNA 

Managing Victoria’s Koalas 

Notes on a Spiny Ant-eater 

FUNGI 

A Day With Bruce Fuhrer on Mt Erica 

Lyrebird Walk 

INVERTEBRATES 

Aquatic Invertebrates — Talk by Ian Endersby 

MARINE LIFE 

Cape Cod, Humpback Whales & the Impact of Local Industry 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Lyrebird Walk Relaunched 

Bold & Beautiful — Poem on Mootwingee NP 

Bumley Tunnel — Talk by Prof Bill Bamford 

Dendritic Damsels ( Turtons Creek) Poem 

Down Memory Lane (Commencement of Newsletter) 

Our Club’s Contribution to Conservation Over the Years 
Our Club’s Contribution to Conservation Over the Years 
Wildlife Tour of Madagascar — Talk by Xenia Dennett 
Wirilda Wetlands 

REPORTS 

President’s Report 

VALE 

Eric Lubcke 

Jack Brooks 


Jim Blucher 
Susie Zent 


Estelle Adams 
Ron Carey 


T Allen & M Ellis 


Terri Allen 

Marja Bouman 
Marja Bouman 
David Stickney 


Florence Blucher 


Wendy Savage 
Ron Carey 
Terri Allen 
Philip Rayment 
Ron Carey 
Wendy Savage 
Marja Bouman 
Philip Rayment 
Julie Parker 
Marja Bouman 
Jackie Tims 
David Mules 
Wendy Savage 


Philip Rayment 
Ellen Lyndon 


Jackie Tims 
Marja Bouman 


Jackie Tims 
Philip Rayment 
Terri Allen 
Ray Hodges 


Terri Allen 
GT Scanlon 


David Stickney 
Bon Thompson 


David Stickney 
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Jan/Feb 478 
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Apr 480 
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Jan/Feb 478 
Jan/Feb 478 
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May 481 
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Jun 482 
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Oct 486 
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Sep 485 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5156 7546 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 

The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
_ all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 

around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 


the author of the article. 

Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: The Editor 
LVENC Ince. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 . 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Spectra Web Design, Traralgon 
LPae Incorporation No. A0005323T 
3 (aes ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 
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Family$36 [_] single $27 [_] __Junior/Student $20 [__] 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ 


Naturalist $18 [_ ] 
(Made payable to LVFNC Inc) | 
Subscriptions are due on March 1” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31° August) | 
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Meeting: Friday 24 March AGM. The National Herbarium — Alison Vaughan 

Excursion: Saturday 25 March Wirilda and Jean Galbraith Flora Reserve. Meet 10am at 
Wirilda carpark and picnic ground. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 11 April at 9am. No details available. Contact, 


Elsie Coggan 5127 1857. Note new day and time: 2 
Tuesday each month at 9am. 


Botany Group: Saturday 1 April. Contact: Wendy Savage @% 5634 2246. 
Meeting: Friday 28 April From the Prom to the Plateau — Neville Rosengren 
Excursion: Saturday 29 March Related geology excursion. Details not yet available. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month lpm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


- SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY — 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation BEES) Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: iain Kerr @ 5148 2575 (Ghesttsaty) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 Seay 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Bill Tyben & 5127 3536 (President) _ 


PLEASE NOTE -— 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE1 MARCH 2006 
Please see inside back cover for details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (APRIL): 14 APRIL 2006 
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SUMMER CAMP LICOLA, JAN 2006 


The 2006 summer camp to Licola was on a 
weekend of extremely high temperatures 
throughout Victoria, and bushfires were 
burning out of control in Moondarra State 
Park and The Grampians. While people 
Sweltered in the heat in Melbourne and the 
Valley, we sweltered even more at Camp 
Welcola. The red sandy ground around the 
camp absorbed and radiated the heat fiercely 
and the gum trees with their thin canopies 
Provided little protection from the sun. 
Walking into the school camp buildings was 
akin to entering an oven, and that was before 
the ovens were put on in the kitchen. The 
dormitories were hot and airless — the best 
Sleep was had by those of us who took our 
Mattresses out to sleep under the stars. The 
Saving grace of this camp was the swimming 
hole on the Wellington River where we 
Could lie in cool shallow water on the river 
Pebbles or swim in the deep hole beneath the 
cliffs in the bend of the river. Many hours 
Were spent at the end of the day relaxing and 
Socialising in this idyllic spot. No-one could 
bear to sit in the baking buildings and 
identify the plants collected during the day. 


Saturday 21% Due to the forecast heat, our 
Planned 9 am start was changed to 7.30 am. 

€ drove up the Tamboritha road, past 
Arbuckle Junction to’ Bryces Gorge and set 
Off to walk the one and a half kilometres into 
P leman Falls. It was pleasantly cool up on 
the high plains, and the wildflowers were 
abundant. Amongst the green grass were 
White Silky Daisies (Celmisia sp) and 
Chamomile Sunrays (Rhodanthe 
anthemoides), golden Billy-buttons 
(Craspedia sp) and Alpine Yam-daisies 

icroseris aff lanceolata), and purple 
Tachyscomes and Wahlenbergias. What we 
TSt thought was a small bluebell, turned out 
to be Native Flax (Linum marginale). It had 
lue 5 petalled flowers with darker blue 
veins. Most of the shrubs had finished or 
nearly finished flowering, but with the help 
id an odd flower and abundant seed pods we 
€ntified the most widespread ones as 
°vea montana, Hakea  microcarpa, 
wi sooiia confertiflora and Oxylobium 
ze ‘plicum. The Dwarf Persoonia (Persoonia 
b amaepeuce) was a tiny little plant with 
‘ight gold flowers, hugging the ground 


almost like a moss. The bluebells were 
plentiful and beautiful. Large flowered and 
deep blue, we presumed they were Royal 
Bluebells (Wahlenbergia  gloriosa) and 
didn’t even consult our books. When we 
noticed some colour variation, particularly a 
small clump with white flowers, we looked 
up the other species on our _ list: 
Wahlenbergia ceracea, the Waxy Bluebell. 
Now we couldn’t work out what we were 
looking at, as it was supposed to have larger, 
lighter coloured flowers, be taller with longer 
smooth edged leaves and a waxy calyx and 
stalk. We saw thousands of beautiful large 
flowered bluebells during our two days and 
there were so many gradations of colour and 
size, we gave up and just enjoyed looking at 
them. 


A bird which flew straight up into the sky 
singing then plummeted back to the bushes 
was an Australian (Richard’s) Pipit, not a 
Skylark. Its song was different, it didn’t fly 
as high and its tail was fringed by yellow on 
either side. White-eared Honeyeaters were 
heard and seen, and a Fan-tailed Cuckoo 
called. 


The track dropped down to a little creek, 
and Richea and Alpine Celery (Aciphylla 
glacialis) grew here. At the end of the walk, 
Pieman Falls could be seen dropping down 
the deep vertical side of Bryces Gorge. A 
single Summer Greenhood, Prerostylis 
decurva was found beside the track. The 
group rested while the plant identifiers 
straggled in, just in time to turn around and 
walk back out. It was hot by now, and the 
lack of shade was noticeable on the return 
walk. 


We had lunch in the shade of the snow gums 
back at the car park, and took our time about 
it as it was such a pleasant spot. 


Returning along the Tamboritha road we 
drove out to nearby Dimmick Lookout, 
which offered a fine view of the ranges to the 
east and the Moroka Gorge. Some very 
attractive pink flowered croweas at our feet 
were Crowea exalata. Clustered 
Everlastings, ~ Chrysocephalum 
semipapposum were prevalent and we 
puzzled over the purple flowered 
brachyscomes with rosettes of spatulate 
leaves and leaves growing up their stems, 
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deciding Brachyscome 


spathulata. 


they must be 


Our scheduled stop at the airstrip was brief 
due to the lack of shade and dry conditions. 
Alpine Podolepis, Podolepis robusta, was 
the flower most noticeable here. It had 
clusters of golden paper daisy flowers 
instead of the single flower head of 
Podolepis jaceoides on our list. 


Our last stop at the Lost Plain was much 
pleasanter with seats in the shade and a cool 
breeze. No-one was in a hurry to leave and 
people botanised, chatted, listened to the 
cricket or just sat and relaxed. Here we 
found shrubs of Mountain Pepper 
(Tasmannia lanceolata), Rough Coprosma 
(Coprosma hirtella) and Scaly Everlasting 
(Ozothamnus hookeri) under the trees. The 
nearby boggy area was dry and hard, so 
there were few flowering plants — the only 
new plant for the day here was a straggly 
specimen of Purple Eyebright (Euphrasia 
collina). 


After the long drive back to our camp it was 


a shock to find how baking hot it was 


compared with the cool high plains. 
Wendy Savage 


Sunday morning 22™ Bennison’s Lookout, 
McFarlane Saddle, Moroka Valley Lookout, 
Moroka River and Hut. 


Because of the forecast heat (40° C in 
Melbourne) we left camp at 7.45 am and set 
off the Tamboritha Road, following the 
Wellington River. The bitumen ran out as we 
commenced the climb towards Mt 
Tamboritha. The dust and winding road 
meant that convey rules were difficult to 
abide by. By the time we reached Bennison’s 
Lookout, the temperature was 27° C. Fires 
were in the back of most of our minds but 
the air was clear of smoke as we looked 
across the valley in the direction of Tali 
Karng. 


We continued on, turning right at the 
Arbuckle Junction to our second lookout 
over the Moroka Valley. No view! While 
John cleared the offending saplings with a 
pruning saw, we checked out the difference 
between the Royal and Waxy Bluebells (see 
article on Botany Group of following 
weekend) and noted several other species 


seen the day before including Huphasia 
collina (Purple Eyebright), Arthropodium 
milleflorum (Pale Vanilla Lily), Olearia 
megalophyllum (Large-leaf Daisy-bush, seen 
the previous week at Mt St Gwinear) and 
Chrysocephalum semipapposum (Clustered 
Everlasting). This last caused some 
confusion as the leaves seen the previous day 
had been silvery and hairy whilst those in 
front of us were bright green with few hairs. 
However the books told us that the leaves 
were very variable and nothing else 
resembled this plant. Ron came up with the 
name of peas — Podolobium alpestre (Alpine 
Shaggy-pea or Mountain Oxylobium — see 
Botany Group report) and Davesia ulicfolia 
(Gorse Bitter-pea), the latter being 
confirmed when Ron insisted we taste the 
leaves. White-eared Honeyeaters and a 
Fantailed Cuckoo were heard while we 
annoyed the Sawfly larvae into spitting by 
waving our hands in front of them or shaking 
the saplings on which they were feeding. 
John had completed his sawing and we 
enjoyed the view across the valley and the 
remote ranges. Driving further along the 
road, the most notable feature was dead 
stags from the 1998 fire. The regrowth is 
less than half of the 8 — 10 metres of the 
stags. A fire in the area now would be 
disastrous as the new growth has yet to seed 
and seed in the soil is likely to be minimal. 


At McFarlane Saddle, pea flowers were 
prominent - Hovea montana (Alpine Hovea, 
Sphaerolobium vimineum (Leafless Globe- 
pea), Podolobium alpestre, and Oxylobium 
elipticum (Common Shaggy-pea). Olearia 
erubescens (Moth Daisy-bush) with its three 
or four ray florets (the ‘petals’ round the 
flower head), Pimelea alpina (Alpine Rice- 
flower), Leucochrysum albicum (Hoary 
Sunray), Coprosma hirtella (Rough 
Coprosma) and Acacia alpina (Alpine 
Wattle) were also found in the shade near the 
carpark. Other members of the group had 
taken a short walk. Mary returned with a tale 
of nearly stepping on the tail of a Red- 
Bellied Blake Snake. We elected to remain in 
the shade with the temperature at 33° C. 


The road down to the Moroka River ran 
down the southern slopes of the valley. 
Polystichum bulbiferum (Mother  Shield- 
fern) covered the ground and treeferns grew 
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in the creeks under tall Stringybarks and 
Gums. Cassinias, Acacia quinquinerva 
(Mountain Hickory Wattle) and clusters of 
what I assumed was Lomatia fraseri (Tree 
Lomatia) but was probably L. myricoides 
(River Lomatia). The Flora of Victoria says 
that River Lomatia can have leaves 
approaching the size of Tree Lomatia, but 
River Lomatia is almost hairless on the 
underside of the leaves while Tree Lomatia is 
hairy. 


My most vivid memory of the whole camp is 

of the masses of Royal Bluebell that flashed 

Bae as we descended. The temperature was 
nC. 


Lunch was on the Moroka River near the 
Moroka Hut, with Eucalyptus dalrympleana 
Overhead and Leptospermum grandifolium 
(Mountain Teatree) on the bank of the river. 
male Flame Robin posed overhead for 
Some time and A Wedge-tailed Eagle circled 
above. It was cooler here and the river was 
too cold for feet dipping for more than a few 
Seconds. After lunch the majority of the 
group drove on to The Pinnacles. Jim 
Florence, Geoff and I left to return to the 
Camp. It was 41° C on our return. Geoff and 
I spent the next hour up to our necks in the 
Wellington River waterhole at the rear of the 
Camp. Just the right temperature - bliss! 


Jackie Tims 


Sunday afternoon 22™. After the long walk 
(alleged to be only 300 m.) out from Moroka 
Hut, we headed for the Pinnacles. And there 
after a slightly unnerving walk along a rocky 
Nidge-line we came upon a fine glass- 
Enclosed lookout occupied by a fire-spotter. 

€ appreciated the company and updated us 
°n the large bushfire burning in the 

-OOndarra/Erica area. We could see the 
billowing smoke from there too. 


As the temperature had been around 43¢/44c 
Or 2 days there were many fires that day. 
Onditions at the lookout were relatively 

Pleasant though, cooler and with a nice 
Teeze tempting us to linger there. 


The geology of the whole district was 
characterised by a most colorful, reddish 
Stone - possibly a mudstone. This coloring 
4ppeared on tracks, cuttings etc. Along the 
Tacks and at the Welcola camp a common 


tree was Red Box, Eucalyptus polyanthemos 
and its attractive blue leaf-coloring gave the 
scenery a lift. 


At the Pinnacles, in the harsh dry conditions 
along the ridge, a number of plants were 
coping very well. For example, Derwent 
Speedwell, Derwentia derwentiana (blue 
leaves and flowers), Clustered Everlasting, 
Chrysocephalum semipapposum (bundles of 
yellow flower-heads), and the smallish white 
daisy, Chamomile Sunray, Rodanthe 
anthemoides. 


There were lots of Snow Gums probably at 
the higher elevations, characterized of course 
by the grey patterns on the smooth bark. 


Our next stop was at Horse Yard Flat which 
is a starting point for the 7 hour Moroka 
Gorge walk. There we found an unusual pea, 
Aotus ericifolium, a little hard to identify 
because the books didn't appear to illustrate 
the pods well. 


The district had so abounded in peas that it 
seemed the soil and conditions must be 
favourable to them. Another pea in 
abundance by the roadside was the Hop 
Bitter-pea, Daviesia latifolia, a bush about 2 
m. high. Another feature of the district was 
the rich pink of the Trigger Plants, although 
there would have been more flowers a 
couple of weeks before. 


Among the birds noted during the afternoon 

were a Flame Robin, Yellow-tailed Black 
Cockatoo, White-naped Honeyeater, and 
Tree Martins. 


Back at Welcola Camp after about 9 hours 
touring a dip in the water-hole in the 
Wellington River helped to counter the heat. 


Assemblies in Lowland and Damp Forest 
Remnants in West Gippsland. Her talk 
showed the many facets of the research and 
the results of her fieldwork. Her study was 
to compare bird numbers today with those 
when Richard Loyn did a similar research in 
1980-83 when he devised a model for 
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predicting the effect of ecosystem decay on 
bird numbers into the future. 


Josephine explained terms she would be 
using such as mosaic in the landscape which 
shows the different kinds of land use, 
vegetation, etc. Vegetation decay which is 
loss of species and the resultant processes, 
eg. mainly hardy species remain. Habitation 
fragmentation was self explanatory. Previous 
work showed how the landscape had 
changed from 1833, 1888, 1902 and 1950 
showing loss of vegetation. Then there was 
the number of species that could be expected 
in different size areas which was not only 
affected by area but also by the distance from 
a larger main area and any barriers to 
vegetation or wildlife. For example Lyrebirds 
will travel through pine forests to get to 
another area of native forest but will not 
venture into farmland. Scattered trees are a 
help to some species. How much habitat is 
needed and how long a decline in bird 
numbers would take have not yet been 
decided. 


Richard Loyn’s model was developed over 
50 sites and predicted the number of species 
considering how big the area and the time 
since isolation. Josephine showed a map of 
her sites. There were 4 different size sites, 0- 
Sha, 6-10ha, 11-20ha and 20-60ha. The sites 
selected were those that were thought to be 
least affected by change. Josephine recorded 
birds for a 20 minute period over a 2ha area. 
There were 20 sites with the average of 9.3 
species per count and the total observations 
were 5046. One of the variables in this 
research was any difference in ability to 
record birds between Richard and Josephine. 
To try to make allowance for this variable 
Richard and Josephine did 7 counts of 
separate observations with Richard being 
17% better. When this difference was 
compared with bird numbers the comparison 
was not so great because the numbers of 
birds were comparatively small. 


The average number of birds per count in the 
comparison of the two studies was 33% 
decline, while the average species richness 
was 25% decline and the total species 
detected at all sites showed a 14% decline. 
This translated into average species decline 
of 9 species while Richard’s formula had 
suggested only 3 species. Some birds were 


new to the area, eg. Pied Currawong and 
Lewin’s Honeyeater which is thought to 
have benefited from the eucalypt plantations 
in the area. Some of the birds in decline were 
Butcher Bird, Scarlet Robin, Jacky Winter 
and Dusky Woodswallows. Josephine 
produced a chart showing 4 of the 20 sites 
had good prospects with others less hopeful. 
There was a change of abundance of species 
with the Crimson Rosella and the Red 
Wattlebird increasing while others like 
Scarlet Robins and many more were in 
decline. As we have heard before Noisy 
Miners have increased and where they are 
present the little birds have disappeared. The 
Miners like open forest while the little birds, 
like Fairy Wrens, like areas with much more 
understorey. 


Another consideration was that the 1970s 
was a wet decade whereas during this last 
decade it has been dry, with an increase in 
temperature in the same period. So the result 
was a decline in the count of birds per site 
from 30 to 20 and for species a decline of 9 
per site. 


Josephine ended with a comparison between 
the damp forest environment and the dry 
forest environment with a greater number of 
birds in the count and the species in the 
damp forest giving it a greater richness. 


Bon Thompson 

REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 20-206 = 
General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 24 March: AGM. The National 
Herbarium — Alison Vaughan 


Saturday 25 March: Wirilda and Jean 
Galbraith Flora Reserve. Meet 10am at 
Wirilda carpark and picnic area. 


Friday 28 April: From the Prom to the 
Plateau — Neville Rosengren 


Saturday 29 April: Related geology 
excursion — rendezvous etc to be advised. 


Botany Group — Meets 10am on_ the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage ® 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 11 April. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. Note new day 
and time — 2" Tuesday at 9am. 
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Finance — Balances: Club A/c $208.31. 
Investment A/c $11,654.93. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Eric Lubcke Reserve — David S_ has 
contacted Simon Clark who has deferred 
issue of maintenance to a higher authority. 


GPS — Jack will look after it and bring to 
relevant excursions. 


Latrobe Region book — will arrange final 
meeting to finish editing text ASAP. Apply 
to SEANA for funding when printing quote 
has been verified. 


Web page is set up. CD to be sent to Em 
Perkins to be put on SEANA web page. 


Data projector — consider buying an SVGA 
quality projector with a budget of less than 
$2000. Alix will investigate what is available. 
Will not buy new screen at this stage. 


Summer Camp at Licola attended by 21 
people. Two full days in the high country — 
very successful camp. Thanks to Wendy and 
Phil for organization. 
SEANA Spring Camp in 2008 at South 
Gippsland (Foster/Inverloch/Wilson’s Prom) 
~ yet to arrange to look at Camp Rumbug. 
Venus for Business meeting — advise Migrant 
€source Centre we won’t be using the 
Tooms. LV Model Railway Club building, 
Comer Della Torre and Saviges Rds Moe, 
behind Racecourse, available at $10 per night 
~ meet there March 20. 
AGM planning — positions vacant: Secretary 
Savage), VP2 (P Rayment), VP3 
(unfilled), Publicity Officer (E Coggan). 
Friends of Baw Baw geology excursion 9 
April led by Scott Murray — details to come. 
Millennium Seed Bank Project discussed at 
Carlier meeting — decided the club would not 
€ involved. 


Conservation Matters 

Native Vegetation Implementation 
Ommittee on which Jackie was our rep has 
fen wound up. WGCMA Biodiversity 
orum has taken over the role. Jackie will go 

along as an observer. 


PLEASE NOTE 


2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW 
DUE — SEE INSIDE BACK COVER 


AIR CON AT CAMP? 
The weekend of the summer camp was, to 
put it mildly, hot. On arrival at the Welcola 
Camp Philip checked that the gas fridges and 
cooker were working and that the generator 
was operational. I helped by wandering 
around looking for the switch for the air 
conditioner. It could not be found! 


However, early the next day, we went 
walking to Pieman Falls in the high country. 
There we found the air conditioner. 


Alix Williams 
BOTANY GROUP - 28 JANUARY 2006 © 
Identification of Plants found on the 
Licola Camp 


At least 12 of us sat round Wendy’s dining 
table to discuss what we had seen at Licola 
the weekend prior to the meeting. Ralph and 
Joan brought along pictures of plants taken 
on the walk on Mt St Gwinear earlier in the 
month, and also his laptop. Jacques and 
Marja brought their pictures of the Licola 
area flora taken at Christmas and_ their 
computer. It was really useful as a refresher 
to what we had seen; not just what had 
puzzled us. Most discussion revolved around 
the difference between two species in the 
same genus. Below are examples of what we 
learned. 


Wahlenbergia W. gloriosa (Royal Bluebell) 
and W. ceracea (Waxy Bluebell). Both are 
large flowered, showy species of 
Wahlenbergia. As noted in the reports of the 
Camp excursion we wondered if these two 
species hybridised as there appeared to be a 
continuum of characters. We did not have 
access to the Flora of Victoria at the camp 
but there was a copy at the meeting. The 
Flora separates the species as follows: 


‘Flowers pale blue to pale violet; stems 
erect; leaves alternate, margins flat and 
entire; virtually glabrous’ (no hairs — JT) 
‘plants of wet treeless sites - W. ceracea’ 


‘Flowers rich purple; stems spreading to 
ascending; some or most leaves opposite, 
margins undulate and often crenate or 
toothed; basally hirsute plants, usually in 
wooded areas — W. gloriosa’ 
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On reading the specific descriptions there are 
qualifiers — ‘usually’ and ‘leaves all opposite or 
upper ones alternate (rarely mostly alternate)’ in 
the case of Royal Bluebells. On reflection, | think 
the Royal Bluebells were in shadier places. 


Brachyscome BB. spathulata’ (synonym  B. 
scapiformis in Galbraith) is a very variable species. 
It has been split and lumped at various times and 
may well be again in the future. The reason for the 
variability is probably due to polyploidy, a condition 
known from a variety of plant species, especially 
grasses of which a good example is wheat. 
Populations of B. spathulata in NSW and ACT are 
known to be polyploid but no work has been done 
on Victorian populations. Egg and sperm cells are 
haploid (as are some organisms), in that they have 
one set of chromosomes. Most organisms (including 
us) are diploid with two sets, one from each parent. 
Sometimes something goes wrong at cell division 
(meiosis or mitosis) and the plant end up with 4 sets 
of chromosomes. The basic number of one set of 
chromosomes for B. spathulata is 9; 18 in a normal 
diploid individual. However basic sets from NSW 
and ACT have been found to be 18, 27, 36 and 45 
as well as 9 (you need to double these numbers for 
the two sets of chromosomes). Clearly a polyploid 
individual can breed with a diploid individual. 
Polyploidy is associated with more robust plants. 


There is also an interesting history to the 
Brachyscome/Brachycome nomenclature. 


Podolobium and Oxylobium According to the 
‘Flora of Victoria’ Podolobium species can be 
distinguished from Oxylobium by ‘their peltate* 
hairs’ (on the stem), ‘trilobed bracts, rigid stipules 
that are usually recurved or spreading, calyx lobes 
that are recurved at antithesis and warty ridges on 
the pods’. 


*Peltate — like an umbrella or shield with a stalk at 
the centre. 


References: Flora of Victoria, Vols. 3 and 4, 1996 and 
1999. Walsh, N G and Entwistle, T J eds. Inkata Press 
Australian Brachyscomes. 1995. Barker, J ed. The 
Australian Daisy Study Group 

Fraser, I and McJannett, M. 1998. Wildflowers of the 
Snow Country. Vertego Press. 

Galbraith J. 1977. wild Flowers of South-East Australia. 
Collins. 


During our February excursion to Duck Point, 
Comer Inlet we came across a heath with 
crimson/pink berries which we couldn't immediately 
identify. Jack Weerts afterwards found it to be 


Leptecophylla juniperina Crimson Berry, which has 
a very limited occurrence in Victoria. It only appears 
at Cape Woolamai and around Wilson's Promontory. 
It is particularly interesting because it is a relic of the 
land bridge that once existed between Tasmania and 
Wilson's promontory. All other species of the genus 
occur only in Tasmania. Jack also discovered a 
relevant report by Jim Willis, the noted botanist, in 
the Victorian Naturalist. It recounted a 1941 visit to 
Cape Woolamai and described his excitement when 
he found the Crimson Berry after a dramatic 
scramble among granite crags on the cliffs, and 
realised he had followed in the footsteps of the 
famous Ferdinand von Mueller. The plant is fairly 
tall for a heath, to 3 metres, and has spine-tipped 
narrow leaves similar to a Monotoca. Its most 
noticeable characteristic is the fleshy pinkish 
crimson berries. We found numerous plants on the 
path between the carpark and Duck Point. 


Ron Carey 
WILDFLOWER WALK WITH FOBB 


A smaller than usual group gathered at Parker’s 
Comer, near Rawson, on Sunday 15 January for the 
now traditional wildflower walk in Baw Baw NP, 
organised by the Friends group. Parks Victoria’s 
Andy Gilham lent enthusiastic support to the day’s 
activity. 

The walk took us in leisurely, botanising fashion to 
the Mt St Gwinear summit for lunch. The orchids 
were magnificent on this occasion, with many 
greenhoods along the way. The Green Bird Orchid 
with its bunch of ‘grapes’ on the tongue was seen 
near the car park. What appeared to be Summer 
Greenhoods were spotted, although this species is 
not recorded in Kathie and Peter Strickland’s field 
guide, a was the Mauve Leek Orchid. Of particular 
interest near the summit was a profusion of Veined 
Sun Orchid which would delight the Stricklands, 
who wrote: “One plant can be found... on the 
summit”. 

The Snow Gum Woodlands near the summit were a 


picture; our lunch stop was further enhanced by the 
antics of a Flame Robin in a nearby Snow Gum. 


After lunch, most of the party walked on to the rock 
shelter at the junction with the Mt Erica-Mt St 
Phillack track. This gave an opportunity to examine 
the small (5S-10mm) pinkish male cones on the 
Mountain Plum Pine growing just below the 
Junction. 

A considerably speedier return walk concluded a 
most rewarding excursion. 


Philip Rayment 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 


® 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
® 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Mrs Beth Isakson 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5156 7546 


— 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 

The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 

around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 

the author of the article. 


} Ontributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

© addressed to: The Editor 
LVENC Inc. _ Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 | 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


—____— 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 28 April From the Prom to the Plateau — Neville Rosengren 

Excursion: Saturday 29 April Related geology excursion. No details available — contact 
Wendy @ 5634 2246 or Alix @ 5127 3393. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 9 May at 9am. No details available. Contact: Elsi¢ 


Coggan @ 5127 1857. Note new day and time: 2 
Tuesday each month at 9am. 


Botany Group: Saturday 6 May. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2240. 

Meeting: Friday 26 May History of Gardening in Victoria — Mary Ellis 

Excursion: Saturday 27 May Train to Melbourne Zoo. Leave Traralgon 7.50am, 
Morwell 8.01, Moe 8.12, Warragul 8.31. Return 5.35pm 
from Flinders St. 
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FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green # 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts *@ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ®@ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre % 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Bill Tyben @ 5127 3536 (President) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2006 
Please see inside back cover for details. — 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MAY): 12 MAY 2006 
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GALAPAGOS ISLANDS 


Travel brochures tell us that the Galapagos 
Islands are “home to an extraordinary array 
of flora and fauna that exists in the world, 
and is one of the world’s most precious 
ecosystems”. 


In December 2004 Ken Harris and his fellow 
travellers flew to Ecuador and thence to 
these islands to see for themselves the unique 
natural history. At our October 2005 
meeting he showed us his slides, many of 
which were of endemic species to the area. 


They landed on Baltra Island, the main 
Airport for Galapagos and then went by a 
type of rubber dinghy to their first Island, 
North Seymour. There are many islands in 
the Group. Others they visited during the 
next 7 days included Espanola, Floreana, 
Santa Cruz, Genovesa, Fernandina, Isabela, 
Santiago and Bartolome. 


Ken said that the trip was well organized. 
They were accommodated on a luxury ship 
and each day were taken ashore to explore 
with guides the places and species of 
Interest; often making more than one landing. 
Usually there would be only one other group 
Visiting at the same time. 


Vegetation. December is a very dry time of 
the year and few flowers were in bloom, 
Owever Ken said he photographed all those 
that were flowering. Vegetation varied 
according to the type of island. For instance 
Fernandina Island has the most active 
Volcano in Galapagos and since Charles 
Jarwin visited, has grown considerably in 
Size by joining up with its neighbouring 
islands. Here the harsh nature of the 
fnvironment limits plant species to those of 
the cactus family. The Lava Cactus, 
Tachycereus nesioticus has adapted and 
tows in volcanic rock where no other plant 
Could exist. 


The largest island ,Isabela, has 3 active 
Volcanos, one erupting as recently as this 
ee . Plants of the Euphorbiaceae grow in 
na dance here. The species Hippomane 
eicinella is known as “poison apple” - its 

Icky latex being dangerous to eat, and is 
: ae a contact poison. Ken accidentally got 
Rear on his fingers but by quick action he 

48 OK. On Isabela Island Darwin’s Cotton, 


a plant of the Malvaceae family, is endemic 
and very important for the textile industry. 


Santa Cruz Island, vegetation wise, was 
considerably different. It was wet, cloudy 
and had forests. Eleven different species of 
orchids grow in Galapagos but only two are 
endemic. One was the Buttonhole orchid. Up 
in the highlands vegetation was lush but this 
is not characteristic of Galapagos as a whole. 


Birdlife. Ken showed us pictures of the 
following birds: 

Nodding Tern - seen on North Seymour 
Cactus Finch 

Greater Frigate Birds - the “great’ and the 
“magnificent”. They nest in mangroves. 
Galapagos Dove - endemic on Espanola and 
North Seymour. 

Boobies - They are close relatives of our 
Australian Gannets. 

Red Footed nests on the ground. It has two 
phases: pale phase has blue beak and the 
dark phase is all white. 

Blue Footed is the more common Booby 
Nazca Booby 

Galapagos Hawk - is related to the American 
Buzzard. 

Waved Albatross is endemic. Named for the 
wavy nature of its feathering. Ken saw a 
breeding pair clicking their beaks together as 
part of bonding process. 

Greater Flamingo 

Striated Heron and Great Blue Heron 
possibly interbreed 

Lava Heron 

Elliot’s Storm Petrel - appears to walk on 
water! 

Vermillion Flycatcher 

Woodpecker Finch 

Galapagos Yellow Warbler - an endemic sub 
species throughout Galapagos 

White cheeked Pintail - a type of duck 
Galapagos Mocking bird 

Medium Ground Finch ; 

Swallow Tailed Gull and Lava Gull are both 
endemic to Galapagos 

Yellow Crowned Night Heron 

Red Billed Tropic Bird - they land on cliff 
ledges so are best seen from the boat. 

Short Eared Owl - is the most diurnal of all 
owls. Ken saw one catch a vole. 

Galapagos Cormorant - is flightless. Only 
endemic in the world. 

Brown Pelican 
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Galapagos Flycatcher 
American Oyster Catcher - breeds on these 
islands. 


Galapagos Penguin - an endemic species and 
the only penguin found north of the Equator, 
probably due to a particular cold south sea 
current . 


Fauna. The animals on Galapagos are 
amazingly fearless of humans. Ken said one 
can get quite close to them. Great for 
photography. 


Iguana - two species: Land dwellers are 
quite a large lizard not often seen. Marine 
iguanas of which there are 3 different sub 
species. There are large colonies on 
Fernandina Is. They spend much time at sea 
but appear to feel safer on land -? Risk of 
shark attack. 

Smaller Lizards: Lava Lizard — there are 7 
species, all endemic. 

Galapagos Lava Lizard 

Crabs: Sally Lightfoot - Hundreds scurrying 
over rocks close to shore on Isabela Is. 
Ghost Crab 

Galapagos Giant Tortoise - there is only one 
species but considerable variation in colour 
of the carapace. Ken saw a very old one 
browsing vegetation. Tortoises can be seen 
moving up volcanoes where they lay their 
eggs down inside the crater. 

Galapagos Green Turtle - Ken had a special 
experience swimming four feet above one 
until it eventually came up for air. 

Whales and Dolphins - these were seen 
whilst the ship was farther out at sea. 

Baleen whales. 

Common Dolphins. 


Like most photographers Ken complained of 
difficulty getting satisfactory pictures of 
these great creatures. The land animals were 
more obliging. 


Places of Special Interest. The tour group 
visited The Charles Darwin Research 
Centre on Santa Cruz. There they are 
breeding tortoises. Ken saw a pen full of 
young ones about 9 inches in size. He was 
particularly interested in a large sub species 
which had adapted to browsing taller shrubs. 
The front of its shell was turned upwards. 


Another place was the Post Office Barrel. 
In the early days when there were no Post 


Offices on the islands, residents would put 
their letters into a barrel for the next visiting 
ship to collect and take back to Europe to be 
sorted and despatched. Today visitors to 
Galapagos sort through the barrel and they 
are honour bound to take back to their 
homeland what mail they can hand deliver. 
Ken obliged with two letters. 


Floreana Island is the most tropical island, its 
coastline the home of three species of 
mangrove - the red, the black, also one 
known as button. Here they saw the endemic 
candelabra cactus, also the Galapagos acacia, 
Acacia roridiana. 


Their last port of call was Bartolome, a very 
tiny island off Santiago. It was extremely 
barren, growing Euphorbia species and one 
unique plant called Tiquilia or Grey Mat 
plant. Very few plants have adapted to 
growing in lava sand. 


Conclusion. Ken’s talk was most inspiring 
and no doubt prompted many of us to learn 
more about this isolated part of the Pacific. 
He brought along a number of text books, 
and also provided me with a list of the 
scientific names of the species should any 
member wish to borrow it. 


Mary Austin 
THE UNIQUE SOUTH — A SNAPSHOT | 


Victoria’s marine life and Marine National 
Parks system - presented by Jonathan 
Stevenson, Friday 24" February. 


Victoria was the first place in the world to 
declare an entire representative system of 
Marine National Parks, - 24 totally protected 
areas in one go. 


So why the terms “Unique South” and 
“Snapshot”? Because according to Jonathon 
the diversity of marine life in Southern 
Australia is just absolutely enormous and he 
stressed that to do justice to all the different 
areas in one talk is impossible, hence the 
snapshot. 


Looking at a map of Australia, we see the 
EAC (East Australian Current) running 
down the length of the East Coast of 
Australia and in the West the Leeuwin 
Current bringing warm tropical waters into 
southern areas. Across from West to East 
the Antarctic Current. Australia also has the 
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largest South facing shoreline in the world 
acting to “trap”, over tens of thousands of 
years, species evolving in Southern Australia. 
Fish like the Western Blue Devil Fish, 
occurring up to Wilson’s Prom and up the 
East coast the Eastern Devil Fish, a classic 
example of one species evolving into two 
when the land bridge to Tasmania separated 
them, now the pattern of distribution 
remaining. 


The “Flagship” example of the Unique South 
are the Sea Dragons, the Marine Emblem of 
Victoria the “Weedy Sea Dragon’, a 
stunning creature and a closely related cousin 
of the “Leafy sea Dragon”, that occurs in 
South Australia. (Jonathon — excitedly 
recounted on first seeing one, how it blends 
perfectly with the surrounding seaweed, 
when he went to push a weed away, it 
pushed back, Arrh!). They are related to Sea 
horses and Pipefish. (They are protected in 
ALL of Victoria, even outside of National 
Parks.). The unique thing is they only occur 
in Southern Australia. 


The Great Barrier Reef may have around 
3000 different species of fish, but 90% of 
these are also found in other parts of the 
world, whereas Southern Australia has only 
around 750 different species of fish. 90% of 
these though are only found here. Maybe not 
as diverse, but well and truly “unique”. 


The nature of the Victorian coastline also 
governed how the ‘systems of Marine 
National Parks were determined. The west of 
the state is heavily influenced by the 
Southern Ocean. There is nothing between it 
and Antarctica. Big storms and huge swells 
hit what is called the “Surf Coast”. The 
Water is colder, rougher and that has a big 
Influence on the type of species. Over in the 
€ast we have Tasmania acting as a barrier 
from those big swells (except when we get 
the easterly, as encountered at times during 
Some Sydney to Hobart Yacht Races). But 
they are not as constant and as a result we 
ave more sandy beaches, as opposed to 
tocky headlands in the west. Then there is 
the EAC, with those warm currents 
€xtending right down to the northeastern tip 
Of Tasmania in summer. Everthing is mixed 
together in the middle around Wilson’s 
Tom. Here you get a whole variety of 


species meeting, western and eastern at their 
distribution limits, like a big melting pot. 


With that in mind, when it came to decide 
where to put Marine National Parks — a 
representation of each different kind of 
marine ecosystem/habitat was chosen to be 
protected. Some are very specific, like the 
Ninety Mile Beach MNP. It's basically sand 
but it is one of the most diverse in the world. 
Likewise Wilson’s Prom and the Twelve 
Apostles MNP all very different. 


Jonathon then ran through the different 
kinds of marine environments and as he said 
in the beginning they are snapshots of each. 


First was the ‘Intertidal Rock Platforms'. 
These are the most accessible, everyone can 
get down to these, they really are a 
“window”, including what you can find 
further out. Victoria has the most diverse 
seaweeds anywhere in the world, just in one 
rock pool, 5 or 6 species, particularly along 
the Bunurong Coast. In amongst the 
seaweeds, the sea anemones, green and the 
more familiar red waratahs. Sea anemones 
are related to jellyfish. When touched they 
fire hundreds of poison darts but the skin on 
the finger is far too tough; it is not 
recommended to kiss them though, our lips 
have very sensitive skin and you can end up 
with a numb mouth. Also Seaweed crabs 
especially active at night, they attach the 
same seaweed as what's in the pool around 
them and will change it depending on what is 
growing as they move around. 


Snails, limpet (false) air breathing type and 
their ribbony egg masses. Turning over rocks 
you'll find all sorts of things, medium size 
rocks are the best. The important thing is to 
always turn the rock back over. 


Next you'll need your face mask and snorkel 
for the 'Shallow Rocky Reefs’. This is the 
edge of the platform that you have just been 
walking on, in a couple of metres of water. 
The first thing you notice is the amount of 
sea weed growing here. Greens, Reds and 
the Browns in sunlit water. The brown is the 
most dominant species. Including the giant 
kelps that grow forests in Tasmania to 18 
metres. Amongst the kelp are Southern 
Biscuit Star, Hermit Crabs, Cephalopods, the 
Squids and cuttlefish (with their flashing 
colours) and octopus (including the Blue 
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Ringed). All only breed once in their lifetime, 
then they die, for some that's one year. This 
explains why at some times of the year 
hundreds of cuttlefish bones are washed up 
on the beach. Also amongst the seaweed are 
fish, some very colourful like the Senator 
Wrasse and the Red Velvet Fish, which can 
mimic seaweed beautifully. 


The scuba gear is required next for the 
"Deep Reefs' moving beyond the seaweeds 
(generally around the 12 to 15 metre mark) - 
everything here is now an animal, Sponges, 
Briazoans, Soft Corals, Fish and encrusting 
sessile animals that grow on the reefs and 
ship wrecks. (In this case the S§ S Auckland). 
Port Phillip Bay has the best sponge gardens 
available. Jewel Anemones grow as a colony, 
Basket star, Nudibrachs (a very colourful 
slug — nudi = naked, Brach = lung) and 
Crayfish. 


The next habitat 'Seagrass Meadows'. This 
basically is what Corner Inlet is. There are 
five species of seagrass in the Narrow leaf 
and Broad leaf groups (Corner Inlet is the 
only place in Victoria that broad leaf 
seagrass occurs). Seagrass Crabs, Spotted 
Pipefish  (Sigmatopora Argus) (like 
seahorses, males brood the eggs), 
Nudibrachs and Cephalopods, like Dumpling 
Squids (Euprymna tasmanica) that come out 
at night. Fish like the Southern Gobbleguts 
that can eat something bigger than its own 
head. Mangroves, the Southern most 
occurring in the world, despite what a New 
Zealander will try and tell you. 


The 'Sandy Areas' as stated like those along 
the Ninety Mile Beach has the highest 
number of species in a given area than 
anywhere else. Including heart urchins, small 
invertebrates and nocturnal ambush 
predators like the Stargazer that grows to a 
metre long. 


The last ecosystem is 'The Blue’ 3 miles out 
and 80m deep, the Continental Shelf. We 
find Pelagic fish like Sharks, also Dolphins 
(Common Bottlenose) and Whales (Southern 
Right) that sometimes come into Corner 
Inlet and Port Phillip Bay. 


Jonathan Stevenson is the Parks Victoria 
Ranger in charge at Corner Inlet and 
Nooramunga Marine & Coastal National 
Parks. He is undertaking a long term study 


of the growth rates and the causes of dieback 
in the seagrasses meadows of Corner Inlet. 


Denis Nagle 
EXCURSION TO DUCK POINT 


The morning of 25 February saw a number 
of LV Field Nats gather at Duck Point, 
Yanakie to meet with Jonathon Stevenson, 
Ranger for the Corner Inlet Marine and 
Coastal Park. At the previous night’s 
meeting Jonathon had enthusiastically taken 
us on an underwater discovery tour of the 
delights of this area. This is a very special 
environment being the most easterly and the 
warmest of Victoria’s large bays. It consists 
of shallow marine waters, intertidal mud 
flats, more than 40 sand islands and supports 
sea floor animals and plants that are rare or 
absent elsewhere in Victoria. 


Today we meandered along the 2.1km 
Yanakie Loop Circuit. The path took us 
through a narrow terrestrial strip between 
the sea and farmland. Coast Tee Tree, 
Leptospermum laevigatum, dominated, some 
Swamp Paperbark, Melaleuca ericifolia, and 
a wonderful group of ancient looking Saw 
Banksia, Banksia serrata. Jonathon 
mentioned the eastern pygmy possums 
enjoyed it there. 


When we reached the beach the tide was out 
a little revealing the muddy sea floor, peaty 
remnants, grey clay and curios iron stone 
rings. 


Doughboy Island was clearly visible. Did it 
derive its name from the doughboy scallops 
we pondered? These clever scallops disguise 
themselves with sponges. With Jonathon’s 
help we observed many fascinating things. 
The half moon shaped jellies that were the 
egg mass of the moon snail. On close 
inspection one could see the wee specks that 
were the eggs they contained. Moon snails 
are active predators of cockles. Their radula 
and acidic saliva are able to damage the 
shell’s muscle thus gaining access to the 
animal. 


There were also pebble crabs, small green 
sea stars, sponges, colonial sea squirts, 
worms pumping water out of their burrows, 
flat worms, sea slaters, banjo shark and 
stingray feeding craters, lots of wee fishes, 
the amazing pipe fish looking just like the sea 
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grass it lives amongst and the aggressive 
Nasarius snails with their eye stalks and 
siphons visible on closer inspection. The 
introduced (? from Japan) broccoli weed, 
Codiumfragile tometoides, was pointed out. 
There was also plenty of algae, Rivularia sp, 
some brown, some slippery blue/green. 


About 30 bird species were noted, the spot 
Scopes proving very useful in the dull 
Conditions when it came to identifying the 
birds around the shoreline. 


After lunch and after thanking Jonathon most 
of us took the short walk to a lookout over 
Corner Inlet and a granite strewn beach; with 
the rocky slopes of Mt Oberon, naked post 
fires, on the distant horizon. 


Julie Parker 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 203.060 50 (ae 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 April: From the Prom to the 
Plateau — Neville Rosengren 


Saturday 29 Aprik Related geology 
SENStD Alix to contact Neville re meeting 
place. 


Friday 26 May: History of Gardening in 
Victoria — Mary Ellis 

Saturday 27 May: Train to Melbourne Zoo. 
Leave Traralgon 7.50am, Morwell 8.01, 
Moe 8.12, Warragul 8.31. Return 5.35pm 
from Flinders St. Will contact Melbourne 
Zoo re group bookings and special activities. 


Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 9 May. No details 

available - contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 

1857, Note new day and time — 2™ 

Tuesday at 9am. 

Finance — Balances: Club A/c $422.33. 

Investment A/c $11,792.35. 

Business Arising, General Business & 
Orrespondence 

Request from SEANA to host Spring Camp 

‘1 2007 — will respond that we are 

Nvestigating venues with the view to host it 

In 2008. 

Latrobe City — Morwell River NEIP. Public 

Meetings to be held Boolarra 29 March and 


Yinnar 6 April — Phil and David to attend 
Yinnar meeting. 

Venue for BM — Migrant Resource Centre 
(now Gippsland Multicultural Services) 
would allow us to use their rooms at a 
cheaper rate than indicated. Will continue at 
Moe at this stage. 

FOBB Geology excursion Sunday 23 April 
led by Scott Murray. Meet DSE Parkers 
Corner llam. Afternoon tea at Silvertop 
Picnic Area. 

John Topp expressed concern re an invention 
of toilet paper impregnated with native seeds 
for use by bushwalkers as publicised in 
Livewire section of the Age recently. 
Website is enviroroll.com, and he has already 
sent an email of his concerns re plant 
provenance. Jackie has sent a letter to the 
Age, but not published. Will send letter to 
Dept of Defence and Scouts (interested in 
idea). 

Survey work on rehabilitation after bushfires 
in Moondarra to be undertaken by CMA and 
DSE (Wayne Gilmour coord). Denis Nagle 
suggested club may be interested in 
participating. Will contact Wayne Gilmour. 
Victorian Naturalist — 8 missing from club 
library: Jun & Aug 799, Jun & Aug ’02, Aug 
& Dec 703, Jun 704, Jun 705. Will ask at GM 
again if anyone has them, and will enquire re 
cost of purchasing back copies. 

Car Sticker project — archival material from 
Valma Plant. Will sell remaining stickers for 
$2 and place records dating back to 1966 in 
archives. 

Membership database for committee 
members — David will set up new database as 
Bruce’s is not transferable. Have asked 
members to update contact information on 
2006 subscription notice. 


Conservation Matters 


Strzelecki Cores and Links letter sent to 
John Thwaites re our concerns. 

GUEST SPEAKER FOR MAY — 
Mary Ellis moved to Fish Creek in 1984 and 
became a member of the South Gippsland 
Conservation Society in 1985. She has 
worked as an administration officer in 
government departments, a lecturer in 
biology, a research scientist in a university 
and a hospital, the owner of a small herb 
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nursery and a consultant to shire councils on 
roadside and vegetation management plans. 
Mary spent six years researching and writing 
her most recent book, People & Plants A 
History of Gardening in Victoria, published 
in 2003. Her other books are Virtuous 
Weeds (1992), A Traveller’s Guide to South 
Gippsland Roadsides (1994) and Significant 
Trees of South Gippsland (2002). Now 
retired, Mary does voluntary conservation 
work, at present mostly at Wilson’s 
Promontory, assisting with the fire recovery 
monitoring. 

DUCK FOR. One 7 BUT NOL OUT 
FOR A DUCK! oe 
The Victorian Wels Study Baap (VwsG) 
is a group under the auspices of Birds 
Australia. The charter of the VWSG includes 
the study and research of migratory wading 


birds which commute to Victoria. Much of 


this work originates by way of fieldwork 
trips which aim to catch, band and record 
stage of moult and significant and body 
measurements of migratory waders. 


The LVFNC outing to Duck Point on 
Saturday February 25, 2006 prompted me to 
reminisce on a previous time I visited Duck 
Point. Now that many LVFNC members 
have visited there I thought it may be 
worthwhile to reproduce excerpts (with a 
few minor modifications) of the fieldwork 
account I wrote for that occasion: 


“The VWSG field trip to South Gippsland on 
Sunday, August 22, 2004 produced a catch 
of nearly legendary proportions. 


“We had noticed a substantial flock of Bar- 
tailed Godwit and Knot in the Duck Point 
area on a previous outing. All three 
reconnoitres that weekend indicated a flock 
of 400 Godwit and 300 Knot consistently 
roosting on the western margin of the Duck 
Point spit. Accordingly two small nets were 
set there as rain intensified. Lunch in the 
shelter of a nearby house was welcome. 


“As high tide approached, the Godwit and 
Knot flock duly arrived to variously roost on 
the east side of the spit (probably due to a 
shift in wind direction), fly around, and roost 
on the tip of the spit. So one net was reset to 
cover the east side roost, and this net 
ultimately proved successful. 


“The catch of 191 over-wintering Bar-tailed 
Godwits included 6 retraps. About 65 % of 
the birds were about a year old. In August, 
we would expect the flock to consist of 
immature birds as they remain in the 
southern hemisphere over our winter while 
adults migrate north to breed in the northern 
summer. This was the first ever Bar-tailed 
Godwit catch by VWSG in August, and in 
size second only to the January 2002 
Queenscliff catch of 199. The Group had 
already caught 240 Bar-tailed Godwit so far 
in 2004 - even at that stage it was the fourth 
highest Bar-tailed Godwit yearly total. 


“The catch also netted six Great Knots and 
48 Red Knots, with about 80 % of these 
birds aged about a year. Of the Godwit and 
Knot a substantial proportion had enhanced 
weights and were not in active moult. It 
therefore seemed probable that they were 
about to embark on a cross Tasman 
migration to New Zealand. 


“So overall it was worth the effort: the 25 
‘phone calls which succeeded in acquiring 
one additional team member only, the 
logistics of getting equipment in with the aid 
of wheelbarrows, the after dusk enlightening 
aura provided by Paul’s rather heavy battery 
pack, the cracking pace of the processing 


, teams and the like. 


“There were a number of interesting aspects 
which made the day memorable. Our two- 
way radios were safely residing in a 
Beaumaris shed. Mobile ‘phones restricted 
the ease and frequency of communications 
and were not audible by the whole group, 
but at least there were mobile ‘phones. The 
area was overseen by genuinely concerned 
locals, particularly the leader of a 
conservation group based at Yanakie, who 
then joined us, participating fully in the post 
catch tasks. A team member who was beach 
backstop accrued about seven other first 
time visitors who were welcomed, and 
pitched in with amazing enthusiasm. Five of 
them stayed to the end - including the 
equipment haul back to the vehicle. Quite 
likely it was the visitors who provided the 
additional person power necessary to enable 
data collection for the whole catch.” 


Graeme Rowe, VWSG committee. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 2005 — 2006 


I said in my president’s address that we had 
had a successful year. After making the 
comments I began to think why it was a 
successful year and how do we measure the 
degree of success. 


As 1 mentioned in my address I believe that 
we had some excellent speakers and we were 
able to visit many areas of local natural 
interest. We were also able to visit 
Cranbourne Gardens which was a little 
further away than our normal excursions. I 
believe that members received a sense of 
enjoyment and satisfaction from these 
activities. However these are qualitative 
attributes and difficult to measure. 


One way to measure success is to analyse 
Our attendance records and here we have 
Managed to maintain and marginally increase 
Our attendance at the Club’s general 
Meetings. This year we had an average 
attendance of 28 members and it is 
encouraging to see that our meetings are still 
Well attended. I would like to see even more 
members attending meetings and excursions 
because they provide an important point of 
contact with other members. The highest 
Number was the August meeting where 46 
see [an 


Members came to hear and 
Endersby’s presentation on —_ aquatic 
Invertebrates. The related excursion to 


Morwell River Wetlands was equally well 
attended with 34 mémbers plus a large 
Number of visitors. 


As I also mentioned in my address it is 
Important that members support their club by 
attending meetings and excursions. Also by 
Contributing to the various activities of the 
Club. I am always impressed by the readiness 
Of members that volunteer for preparing our 
Meeting rooms and clearing up and providing 
tea at the close of the meeting. I am equally 
Impressed with dedication and committment 
Of the committee members and would like to 
thank those members of the committee who 
Offered to stand for a further two year term. 


We are particularly indebted to those 
Members of the Club who volunteered to 

€ on new roles on the committee. We are 
Pleased to welcome David Mules who 
accepted the treasures position after it had 
en vacant for an extended period. We are 


grateful to Bruce for setting a high standard 
and for continuing to perform the role long 
after he offered his resignation. We are also 
encouraged that Jackie is finding her feet in 
the challenging role of conservation 
coordinator and we are pleased to see Jack 
who is prepared to travel long distances to 
attend our business meetings. Above all I am 
more than impressed with the way your 
committee works together as a coherent 
team. On behalf Of the club I would like to 
thank you all for your contribution. 


This year the committee decided to 
undertake two major projects — a nature 
guide for the Latrobe Valley and a web Page 
for the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalists. The 
web page is now available on Vicnet and we 
will be supplying details on how to access 
the page in a future edition of the Latrobe 
Valley Naturalist. 


The philosophy behind the preparation of the 
nature guide was to not only involve 
members of the Club in contributing their 
local knowledge but also required 
consultation and support from a number of 
other groups in the Latrobe region. These 
included local Friends Groups, Local and 
State Government Departments and local 
industry. The project was managed and 
coordinated by a sub group of the 
committee. We are indebted to the efforts of 
the members on this committee and I am 
happy to report that this process is nearing 
completion and we are now ready for the 
design and layout phase of this major 
undertaking. 


The philosophy behind the preparation of the 
annual program is to respond to suggestions 
from Club members and provide a diversity 
of natural history topics. This year was no 
exception with subjects on marine biology, 
mammals, ornithology, botany and areas of 
the world of international significance. There 
were two topics from overseas this year — 
Ken Harris presented his slides on the 
Galapagos Islands and Xenia Dennett 
presented slides on her wildlife tour of 
Madagascar. These are two of the most 
unique and interesting areas of the world for 
natural history and we were fortunate that 
we were able fo hear and see these areas 
from people who had seen them first hand. 
We also had two diverse but related mammal 
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talks on whales and bats. Both these families 
of mammals were interesting because they 
have both evolved and adapted to flying — 
one through the air and the other through 
water. While on the topic of flight we had 
two enjoyable and fascinating presentations 
on birds. Both addressed the issue of our 
declining diversity of species. The talk by 
Josephine McHunter on the impact of change 
to the bird’s habitat and the talk by Don 
Ripper work on increasing our knowledge on 
birds by bird banding. We also had two 
presentations on water environments — one 
talk on marine national Parks by Jonathon 
Stevenson and the other on freshwater 
invertebrates by Ian Endersby. 


The Committee tries to accompany talks 
with related excursions and the two aquatic 


presentations were no exception. The marine. 


talk was followed by a visit to Corner Inlet 
Sanctuary and the Freshwater talk was 
followed by an excursion to Morwell River 
Wetlands. We were very fortunate that both 
presenters were able to lead the excursions. 
Other reserves the Club visited this year was 
Glen Nayook, Moe Town reserves, Lyrebird 
Walk, Mullundung as well as Cranbourne 
Gardens as mentioned earlier. 


Our summer camp this year was held at 
Welcola Camp just north of Licola on one of 
the hottest weekends on record. The 
weekend was attended by 18 members and 
all were relieved that the day trips were at 
higher elevations where the temperatures 
were considerably cooler. We also took full 
advantage of the pool when we returned to 
camp. Our thanks go to Phil and Wendy for 
organizing and leading the camp. 


I believe we have had a successful year by all 
these measures and I wish all members of the 
club every success this year and that we 
continue to enjoy the friendships and 
experiences we have developed in the past. 


David Stickney 
WIRILDA & J GALBRAITH RESERVE 
Excursion to Wirilda Environment Park and 


the Jean Galbraith Flora Reserve, Saturday 
25" March 


Only a small group of club members came to 
the excursion to Wirilda, but we were 
pleased to have Ollie amongst us as we 


walked along Ollie’s track, and pleased with 
the warm, autumn weather. Armed with a 
copy of Bon and Ollie’s plant list, compiled 
in 1988, I was keen to use it to record the 
plants we saw on this excursion and send 
them in to the Flora Information System 
database. Fortunately most of the 
participants were interested in botany, as we 
made very slow progress along the track. 


The stand of eucalypts at the start were 
identified by Ollie as Eucalyptus bridgesiana 
or Applebox. He did say that it had been 
suggested there might also be FE. 
angophoroides or Apple-topped Box, so we 
consulted Costermans to see the difference. 
All the differences described were fairly 
minor, and you would need both together to 
compare. Had there been juvenile leaves 
present we could have differentiated them, as 
the first species has no petioles whereas the 
second one has. The maps appeared to show 
FE. angophoroides as found further east as 
well, so we decided to stick with the original 
identification, although subsequently Jackie 
has looked up the Flora of Victoria and it 
seems it could occur at Wirilda. We had a 
similar problem when we came to a stand of 
E. polyanthemos or Red Box further along 
the track, which had been suggested may 
have been or included E. bauerana or Blue 
Box. Again we would need juvenile leaves to 
distinguish them, as Red Box have an 
indented tip, and Blue Box have an exerted 
tip. Blue Box was also supposed to be 
further east. 


Our next puzzle was over what should have 
been a simple plant to identify — dogwood. 
The list recorded three species: Cassinia 
aculeata, C. longifolia and C. trinerva. 1 
thought I had C. trinerva as the three veins 
were visible, then I wondered if the two 
outer veins were really pronounced enough. 
The leaves on other bushes had mixed 
lengths and seemed too long to be C. 
aculeata and too short to be C. longifolia. 
Looking more closely at the descriptions in 
Costermans at home, it seemed as if we 
could have distinguished C. aculeata as 
having leaves with rolled under margins and 
convex heads on its flower clusters, and C. 
longifolia with whitish hairs under its leaves 
and flat topped flower clusters. Sounds 
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simple, but we probably would have found 
the bushes had some of each type. 


Many plants looked rather stressed due to 
the hot dry conditions, and there were few 
flowers at this time of year. We were 
interested in the Indian Weed or Sigesbeckia 
orientalis Ollie identified. Despite its name, 
it is not introduced. It was also rather 
Surprising as it is part of the daisy family, but 
its small yellow flower looked more like a 
goodenia to me, as its ray florets were quite 
large, looking rather like petals. It is an 
upright, yet rather straggly herb, with thin 
soft triangular leaves. I realised I had seen 
this same plant in January at Tooranga Falls, 
looking very healthy and pretty — unlike the 
fesiccatcd specimens we were looking at 
ere, 


We weren’t concentrating on the birds, but 
Lewins Honeyeaters were heard calling a lot, 
and we could also hear a lyrebird. The 
highlight of our walk was provided when we 
were all startled by a bird calling loudly 
nearby. We spotted a male lyrebird, in full 
breeding plumage with magnificent tail 
feathers climbing a Silver Wattle across the 
river. It was drawing a lot of attention to 
Itself, clucking loudly as if upset as it 
hopped upwards from branch to branch. 
When it had reached a fair height, it 
Volplaned right across the broad Tyers River 
landing comfortably on the bank below us, 
and set off through the undergrowth, 
Clucking and scratching. 


The track was becoming rather tricky to 
walk along with sandals, with thistles and 
nettles encroaching on the path, so we 
returned to the pleasant picnic shelter for 
lunch. There were lots of Superb Fairy- 
Wrens around, and Alix spotted a couple of 
ellow-tufted Honeyeaters in the trees. After 
lunch we took a quick turn around the 
Oardwalk. I was not impressed with the 
Proliferation of blackberries, thistles and 
Tagwort growing beside and even on the 
Path, and it seemed a shame that the 
Plantings around the water area were not 
Indigenous plants, but the more ornamental 
Owering plants from other parts of 
Australia. We watched a flock of Red- 
Towed Fnches flitting around in the bushes 
across the water, with one Silvereye and one 
Town Thornbill amongst them. 


Next we drove to Tyers to visit the Jean 
Galbraith Flora Reserve. Like Wirilda it was 
showing the effects of the dry season, 
looking very open under the trees. It really is 
a pretty, well kept reserve, with its sandy 
paths and seats under the tress. The labelled 
plant species throughout make it a good 
place to learn about the local plants. We 
were interested to see that both the eucalypts 
we had puzzled over at Wirilda were labelled 
according to Ollie’s identification. There 
were some juvenile leaves on the Red Box 
here, showing the indented tip. We pulled up 
a number of small plants of Bridal Creeper 
and Dolichos as we walked around. These 
would be remnants of the significant weed 
infestation present when the Friends group 
first started cleaning it up. And so ended an 
enjoyable autumn excursion. 


Wendy Savage 
CASSINIA MUSINGS =——— 


One of the discussions during identifying the 
plants at Wirilda on Saturday 25 March was 
over the three common Cassinia species of 
our district. Cassinia trinerva, we decided, 
was easy — just look at the back of the leaves 
to see if it had three prominent veins. Some 
we looked at though, had three veins but 
could you really call them prominent??? 
Then we studied other Cassinias present for 
distinguishing features. Both C. aculeata 
(Common Cassinia or Dogwood) and C. 
longifolia (Shiny Cassinia or Long-leaf 
Dogwood) were on our list. Ron’s 
Costermans produced the following 
differences (paraphrased): 


Cassinia aculeata Leaves 1-5 cm 
X 0.5-2 mm, rolled under margins. 
Branchlets with minute glandular 
hairs. Convex corymbose flower 
heads. 


Cassinia longifolia Leaves 3-9 em 
xX 2-5 mm, whitish cottony hairs 
beneath. Branchlets with minute 
ereyish glandular hairs. Flowerheads 
in dense almost flat clusters. 


This did not help. Most plants had both short 
and long leaves with cottony hairs with 
degrees of rolled margins. Most of the 
flower heads had = disintegrated. On 
consulting the “Flora of Victoria’ later I 
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found that C. aculeata is described as 
cottony underneath although obscured by the 
margins rolling and C. /ongifolia as being 
viscid (sticky). 


I then looked at the generic description of 
Cassinia. At the end it said “Hybrids occur 
between sympatric (7e occurring in the same 
area) species of the genus”. These things are 
sent to try us. 


Jackie Tims 


PS Some Cassinias also hybridize with some 
Ozothamnus 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HEED 24.4.06000. S035 oc 
General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 May: History of Gardening in 
Victoria — Mary Ellis 


Saturday 27 May: Train to Melbourne Zoo. 
Due to railway line works and delays, 
suggest we car pool to Pakenham to catch 
train. Alix will check times so we can be at 
zoo between llam-4pm. Zoo entrance: 
adults $21 and concession $15.80. Group 
rate $19 for 20 or more. Have yet to contact 
Visitor Services manager to arrange behind 
the scenes activities. Start a list. 


Friday 23 June: Emerging weeds in 
Gippsland — Carolyn Ferguson 


Saturday 24 June: Weeds on roadsides in 
Baw Baw Shire. Meet 10am Yarragon 
Railway Station. 


Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage % 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 6 June. Traralgon 
Railway Reservoir Conservation Reserve. 
Meet 9am Hickox St carpark (main 
entrance). Contact: Elsie Coggan & 5127 
1857. Note new day and time — Ist 
Tuesday each month at 9am. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $755.63. 
Investment A/c $11,792.35. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book — committee met 20 
April, worked on photo layout. Apply to 
SEANA for funding after checking if funding 


from Latrobe City is still available. Have 
decided to print 1000 copies and quote is 
$3267. 


Web page address: http://home.vicnet.au/- 
Ivfnc. Still haven’t been picked up by 


Google. Need to arrange to be linked to 
appropriate web pages. 


ACER data projector — Acer PD125D (an 
XGA) deemed most suitable and can get for 
$1525 from CW Supplies in Pakenham. 
Motion: That we purchase an Acer as above 
at the cheapest price. A Williams/J Tims. 


Toilet paper impregnated with native seeds 
for use by bushwalkers — Jackie will send 
copies of objections to many people. 


Victorian Naturalists — 8 missing from club 
library have been ordered and they will cost 
$1 plus postage. 


Membership database for committee 
members currently being set up by David 
Mules. 


Survey work on rehabilitation after bush fires 
in Moondarra to be undertaken by CMA and 
DSE. Tried to contact Wayne Gilmour, but 
he didn’t ring back. Message from Peter 
Kershaw that they are interested in us being 


involved. Botany group thought Spring 
would be best time to visit. 


Springsure Hill Landcare group have invited 

club to join them when they visit a property 

with good wildflowers in Oct or Nov. 

suBecsied Sept 30 or Nov 4 botany group 
ates. 


Jean Galbraith Plaque in Morwell Rose 
Garden. Unveiling date to be Tuesday 9 May 
at 10am, includes morning tea. 


Geese on Lake Guyatt. Contacted by Sale 
FNC re problems these are causing, which 
have not been resolved as they hoped. They 
would like us to write a letter now, and will 
send information. 


Bird survey request from Ms Galley at 
Warragul — Jack will make contact, as it is 
the hydroponic tomato farm where he works. 


Conservation Matters 


Strzelecki logging concerns — it appears that 
the New Code of Forest Practices changes 
include removing controls for logging on 
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private land, which may mean Grand Ridge 
Plantations operations will not be subject to 


controls as in the past. Jackie will 
investigate. 
Morwell River NEIP public meeting 


attended by David Stickney. Committee 
being established, and David and Phil will 
represent the club. 


Baw Baw south face cleared patch that Alix 
observed may be due to wind damage, not 
logging, and it will be checked out by Andy 
Gillham from a helicopter. 


PLEASE NOTE 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS 
ARE NOW OVERDUE AND WILL BE 
CANCELLED IF NOT PAID 

GUEST SPEAKER FOR JUNE 
Carolyn Ferguson is the Environment and 
Pest Plant Officer for Baw Baw Shire and 
her position is funded by a_ partnership 

etween Baw Baw Shire, DSE and 
Landcare. She has been in this position for 
about six years, and during this time the role 
has developed and expanded to become an 
almost full time position. She works with the 
community including private landowners, 
public land managers and Landcare groups 
to foster a cooperative approach to weed 
control. The roadside weed control program 
which Carolyn has supported and expanded 
now includes a weed mapping facility which 
tecords the position and status of weeds on 
the roadside in the Baw Baw Shire. Carolyn 
1S also a local farmer, running a beef property 
at Buln Buln East with her husband. 


THE NATIONAL HERBARIU. 
VICTORIA) 


OF 


Alison Vaughan gave a very interesting and 
informative talk on aspects of the Melbourne 
erbarium. Von Mueller came to Australia in 
1847 and was appointed Government 
botanist on 1853 when the herbarium was 
Commenced. Mueller started collecting 
Immediately and housed the collection in his 
Private home. In 1861 the first herbarium 
uilding was constructed where the Shrine is 
Now. In 1934 the present building was 
Constructed within the Botanic Gardens and 
an extension added in 1988. The extension 
Now holds the collection and the library. 
here are about 1.2 million specimens of 


which 800,000 are Australian. There are 
many historical collections e.g. from Cook’s 
voyage, Leichhardt’s expeditions and other 
expeditions; also historical collections 
brought from overseas eg. one of 
Livingstone’s collections and also specimens 
of now extinct plants. The collection is 
housed in metal cabinets in order of families, 
genera, species, etc. Type collections and 
other special collections of importance 
receive special attention in red folders. 


Many people work in the herbarium 
including permanent staff, volunteers, 
collection staff, research staff, identification 
staff, etc. A wide range of specimens arrives 
at the herbarium for identification, especially 
from the Quarantine Service and sometimes 
medical specimens from hospitals. Within the 
research staff are conservation researchers, 
genetic researchers, microbiologists to name 
a few. 


There is the Victorian section of the 
Conservation Seed Bank that is coordinated 
by Kew Herbarium. Seeds are collected from 
endemic species and housed under special 
conditions of 15% humidity and 15 degrees 
temperature. Recently the collectors were 
lucky as they had been collecting seeds in the 
Grampians before the recent fires there. It 
will probably be several years before seed 
collection can again take place in the burnt 
area. 


Much is done to help with education 
particularly aimed at secondary students. For 
example the booklets and CDs on the 
Forgotten Flora -— fungi, lichens and 
bryophytes. The herbarium also publishes or 
helps to publish magazines, the Flora of 
Victoria, the Horticultural Flora and 
Fungimap, the Census, Muelleria and others. 


There is a large group of volunteers, 
particularly those working at mounting the 
specimens. Not only is the specimen 
mounted but as much information as possible 
is also added, such as when collected, by 
whom, where, type of habitat and any other 
notes of interest by the collector. This is 
straight forward work if everything is 
provided as is usual for collectors these days; 
but some early collections have very little 
information and research is necessary using 
such things as handwriting, notes in 
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expedition reports, knowledge of where and 
when important collectors were working etc. 
Some of the information is even in Latin and 
has to be translated. The database is another 
main resource. 


The library is probably the most 
comprehensive in Australian herbaria. It 
contains many rare books. During the world 
wars institutions of Europe lost much of 
their collections and so those held outside 
Europe became an important resource. It has 
been found that Bay leaves are the most 
effective deterrent against insects and of 
course rare books and papers are kept under 
special humidity control. 


Alison then went on to talk of her work with 
Australia’s Virtual Collection. The aim is to 
database all Australian collections held in 
Australia. It is funded by State and Federal 
governments and public donations. It will be 
on a website with public access so that 
interested people can search all records for 
what used to grow in any specific area. 
Alison showed examples for Correa reflexa 
with a map of its distribution over all 
Australia and a list of specimens of that 
species held at Melbourne Herbarium. There 
is a format record of each species with all the 
information mentioned above. Alison then 
explained how the data could be used other 
than for botany and revegetation. Historians 
may need information of particular collectors 
e.g. there are 1102 specimens collected by 
Jean Galbraith held. Alison brought up a 
graph of the number of Jean’s collections 
against the dates collected and we tied that in 
with her trips in other states. Landcare or 
others may want a list of plants for a specific 
locality. At present 85.9% of the Australian 
collection of species on hold in all the 
Australian herbaria is completed and 61.6% 
of all collections. By the end of 2007 it is 
hoped all Australian collections will be 
available on the Internet. 


Alison concluded the evening by answering a 
wide range of questions about obtaining 
information from the herbarium, other 
aspects of her work and the general work of 
the herbarium. 


Bon Thompson 


A NEW CARNIVORE ? 


The following article has been condensed 
from a piece written by Nick Meo and Nigel 
Hawkes for Zhe Times which appeared in 
The Australian newspaper on Wednesday 
December 7 2005. It was passed to me by 
Jim Blucher. 


New carnivore find may be the first in 70 
years. 


In 2003 deep in an Indonesian jungle an 
automatically triggered camera snapped a 
photo of what researchers from the World 
Wide Fund for Nature believe to be the first 
new carnivore to be found in the region since 
the Tonkin Otter-civet emerged in Vietnam 
in 1930. The new animal was photographed 
in the Kayan Mentarang National Park in 
Kalimantan, the Indonesian part of Borneo. 


Unfortunately a leaf obscured the creature’s 
face which makes it impossible to tell if it has 
a pointed snout like a dog or a face more 
similar to a cat. The pictures show a red- 
furred creature with tiny ears and distinctive 
markings, a long bushy tail and large hind 
legs. It is slightly bigger than a cat and is the 
first mammal to be discovered on the island 
since the Borneo ferret-badger in 1895. 
Local people who know the wildlife of the 
area were shown the photos but nobody had 
ever seen the creature before. Some Bornean 
wildlife experts thought it looked like a 
lemur, but most were convinced it was a new 
species of carnivore. 


Huge numbers of new bats, fish, snakes frogs 
and beetles have been found at a rate of three 
species a month in the past 10 years in the 
jungles of Borneo, but new carnivores are 
very rarely found. The mysterious creature 
may be not only newly discovered, but also 
endangered as the Indonesian Government 
announced this year that 1.8 million hectares 
of the forest will be cleared for plantations. 
The creature hasn’t been seen since the 
pictures were taken, and is therefore likely to 
occur in very low numbers. If these remote 
forests are not protected this creature may 
remain a mystery for ever. 


PLEASE NOTE new arrangements for ZOO 
TRIP May 27 — due to railway works we will 
be car pooling to Pakenham to catch 8.50am 
train. For details — contact Wendy or Alix. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 23 June Emerging Weeds in Gippsland — Carolyn Ferguson 

Excursion: Saturday 24 June Weeds on roadsides in Baw Baw Shire. Meet 10am at 
Yarragon Railway Station. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 4 July to Crinigan Rd Reserve, Morwell. Meet 
9am at carpark. Contact: Elsie Coggan @% 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 1 July at Tims’, Yarragon Sth at 10am. Topic is 
ferns. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 28 July Trafalgar’s Rare Millipede — Bob Mesibov 

Excursion: Saturday 29 July Nae excursion to Uralla Reserve, Trafalgar. Meet there 
at 10am. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


a 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe # 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @% 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 

Contact: Bill Tyben @ 5127 3536 (President) 

PLEASE NOTE — 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OVERDUE 

Ifnot paid membership will be cancelled. See inside back cover for payment slip and details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JULY): 14 JULY 2006 


LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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H T TISDALL’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


The talk by Celia Rosser on her own work in 
relation to the series of botanical illustrations 
by Henry Thomas Tisdall at the Latrobe 
Regional Gallery was attended by nine 
members of our club although several would 
also have been members of the Moe 
Historical Society. Henry Thomas Tisdall 
was a noted 19” century botanist and 
botanical illustrator who was a teacher in 
Walhalla in the 1880s. These illustrations are 
on loan to the gallery from the Moe 
Historical Society and are one of the current 
exhibitions at the gallery. 


Miss Rosser spoke briefly of Mr Tisdall and 
his illustrations, then about the history of 
early botanical illustrators and finally showed 
slides of her own work on Banksias. She 
Showed slides of some rare Banksias, 
explained the process she worked through 
for each drawing, especially the necessity to 
get the recipe for the colours right while in 
the field as the specimen colours alter as they 
dry after picking. Miss Rosser told of a few 
of her field experiences to obtain some of the 
Specimens and finally mentioned the recent 
Naming of a rare Banksia in Western 
Australia in her honour. She is only the 
second lady, after Queen Victoria, to have a 
Banksia named after her. 


I thought it was a pity that before Miss 
Rosser commenced her talk, no mention was 
made of the foresight ‘and work of the Moe 
istorical Society in preserving these 1881- 
1883 botanical illustrations for posterity. 


Bon Thompson 
ABIRDINTHEHAND... 


A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, 
ut what is a red-browed firetail in a car 
Worth? 


Well I found out last week. I put out a bit of 
Small bird food’ most mornings because 
Most of the pasture around us is ‘improved’ 


a not very useful to the native seed eating 
irds. 


I just throw out a handful at the end of the 
Carport, and the redbrows are right into it! 
Well I had just done this and was getting into 
the car when Florence opened the wire door 
‘0 come out also, the birds immediately 


scattered, and as I had the car door open, 
one flew into the car. Of course I was in the 
act of closing the door so the little chap was 
locked in. 


With little difficulty I caught it. 


Well now I had a red-browed firetail in my 
hand, there were two beady pin head sized 
eyes and a very small pink finch shaped bill 
peering out between my thumb = and 
forefinger and about two millimetres of tail 
feathers exposed past the heel of my hand, 
and apart from a very small squeak that was 
all there was to it! 


I opened the car door and my hand and the 
little chap was gone in an instant. 


So now you know what a bird in the car is 
worth. 


Jim Blucher 
COMMITTEE — INTERNATIONAL 
POWER HAZELWOOD —.. Uae 


I have represented the LVFNC on. this 
committee during the past year, meetings are 
held quarterly at the head office at 
Hazelwood. 


During the year the Environment 
Improvement Plan (EIP) was completed and 
signed off by the Chairman EPA Mr Mick 
Bourke and David Quinn CEO of IPRH. 
Members of the ERC attended this function. 
The EIP is reviewed every three years so it is 
an ongoing thing for the Committee. 


The West Field Development was approved 
by Government after Panel Hearings and 
Objections from environmental groups which 
went to VCAT and more hearings. It was 
with relief that approval was obtained. Now 
the process of approval for road and river 
diversions will commence. 


The Committee was sorry to learn that David 
Quinn was leaving Hazelwood, Mr Graeme 
York from Loy Yang has replaced him at 
Hazelwood. The Chairman of the ERC 
Alistair Tompkin has been moved to Loy 
Yang after 10 years at Hazelwood. We 
welcomed George Graham to replace 
Alistair. 


We concern ourselves with all aspects of 
International Power operations, and this 
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makes for interesting and _ informative 
meetings. In November the ERC went on a 
tour of the Wetlands, Eel Hole Creek and to 
see a stand of snow gums beside the 
pondage. The wetlands had plenty of water, 
not like they are at present, good rains and 
flooding of Morwell River will remedy the 
situation. 


It has been a pleasure to represent the Club 
at these meetings. 

Lorna Long 

CRANBOURNE BOTANIC GARDENS 
It was the first time we had visited the 
Cranbourne Botanic Gardens though we 
knew that other Club members had found it 
interesting on their previous visit. The entry 
gates, with their shiny black wrought iron, 
and the garden beds of massed, toning 
Kangaroo Paw beside them were very 
impressive. So, it came as a surprise to find 
ourselves driving along a winding track 
through natural bushland a few metres inside 
the gates. 


The introductory talk by the ranger on duty 
provided helpful background information on 
the park’s history, the layout of the park and 
the work being done on the Australian 
garden. Around us was the evidence of a 
burn-off, and we learnt that it was another 
one that got out of control and went too far. 
However, the abundance of Solanums with 
their bright purple flowers showed that they, 
at least, had appreciated the event, though 
the continual calls of the Bell Miners in the 
vicinity of the carpark did make me wonder 
about the health of the bush in that area. We 
were warned about the large number of 
slithery inhabitants in the park and _ later 
several groups were lucky enough (or 
unlucky enough, depending on your point of 
view) to have sightings of tiger snakes. 


Club members chose for the remainder of the 
morning to follow the short walk that wound 
through the gully and up onto the hillside. 
Philip commented that there was little 

change in the vegetation since the last visit. 
The birds provided much more interest, with 
Marlene being very quick to locate the 
whereabouts of those calling. Later, Marlene 
also spotted a koala. 


Following lunch, smaller groups went in 
different directions. Some stayed near the 
system of lakes to observe the activities of 
the water-birds, while others took the longer 
walk to the lookout tower. From there we 
were able to look down on the work in 
progress on the new Australian Garden being 
landscaped and planted on the remains of the 
hill which had been mined for gravel before 
the area became a park. Already in place 
were the bitumen carpark and some of the 
buildings. The gravel area was still being 
planted. At present it looks as out-of-place 
as the entry gates and beds of Kangaroo 
Paw. On the way back to the car, we were 
accompanied for part of the way by a Grey 
Shrike-thrush with its melodious call. We 
very much enjoyed the excursion and will be 
interested to revisit the gardens in the future. 


Estelle Adams 


(Editor’s note: Our excursion took place on 
26 November 2005 and this report was 
written shortly after. As I had already 
received David Stickney’s epistle for the Jan- 
Feb issue I kept this one aside for a ‘slow 
articles month’. The Australian Garden was 
opened to the public quite recently.) 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 225060 0° © 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 June: Emerging weeds in 
Gippsland — Carolyn Ferguson 


Saturday 24 June: Weeds on roadsides in 
Baw Baw Shire. Meet 10am Yarragon 
Railway Station. 


Friday 28 July: Trafalgar’s Rare Millipede — 
Bob Mesibov 


Saturday 29 July: Related excursion to 
Uralla Reserve — meet there 10am. 


Botany Group — Saturday 1 July at Tims’, 
Yarragon Sth at 10am. Topic ferns. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 4 July: to Crinigan 
Rd Reserve, Morwell. Meet 9am at carpark. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1212.53. 
Investment A/c $11,792.35. 
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Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book — Latrobe City have 
confirmed funding of $1000 so will ask 
SEANA for the balance. Wendy has 
completed layout of pictures and Phil and 
Wendy have continued work on text. 


Web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne. Still 
haven’t been picked up by Google. Are now 


linked to SEANA page. Yet to contact local 
shires for links. 


ACER data projector — Alix has provided all 
information for purchase. David Mules will 
purchase it. Thanks to Alix and Phil for all 
their work. 


Victorian Naturalists missing from library 
have arrived at cost of $10 for 8. 


Membership database for committee 
Members - David Mules has set up new 
database. Will add email addresses. 


Survey work on rehabilitation after bush fires 
In Moondarra — Peter Kershaw hoped we 
May undertake weed survey work. Botany 
Group thought this would require regular 
trips and not suitable for the group. Botany 
will visit November 4 and do plant survey. 


Springsure Hill Landcare group invitation to 
Club to join them for a visit to Max 
Cameron’s property — Botany Group will 
Join them September 30. 


Jean Galbraith Plaque in Morwell Rose 
arden unveiling on Tuesday 9 May 
attended by some club members. 


Geese on Lake Guyatt — letter to Wellington 
Council by Sale FNC received, and we have 
written a letter, 


Bird survey request from Ms Galley at 
lavorite Hydroponic Tomato Farm at 
arragul — Jack Weerts has made enquiries 

and they have applied for a grant to create a 

Wetland for runoff treatment. They would 

like us to survey before and after project 


development. Will ask for a donation for our 
Services. 


Baimsdale FNC want speaker on native bees 
~ David S suggests Stan Glawacki, and will 
Ning them. 


Jackie Shepherd from BOCA contacted Alix 
re camp in this area in November. Would like 
a property to camp on and ideas for places to 
visit. 


Photopoint Monitoring run by Waterwatch — 
program at CMA Offices Traralgon May 23. 
May be another session later. 


Conservation Matters 


Morwell River NEIP meeting Tuesday May 
23 — David S or Phil will attend. 


Grand Ridge Plantations meeting re Cores 
and Links Thursday May 11 — presentations 
by GRP General Manager Owen Trumper 
and forester Simon Gatt. Plans to harvest 
Cores and Links due to inability to achieve 
projected volumes for Maryvale’s existing 
contracts — shortfall of 100,000m3 per year 
for 6 years. Plan to harvest 21% of Cores 
and Links starting in July. One alternative is 
to harvest custodial land areas (old growth 
Mountain Ash). Jackie to write another letter 
noting the lack of acknowledgement to our 
previous letter. 


PLEASE NOTE 2006-7 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW 
OVERDUE — SEE INSIDE BACK 
. COVER 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR JULY 


Bob Mesibov emigrated to Australia in 1973 
from the USA, where he had been a 
biochemist. He settled in rural Tasmania and 
worked as a_ schoolteacher, forestry 
researcher, basketmaker, consultant (forestry 
and invertebrate conservation) and part-time 
museum curator before retiring in 2004. He 
now ‘works’ as a millipede taxonomist and 
has published many papers on Australian 
native millipedes.. Sometimes accompanied 
by his wife, Bob has spent more than two 
weeks studying the millipede fauna of the 
Latrobe Valley. 


COMMUNITY FORUM — SAVE THE 
STRZELECKIS 


SATURDAY JULY 1 — see page 6 
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THE GIPPSLAND COAST 

Fragile sun-orchids brave the gales to thrive 
in bitter salt sprays, 

their dotted countenances, pink or blue, 
unfurling sunny days. 

Shyly the Twisted Sun-orchid hides in scrub 
its pale yellow 

while nearby, nigger-brown ears high, taunts 
Rabbit-ears, bold fellow. 

Beard-orchids, goblins of the bush, flaunt 
reddish-purple whiskers; 

gay Tiger Orchids range the bush, their roars 
in muted whispers. 

Sepals upflung, Horned Orchids flourish, 
marching among the grass 

as onion-orchids line the swamps allowing 
Cow Orchid to pass 

on its maroon-tongued summery flight to 
swampland tussocky clumps. 


The Small Tongue-orchid archly resides on 
grassy upland humps. 


Towards the sea on coast dune Tall Leek- 
orchids stare, 


watching flocks of white gannets diving way 
out there 

while frilled white Scenteds, conspicuous 
against green, 

bring to the bushland setting a pure scented 
sheen. 


Midge-orchids, nigger brown and maroon, 
will soon peer 


daintily from leaf litter in autumnal gear. 
Sandy places attract Flying Ducks, and forest 
the droll Elbow; 

Autumn Bird-orchid leaves crowd the 
bracken, but blooms don’t often grow. 
Gnats, Mosquitoes, Mayflies, hide in the 
moss, secretly hidden still; 

Parson’s Bands come in early autumn and 
through the bush pinkly spill. 

Hidden well in tangled scrub, Brownbeaks of 
chocolate and gold, 

outnumber their cousins, the Redbeaks, until 
bushfire untold. 

Purple and white striped Lizard Orchid 
secretly grows by the bog 

beneath the scented paperbark and beside the 
rotting log. 


Elusive spider-orchids dance through 


bracken waving stream-lined arms, 

peering through the bright heathlands with 
their magic faerie charms. 

Graceful Blue and Pink Fairies hide among 
the dunes, 


flowing to the measure of stirring seaside 
tunes. 


Purple splashes paint the scene — Waxlips tall 
and bright — 

wie colonies of helmets grope towards the 
light. 

Blending with the foliage in shades of muted 
green, 

the Pterostylis dance in iridescent sheen. 
Purple-spotted beauty in dappled leafy dells, 


Hyacinth Orchid lives near its cousin 
Cinnamon Bells. 


Terri Allen 
Wonthaggi 16.1.1983 (From Shy Whisperings) 


The following article is an edited version of a 
piece written by Robin McDowell from 
Jakarta and published in the Herald Sun 
newspaper, Wednesday February 8. 


AUSSIES FIND ‘LOST’? WORLD 


A lost world, as “close to the Garden of 
Eden as you’re ever going to find”, has been 
discovered by Australian and other scientists 
in a remote mountain jungle. 


It is home to exotic new species of birds, 
butterflies, frogs and plants as well as 
mammals unafraid of humans despite being 
hunted to near extinction elsewhere. 


The Australian, US and _ Indonesian 
expedition of 11 scientists, co-led by Bruce 
Beehler and Stephen Richards, explored part 
of the cloud-shrouded Foja mountains in the 
province of Papua that covers the western 
half of New Guinea. — 


Indigenous people living near the Foja range, 
which rises to 2200m, said they have never 
ventured into the trackless area of 3000sq m. 
The scientists took helicopters to clearings in 
the pristine zone. 


Two long-beaked echidnas simply allowed 
scientists to pick them up and take them to 
their camp to be studied, probably so unwary 
because they had never seen people before. 
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The expedition found a new type of 
honeyeater bird with a bright orange patch 
on its face, known only to local people and 
the first new bird species documented on the 
island in 60 years. 


They also found more than 20 new species of 
frogs, four new species of butterflies and 
plants including five new palms. And they 
took the first photographs of Berlepsch’s 
six-wired bird of paradise, which appears in 
19" century collections but whose home had 
previously been unknown. The bird is named 
after six fine feathers about 10cm long on the 
head of the male, which are raised and 
shaken in courtship displays. 


The expedition also took the _ first 
photographs of a golden-fronted bowerbird 
in front of a bower made of sticks, while he 
was hanging up blue forest berries to attract 
females. A rare tree kangaroo was found, 
previously unsighted in Indonesia, and the 
naturalists reckoned that there was likely to 
be a new species of kangaroo living in higher 
altitudes. 


Papua, the scene of a decades-long separatist 
tebellion that has left an estimated 100,000 
People dead, is one of Indonesia’s most 
Temote provinces, geographically and 
Politically, and access by foreigners is tightly 
restricted. According to Dr Beehler, “There 
Was not a single trail, no sign of civilisation, 
no sign of even local communities ever 
having been there.” He said the Indonesian 
Government was doing the right thing by 
keeping the area off limits to most visitors — 
Including loggers and mineral prospectors. 


BIRDS AT THE BLUCHERS? 
The following are some comments made by 
Jim Blucher on how changes in industry and 


land usage in his district have affected the 
local birdlife from the 1930s to the 1970s. 


During the 1930s exotic fish (trout) were — 


Introduced into the local streams and they 
Tapidly ate the small native fish. These native 
ish never grew more than about 7cm long 
and as a result were the principal food source 
Or small kingfishers, such as Alcedo azurea. 
he trout could survive on the rest of the 
Prevalent aquatic fauna, thus without any 
Other influence, the district lost most of its 


azure kingfishers because the trout ate the 
little native fish. 


Also, during the late 1930s, the extension of 
farming activities east of what is now the 
Churchill campus of Monash University was 
probably the cause of the then resident small 
flock of brolgas to exit the district. 


During the 1940s timber getting in the 
Strzelecki Ranges increased markedly in line 
with requirements of the new paper mill at 
Maryvale, with the result that many forest 
birds, such as black cockatoos and lyrebirds 
either had to relocate to less favourable 
habitat or perish. It was several decades 
before the cockatoos discovered that the 
pine cones had edible seeds inside them; it 
may have been that the pine trees had to be 
several decades old before they developed 
cones! 


During this period, we also saw a shift from 
horse drawn farming machinery to petrol 
powered machines, with the consequence 
that oaten-hay production was decimated 
and grass-hay became the norm. This had at 
least two effects on the bird populations — 
the flocks of starlings and sparrows largely 
retreated from the broad farmlands to the 
urban areas, and the populations of several 
species of quail have become very rare in 
much of the district. 


A third effect was less obvious; when the 
oaten-hay was being taken from the stacks 
and fed into the chaff-cutters it soon became 
obvious that there were mice living in the 


_ stack and eating the oats. Each stack may 


have had and original volume of 150 cubic 
metres, and there could well have been three 
or four stacks in one paddock with a total of 
several thousand mice. The farmers’ dogs 
snapped up a few but for days several 
raptors of different species could be seen 
very busy! With this source of food largely 
non-existent now, the raptors’ numbers have 
diminished too. 


About this time we saw a new problem. 
Trace elements were found to enable much 
of the so-called marginal Mallee to become 
‘productive’ country, with the consequence 
that much of the scrub and many of the nest 
trees were removed therefore many sources 
of food went and the nesting sites too. The 
birds had to move or die! Some of the larger 
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species are alleged to have crowded into 
central Victoria (sulphur-crested cockatoos) 
but I do not know the fate of others. 


During the 1950s we saw a new style forest 
practice. Vast areas of the country in the 
Latrobe Valley were planted with pine trees, 
some for saw milling but most were for 
paper production. Much crown land was 
allocated to this practice, but much more 
badly degraded country was acquired by the 
company, with the result that vast areas were 
converted into a monoculture of an exotic 
species (Pinus radiata). The insects which 
lived in the pines did not support many birds, 
either as species or total population. In the 
last two decades there has been a marked 
rise in the areas planted into eucalypt 
species, to augment the areas of regrowth 
forest resulting from the devastating 1939 
bush fires. 


Some species of parrots have been seen in 
some of these eucalypt plantations, but have 
not been positively identified, as they were 
too few, too fast and too scattered. They 
may have been ‘swift parrots’ because they 
were mostly green, small and very fast 
(Lathamus discolor). 


During the 1960s there was a marked change 
in the social structure of the community; it 
became the ‘in thing’ to purchase a small 
holding and move out of town (hobby 
farming had started). In many cases this was 
disastrous for the ecology. Tracks were cut 
into the bush, house sites cleared, cats and 
dogs let loose, drainage lines altered, rubbish 
(fallen trees) was pushed into heaps and 
burnt. The old growth dead trees (with 
hollows) were cut down for firewood. The 
paddocks were fenced to control livestock, 
in many cases horses, and often the rest was 
mowed regularly with a ride-on mower. In 
some cases the wild ducks which found the 
new waterholes were shot as ‘sport’. 


During the 1960s the expansion of the SEC 
saw the local townships grow enormously in 
size, with some marginal real estate being 
built on. the expansion of the coal winning 
activities saw much of the farming country 
swallowed by the coal dredgers. The results 
were disastrous as far as the ecology was 
concerned. Swamps were drained and rivers 
diverted. Large heaps of spoil (overburden) 


completely altered the morphology of the 
countryside, and after years of much 
remedial work, these heaps of spoil and new 
streams are gradually coming to life again. 
The migratory red legged snipe (possibly 
Latham’s snipe) which were so prevalent 
east of the township of Morwell that they 
supported a gun club, are now very scarce, 
and are only thought to frequent one small 
swamp some 16km away! 


The 1970s saw more subdivisions of hobby 
farms created, bigger open cuts, and a 
continuous planting and harvesting cycle of 
the forests, and all the time the birds had to 
‘make do’. By this time the sulphur-crested 
cockatoos had increased in number as they 
had discovered that the pine trees meant 
food! At this juncture I saw my first 
Peregrine falcon, as she had discovered that 
the white cockies meant food! So the pine 
trees were some use after all. 


Jim Blucher 
COMMUNITY FORUM 
SAVE THE STRZELECKIS 


The forum and follow-up excursion will 
address the imminent threat to the ‘Cores 
and Links’ section in the Strzeleckis, arising 
from GRP’s proposal to harvest 1800 
hectares acting as buffers for the Cool 
Temperate Rainforest and linking corridors 
from the Gunyah Rainforest Reserve through 
to Tarra Bulga National Park. 


Speakers are expected to include Anne 
Westwood, Manager for Trust for Nature 
(TFN), West Gippsland and Anthony Amis, 
from Friends of the Earth. TFN is a signatory 
to the MOU signed with the TFN, Nature 
Conservancy and GRP in 2004, which was to 
facilitate the buyback/landswap of the areas 
identified in the 2001 Biodiversity Study 
commissioned by the Strzelecki Working 
Group, in 2001, to form a permanent reserve 
system linking Gunyah to Tarra Bulga. 


When: Saturday July 1, from 10am 


Where: Lumen Christi Primary School, 
Williams Avenue, .Churchill. 10am-1pm. 
Followed by a field trip to College Creek, 
one of the Core areas identified in the 
Biodiversity Study of 2001. Bring own lunch 
and sensible clothing. 
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Meeting: Friday 28 July Trafalgar’s Rare Millipede — Bob Mesibov 

Excursion: Saturday 29 July Related excursion to Uralla Reserve, Giles Rd, Trafalgar. 
Meet there at 10am. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 1 August to Edward Hunter Heritage Bush 


Reserve, Moe. Meet 10am (too cold at 9am) at carpark in 
Coalville Rd. Contact: Elsie Coggan 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Saturday 5 August, 10am at Jack and Marja’s, Briggs Rd, 
Nilma North. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


——— 


Meeting: Friday 25 August Morwell River Diversion in the ‘valour Open Cut - TBA 
Excursion: Saturday 26 August Related excursion to Yallourn Open Cut. Details at GM or 
contact Wendy @ 5634 2246. 
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FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


a 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes ‘ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Bill Tyben @# 5127 3536 (President) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OVERDUE 
If not paid membership will be cancelled. See inside back cover for payment slip and details. 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (AUGUST): 11 AUGUST 2006 


LVFNC web page: http://home. vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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A community forum to support the buy-back 
of the Strzelecki ‘Cores and Links’ was held 
at the Lumen Christi Primary School 
Meeting Hall, Churchill, on Saturday 1 July. 
About 150 people, including twelve Club 
members, attended, indicating the strength of 
community concern over the Grand Ridge 
Plantations’ (GRP) announced intention to 
soon begin harvesting so-called plantation 
areas within the Cores and Links. 


The forum was opened by Councillor David 
Lewis of South Gippsland Shire Council, 
who chairs the Strzelecki Working Group 
(SWG). He presented a brief history of the 
Strzelecki forests since European settlement, 
Centred on the impacts to its majestic 
Mountain Ash stands. These trees are among 
the tallest in the world — David mentioned 
the ‘Cornthwaite Tree’? near Thorpedale, 
felled in 1884 and surveyed as 114m tall. 
Extensive clearing of the forests for 
agriculture (much of it unsuccessful) 
Occurred until the middle of the twentieth 
Century. Much reafforestation followed, 
leading up to the 1998 sale of harvesting 
tights by the State government. The resulting 
extensive community concern led to the 
formation of the SWG in 1999, with 
Tepresentatives from the three LGA’s, the 
orestry industry, the community and other 
government instrumentalities. The main aim 
of the group was to prepare 
Tecommendations for a scientifically based 
Teserve system, to preserve the key elements 
Of the Strzelecki bioregion. Based on the 
Biosis Research study report of November 
2001, the SWG urged the state government 
to reserve an area of 8400Ha now known as 
the ‘Cores and Links’, with fair 
Compensation to Hancock Victorian 
Plantations (HVP) for the associated loss of 
Umber harvesting rights. David explained 
~ that this compensation would have involved 
Only a small part of the $550 million received 
Om the sale of the rights. The ‘cores’ 
Comprise cool temperate Myrtle Beech 
Tainforest gullies together with surrounding 
amp and wet forest containing Mountain 
Ash. The ‘links’, of course, provide 
'Mportant wildlife corridors between the core 
Sections such as the Gunyah Gunyah 
Tainforest. The proposal was, in conservation 


terms, modest, as it would see the reserved 
proportion of the Strzelecki bioregion 
increase from the current tiny 2% to just 5%, 
still well short of generally accepted 
standards for healthy sustainability. 


As apart indication of what fair 
compensation might involve, David noted 
that 2400Ha of the Cores and Links is 
classed as ‘plantation’, and that the original 
charge for harvesting rights was about $5000 
per Ha. We were informed that GRP has 
indicated a need to harvest 1800Ha of the 
Cores and Links ‘plantations’, and has 
submitted plans to the local government 
authorities. 


The second speaker was Anne Westwood, 
Regional Manager, West Gippsland, for 
Trust for Nature. The trust was established 
in 1972 by the Hamer government. Anne 
explained that its current goal is to see a 
viable reserve system established for the 
Strzelecki bioregion. In 2004 the trust, 
together with The Nature Conservancy and 
HVP/GRP, agreed on a moratorium to 
protect the Cores and Links, but this is now 
under threat. 


Anne concluded her talk by illustrating the 
extent of the ultimate threat to a range of 
flora and fauna, including Filmy Maidenhair 
fern (endangered, known only at four sites in 
the Strzeleckis), Slender Tree Fern (listed as 
threatened under the Flora and Fauna 
Guarantee Act), Tree Goanna (vulnerable in 
list of threatened vertebrate fauna), Powerful 
Owl, Swamp Wallaby, Superb Lyrebird and, 
of course, the Strzelecki Koala. 


Julie Constable, who with partner Kim 
Devenish, has worked tirelessly for many 
years to promote the concept of a viable 
national park for the region, spoke next. She 
noted that little is achieved in the creation of 
conservation reserves without protracted 
community involvement, citing Mount Worth 
SP as an example. The Land Conservation 
Council, before it was disbanded in 1972, 
made recommendations for the Strzeleckis, 
but achievements were modest. Later, the 
Regional Forests Agreement process failed 
to provide any protection for these ranges 
when the Kennett government sold the 
harvesting rights, as noted earlier. 
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The fourth speaker was Anthony Amis, from 
Friends of the Earth, who highlighted the 
likely impacts of extended harvesting on the 
bioregion, using a series of maps and 
overlays summarising the land usages and 
current and proposed reservations. He 
acknowledged the tireless work of Susie 
Zent and Elaina Fraser over ten years in 
mapping the region’s cool temperate 
rainforest areas. 


The final speaker, John Gunson, president of 
the South Gippsland Conservation Society 
and chair of the Strzelecki Forest 
Community Group (SFCG), gave a summing 
up and then fielded questions. He first 
explained that the SFCG is made up of non 
forestry industry members of the SWG, plus 
some additional community representatives. 


John was able to report that the state 
government is currently in negotiation with 
the timber and paper industries, and thus the 
month of July would be crucial for the Cores 
and Links buyback issue. He urged those 
present to write three letters urging action to 
permanently reserve the key biodiversity 
areas in the Cores and Links without any 
harvesting intrusions: 


e To the Minister for Environment and 
Water, John Thwaites (with copy to the 
Premier) 


e To the CEO of Paperlinx, urging the 
company to undertake not to accept 
timber from the Cores and Links 


e To the Regional Manager, GRP, Owen 
Trumper, acknowledging their 
participation in negotiations aimed at 
avoiding intrusion into the Cores and 
Links. 


I believe that the organisers are to be 
commended for planning such an informative 
and well-attended forum at a critical time for 
our Strzeleckis. 


Philip Rayment 
Ed’s Note: Club members please write NOW 


For 18 days in January and February this 
year we joined with field Naturalists from all 
over Australia for the 2006 get-together of 
the Australian Naturalists Network (ANN). 


There were almost 100 participants in part or 
all of the program. This year it was organised 
by SEANA (South-east Australian 
Naturalists’ Association). As our club is 
affiliated with SEANA, we are able to 
participate in their campouts in March and 
October each year and in the ANN get- 
togethers which are held every two years. In 
2004 we participated in the one organised by 
WA clubs. In Perth, we arranged our own 
accommodation and were taken by bus each 
day to places of interest, many of the 
activities and venues being ones that tourists 
don’t hear about. The next gathering in 2008 
will be in Darwin where participants will 
make their own accommodation and food 
arrangements and the Darwin Club will 
organise the program “Birding” will have a 
high priority. 

ANN originated from an idea of Dick 
Southcombe of the Geelong FNC. This was 
taken up by the Victorian clubs and the first 
venture was organised in Alice Springs in 
2000 with help from Field Naturalists in 
Alice Springs. This was successful and a 
second one was held in Launceston in 2002 
organised by Tasmanian clubs. ANN is an 
informal organization administered by 
SEANA, with a meeting held during the get- 
togethers where ideas are proposed and any 
relevant matters discussed. Many of the 
participants are involved in other 
environmental areas, so because of who the 
group are there has been an impressive array 
of speakers and leaders both times we have 
participated. Once anyone has attended one 
of the get-togethers they are added to the 
mailing list for future ones. Queensland is a 
possible destination in 2010. 


We were intrigued by Qld participants who 
wanted to see the introduced species of birds 
that they don’t have, such as blackbirds. 
There was great excitement one evening 
when a Gang-gang cockatoo perched in a 
tree in the grounds and again when a koala 
was found in the wild; these sightings were 
unusual for some interstate visitors. 


Because of the nature of the high country, 
the 2006 get-together was organised 
differently. We were picked up at 
Tullamarine by buses from Beechworth Bus 
Company and taken to a __ large 
accommodation in Harrietville. This enabled 
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interstate participants to fly in that morning 
without needing to make any other 
arrangements. People came from WA, Qld, 
Tas, King Island and Alice Springs as well as 
Victoria. Many had not been to the 
Australian Alps before this visit. We stayed 
ten nights in Harrietville and seven in 
Jindabyne and each day, except for one free 
day, we were taken by bus to places of 
Interest. We had excellent guides who 
included Leon Costermans and _ the 
Stricklands, and guest speakers each night 
Who usually joined our excursions over the 
next few days. 


The first two days were on Mt Hotham 
Where the cloud was down and it was cold. 
To stand on the road verge and see the 
devastation caused by the 2003 fires 
reminded us of the vast expanse of 
Mountainside that was burnt, though there 
Were areas which the fire had by-passed and 
Were totally untouched. Alpine Ash (E. 
delegatensis) were killed by the fires and the 
distant hills were covered by rank upon rank 
of grey branches. However, they regenerate 

om seed and, up close, the new growth of 
the seedlings was several metres high. The 
forest will come back as long as there are no 
More fires before these young saplings are 
able to drop seed. Around the base of most 
of the Snow Gums (E. pauciflora) was lush 
Tegrowth from the lignotubers. Peter 

trickland commented on the beauty of the 
Whitening branches of the dead trees where 
their arching shape was more apparent 
without the covering foliage. 


After a morning botanising to the top of Mt 
Hotham, where there was a wide variety of 
alpine flora, a small group did the walk to Mt 
Och during the afternoon while others 
Visited places more suited to those with 
€sser physical abilities (we were always able 
le Choose an activity that would suit our 
' ‘€vel of fitness and ability). The bus had to 
7 us off about a kilometre up the road from 
€ Mt Loch car park which had become a 
Construction site as it was being turned into a 
'eservoir to provide more water for the 
“sort. We had to walk down the road then 
Clamber down the bank and bush-bash 
ough long grass and Snow Gums to reach 

€ track further along — a tiring exercise. 
ur leader, Deidre Slattery, had 1954 photos 


showing rocky soils on Mt Hotham and Mt 
Higginbotham and deep erosion towards Mt 
Loch, so we were able to compare those 
with the recovery that has occurred since 
sheep and cattle were removed in 1958. 


Further articles on lectures and activities will 
be submitted to our editor for inclusion in 
future editions of the club magazine. 


Estelle Adams 


Everybody witnesses incidents from time to 
time, such as driving in inappropriate areas 
or removing plants from national parks, that, 
although not criminal, they would like to 
report to someone, but not necessarily the 
police. 


Bush Telegraph was launched on the Anzac 
Day long weekend to enable Victorians to 
report suspicious activity through a single, 
easy to remember number, 13.2874 or 
13BUSH on your keypad. The number can 
be used anonymously if you wish. The report 
is noted then forwarded on to the 
appropriate authority. Parks Victoria will 
provide the reporting facility through its 
seven day a week information centre. 


Stickers and further information about the 
Bush Telegraph service are available from 
the PV Information Centre on 13 1963. 


The following article was published in 1936 
in a Dutch journal (name and edition 
unknown). It has been translated by Bart’s 
daughter, FE. J Murray, from the original 


Dutch and passed on for publication in our 


magazine. It makes fascinating reading! 


I want to tell you about the herons of Jelsum, 


a little village several kilometres from 
Leeuwarden, and therefore Frisian herons. 
Whether Frisian herons are different from 
Dutch herons, is something I won’t get into, 
but it is certain that it is no easier to 
photograph them than their Dutch 
colleagues. 

In Jelsum one can find the Dekemastate (an 


old stately home), which is surrounded by 
wide moats and overgrown banks. Not only 


- can one find exceptionally beautiful plants 
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here, such as Anemone, Allium ursinum, 
Corydalis cava, Ornithogalum umbellatum, 
and wild tulips, but there is also a collection 
of trees of the most diverse varieties. Apart 
from poplars (Populus alba), one can find 
elm trees, chestnuts, beech, birch, hawthorn, 
wild plum, Prunus padus, and Lilacs. And in 
the highest tops of this exceptional and 
varying group of trees, is a heron colony. 


Firstly, one must thank the owner of the 
property, that we have such a beautiful piece 
of nature here, so close to the city. Although 
some trees will die eventually, due to the 
acid excreta of the birds, the protection of 
this colony points to the fact that the owner 
values the wealth of this bird life over and 
above the value of a few trees. 


In February the herons returned to their 
domain, where many nests have weathered 
the autumn storms. The nests are reinforced, 
strengthened and enlarged, so that they 
become a little larger each year. The herons 
use sticks and twigs, reeds and... wire. 


The wire is woven through the sticks and 
twigs in such a clever way, that there is no 
possibility of the nests blowing apart. Last 
year I suspected that this wire was the kind 
of wire that is widely used to tie up farm 
gates. However should one count and 
measure all the lengths of wire, we would 
discover that there is enough wire in these 
nests to tie up all the gates in Friesland. I 
have tried to find out from where this wire 
originated and came to the conclusion that it 
came from haybale ties, used by many 
farmers. The wire is tossed aside by the 
farmers as waste, and accepted by the herons 
as nest building material. The diameter of the 
nests is 80cm-1m. 


Soon after the nests are prepared, the 
blue/green eggs are laid, usually 3-5 in total. 
For several years now it has been my 
intention to photograph the herons, but this 
is easier said than done. In Jelsum most nests 
are situated at a height of 14 and 16 metres. 
Had the book “The Blue Heron” been 
published earlier, I probably would not have 
started with this kind of photography, 
because from the book it is also evident how 
carefully one has to work in view of safety 
aspects and how long it takes to get just one 
exposure. By the end of 1935, after many 
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attempts, I still did not have any photographs 
of the parent herons beside or on the nest. I 
had good photographs of the eggs, of the 
young birds, even to almost fully grown size, 
but the parents near the nest, beside the eggs 
or with the young ones, was and remained a 
desired subject. 


This past winter I decided to try it again, but 
in a different way. My intention was to place 
a box in the trees, in the beginning of 
February, before the return of the herons. 
These would have then have time to get used 
to my installation. At the same time I had to 
invent a fail proof electric shutter device. I 
had practised with this at home for some 
time and it worked perfectly. However as 
soon as I tried this out in the open and in a 
swaying tree or during a gust of wind, the 
device played up at the critical moment. 


Two wooden bird-nesting boxes were 
constructed and clad on the outside with 
bark with an opening at the front for the 
camera lens. It looked like an ordinary 
nesting box. One of these boxes was to be 
placed in the tree on a permanent basis, while 
the other one would have the camera and 
electric shutter device, which had to work. 


Early in February the first box was secured in 
the tree with the aid of a tripod and placed 
so that the front opening was facing a large 
nest, where I expected herons to land in the 
near future. The box was at a height of 16 
metres from the ground. Ten metres from the 
base of the tree we placed a small hide, 
which was covered with branches and other 
rubbish. Now I had to wait for the herons to 
arrive and you can imagine my delight when 
after some time I saw a heron on ‘my’ nest. 
When the first egg had been laid, the 
experiment started. 


Early in the morning I went up into the tree 
by means of a rope ladder, to replace the first 
box with the one in which the electric camera 
was situated. An electric lead was the 
connection between the camera and a battery 
in the hide. If I turned on the battery in the 
hide, the camera, at the height of 16 metres, 
would take a photograph. 


Soon after I disappeared in my hide, all the 
herons returned to their nests and landed on 
all nests, bar ‘mine’, and yet this was the nest 
where I would have liked to see a heron. 
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Most likely the lens of the camera frightened 
the birds, as the first box did not have a lens, 
but just an opening. I decided that the first 
box would have to have a lens as well, so 
that the birds would get used to either box. 


No photographs that day, but I did get a 
eavy cold.... 


The first box, with pseudo lens was 
Teattached in the tree and I left the nests 
alone for a whole week. By that time the 
herons were quite used to the box with the 
lens and landed on the nest without any fear. 
In the meantime five eggs had been laid. 


From now on, photographing was a simple 
Procedure, although it took a lot of my time. 
On many occasions I was able to photograph 
the heron on the nest near the eggs, either 
Standing or whilst sitting on the eggs. This 
was soon followed by photographs of the 
bird with the young herons. 


In the tree from which I photographed, five 
more nests were now also occupied. One 
nest contained five eggs, the others four 
eggs. One day, after climbing in the tree with 
My rope ladder, I watched a baby heron 
exiting from an egg. There was a tiny hole in 
the egg and a crack all the way around the 
€gg. I took my first photograph, followed by 
Other shots every three minutes. Fourteen 
Minutes later, the little heron lay tired and 
Wet outside the broken eggshells in which it 
had been imprisoned for so long. I left as 
Soon as possible in order that the parent 
birds could return to the nest. 


In the meantime the herons of Jeslum had 
become quite numerous with more than 180 
ests in total. In one tree I counted no less 
than 34 nests, in another one 32. 


In this way I managed to get my first 
Photographs of the coveted blue heron. Of 
Course, more photographs followed, having 
' Perfected my procedure, not only of herons, 
but also other birds. Soon I would start to 
Photograph the bittern, not in tall tress, but 
1 a swamp, which itself would bring new 
Challenges, More about that next time. 


Leeuwarden, 19" May 1936. 

BUSINESS MEETING NOT 

these notes are very brief this month as 
€re was no Business Meeting in June due 


to the unavailability of more than half the 
committee for various reasons. 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 July: Trafalgar’s Rare Millipede — 
Bob Mesibov 

Saturday 29 July: Related excursion to 
Uralla Reserve, Giles Rd, Trafalgar, at 10am. 


Friday 25 August: Morwell River Diversion 
in the Yallourn Open Cut — speaker TBA. 


Saturday 26 August: Related excursion to 
Yallourn Open Cut. Details at GM _ or 
contact Wendy @@ 5634 2246. 


Botany Group — Sat 5 Aug, 10am at Jack 
and Marja’s, Briggs Rd, Nilma Nth. Contact 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246 


Bird Group — Tuesday 1 August: Edward 
Hunter Heritage Bush Reserve, Moe. Meet 
10am (too cold at 9am) at carpark. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan & 5127 1857. 

Other Business : 

SEANA Spring Camp in 2008 — Camp Rumbug 
(Foster Nth) available weekends in October; 
price $135 (+ GST) for Fri dinner to Mon 
breakfast. Visit to be arranged. 

Latrobe Region book — have sent letter to 
SEANA for the balance of funding. 

ACER data projector has been purchased. 

Jackie Shepherd from BOCA contacted Alix re 
camp in this area in November; Tom Simpson 
offered his property at Willow Grove to camp on. 
Interview on 3GG with Ron Locke — Alix talked 
about the club. 

Contacted by Simone Louwhoff, friend of Alison 
Vaughan, who is a lichenologist working in this 
area — she has offered to talk to the club and take 
an excursion to Morwell NP. Will put her on 
2007 program. 


On the TV ABC Gardening Program on 
Saturday 8 July, Tom May was one of the 
presenters and spoke on fungi. He 
mentioned, among others, the Inky Caps and 
the use made of them in printing. This set me 
looking up books, especially “The 
Encyclopedia of Mushrooms” by Dickenson 
& Lucas and “A Field Guide to Ausiralian 
Fungi” by Bruce Fuhrer. 


Tom described the fungi as autodigesting. 
Autodigestion is the conversion of gills into 
liquid. the fungus is literally destroying itself 
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in a process which resembles the digestion of 
food in animals. The process. of 
autodigestion is connected with the unique 
dispersal method for the spores. The gills of 
Coprinus, the genus of these fungi, are 
parallel-sided while those of most other 
toadstools are wedge-shaped. The gills are 
packed more closely than those in most other 
toadstools. This makes the gap through 
which the spores would normally drop 
impossibly narrow. The problem is neatly 
solved by the developing and maturing of the 
gills upwards. As the gills dissolve the edge 
of the cap tends to roll outwards and 
upwards. This has the effect of splaying out 
the gills a little bit allowing more freedom for 
the spores. 


The inky fluid is not a medium for spore 
dispersal. The amount. of fluid that drops 
onto the ground depends on the size of the 
cap and the relative humidity. In dry weather 
much of the fluid evaporates rather than 
forming droplets. Normally a few spores will 
be in the liquid. This liquid is what Tom May 
referred to as being used in the ink for 
printing banknotes in the early days of 
printing as the spores are still visible under a 
microscope after the printing process and so 
authenticity of the notes could be verified. 


In Bruce Fuhrer’s book three species of Inky 
Caps are recorded; but the Encyclopedia 
recommends that Coprinus atrumontarius, 
the Ink Cap, is best left alone since it will 
result in a stomach upset if consumed at the 
same time as alcohol. But the Shaggy Ink 
Caps or Lawyer’s Wig, Coprinus comatus, is 
highly recommended. The genus of Coprinus 
is recorded in the Encyclopedia as having 70 
species described from many parts of the 
world. 


Bon Thompson 


Members might remember that during winter 
last year I brought to a meeting photos of a 
white organism we found spread across the 
grass in the centre of Kay Street in 
Traralgon. Kay Street consists of two one- 
way roads between which is a very wide 
median strip with a walking-path and lawns, 
and a nature strip and footpath on the outer 
sides of both roads. The white patches 
looked to be a mass of white threads, rather 
like fine spider webs. However, it dissolved 


beneath our fingers when we touched it and 
did not cling as a spider’s thread does when 
it is touched very gently and slightly pulled. 
We had first seen the substance in 2004, in 
the same place. That year, it was about 45cm 
across, while in 2005 it formed an oval 
shape, about one and a half metres across at 
its furthest extremities. We noted that it 
disappeared after the sun shone on it for a 
few hours, while the grass beneath where it 
had been browned off but recovered within a 
week or so. 


On March 3™ this year we saw it again in 
Kay Street, about a kilometre further west. It 
stretched for several metres along either side 
of the central footpath, was in smaller 
patches in the centre of the lawn and in large, 
even longer stretches on the grass beside the 
road and on the northern nature-strip. When 
it was still there the next day, we rang Ollie 
and Bon Thompson who took a look at it on 
the way to the botany meeting. They 
confirmed that it was the same as the smaller 
patches they have been finding on the eastern 
side of Traralgon. It disappeared during the 
heat of the day. 


I had given the photos to Noel Schleiger 
who then showed them to Bruce Fuhrer. 
They have returned the photos with 
information that they would have to see it to 
be certain, but from the photos it looks like 
the Slime Mould Ceratiomyxa fruticulosa. 


Despite their name, Slime Moulds are not 
fungi. In his book A Field Guide to 
Australian Fungi (published by Bloomings 
Books Pty Ltd in 2005) Bruce Fuhrer has a 
short chapter on these little-known 
organisms. He explains that they are now 
classified in a separate kingdom known as 
Protoctista and states in the introduction on 
page 343: “The Myxomycota, commonly 
known as slime moulds, ... are a distinctive 
group of organisms sharing some of the 
characters of amoeba and fungi. The mature 
fruit body, called the sporangium, produces 
spores that eventually develop into a 
creeping  sslime-like mass _ called a 
plasmodium. The plasmodium behaves like a 
giant amoeba, feeding on bacteria, fungi and 
decaying organic matter.” Perhaps in the 
future we will learn more of their role in the 
environment. 


Estelle Adams 
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Meeting: Friday 25 August Morwell River Diversion in Yallourn OC — Ray French 

Excursion: Saturday 26 August Related excursion to Yallourn Open Cut. Full details at GM 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 5 September to Lyrebird Forest Walk. Meet there 
at 10am. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Saturday 2 September at Traralgon South Flora and Fauna 


Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark, Callignee South Rd. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 22 September www.prescribed burning — Geoff Pyke 
Excursion: Saturday 23 September _ Heyfield and Glenmaggie Flora Reserves. Meet 10am 
Heyfield Wetlands visitor centre. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 $341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd the 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY : 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron MSS @ 5148 2 (este) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL | 
Contact: Bill Tyben @ 5127 3536 (President) 


PLEASE NOTE — 2006-7 SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW OVERDUE. 
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DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (SEPTEMBER): 8 SEPTEMBER 2006 
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The Roadside Weed Mapping Project was 
presented by Carolyn Ferguson when she 
spoke at the June meeting of the Club. This 
project is an initiative of Baw Baw Shire 
Council (BBSC) supported by the Victorian 
State Government. 


The aim of the project is to identify areas of 
noxious weed infestation on roadsides and 
public land throughout the Shire. Planning 
and prioritising of areas identified for weed 
Control can then take place. Accurate 
information is gained for use in funding 
applications, monitoring and reporting. 


The program was promoted through 

andcare newsletters, local papers and 
attendance at Landcare meetings. Weed 
identification and treatment strategies were 
discussed, and assistance from the 
Community, to map roadsides, in Landcare 
areas, was sought. Landowners with 
Property in forest areas were contacted to 
Taise awareness of noxious weeds and the 
heed to control them. 


BBSC initiated the use of the Mobile 
Mapper, enabling the production of accurate 
maps. This process is still being developed. 
Interest is being shown by other bodies, 
Including Bass Coast Shire and the South 
Gippsland Shire Councils, | Landcare, 
VicRoads, DSE (Department of 
Sustainability and Environment) offices at 
Noojee, Erica and Marysville, Melbourne 
Water, and the WGCMA (West Gippsland 
Catchment Management Authority). The 
general public is also showing a great deal of 
interest. 


Gorse and English Broom are two of the 
Main weeds being targeted and the mapping 
Of these weeds in forest areas will result in an 
Ongoing program of control. Partners will 
Work together to pool funds and treat areas 
of infestation with a collaborative approach. 
€ program has increased the awareness 
and enthusiasm of DSE staff toward noxious 
Weed control. The collaboration of the 
Partners mentioned above has resulted in a 
Contribution of $6000 to employ a 
Contractor. Melbourne Water was able to 
O1row a DSE spray unit, resulting in 
English Broom being sprayed at Thompson 
am. Stringers Creek railway easement and 


Walhalla Road were sprayed by the 
contractor, through a collaborative effort of 
DSE, WGSMA and part funding from 
VicRoads. 


VicRoads have found the maps of weed 
infestation on Arterial roads invaluable when 
costing and planning treatment programs. 
Maps were also supplied to weed control 
contractors. This enabled them to make plans 
for spraying days. They had information on 
where to soured water and to accurately cost 
the work. The start and end areas of 
infestations were identified, as were hazards 
and risk areas, location of risk areas and 
location of machinery clean off areas. 


Interest is being shown by other councils, 
and other Landcare Groups. DSE and 
VicRoads are interested in developing this 
program further. The body of knowledge 
about weed infestations can then be readily 
shared by all who are responsible for weed 
management in the region. BBSC continues 
to develop an effective GIS mapping process 
for capture of weed infestations. The next 
step is to include methods of treatment, 
persons responsible, and timing. Future 
meetings, between interested parties, have 
been organized. The aim is to investigate 
expansion of the program and the further 
sharing of resources. It is expected that the 
next step will be to ask for regional support 
to refine and extend the program. 


The presentation was supported by 
photographs, maps and spreadsheets. There 
was a great deal of discussion and interest 
shown in this worthwhile initiative. 


Florence Blucher 


At a recent botany meeting, members looked 
at Fungi. During her introduction to our 
study, Bon quoted from a newspaper article 
about Dr Tom May, a Melbourne mycologist 
who is working with Ian Pascoe of the Plant 
Research Institute at Burnley to identify and 
record all Australian fungi species. Ian 
Pascoe believes there could be as many as 
250,000 different Australian fungi. There 
should be no surprise, then, that on 
excursions or,on botany mornings we have 
so difficulty in identifying many of the fungi. 
it can be, however, a lot of fun trying. 
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There were a number of species to identify at 
the botany morning, many of them gathered 
by Jackie, Jim and Florence, and Wendy, 
who had been out along the roadsides and 
among the trees. With most, it was simple 
enough to identify the genus of each, such as 
Agaricus to which the common field 
mushroom belongs, and the Coral and Club 
fungi. However, it was much difficult to 
discover whether each particular fungus was 
illustrated in one of our books and could be 
given its correct name. An example was a 
cluster of small white-gilled fungi with fawn 
convex caps and deep brown stems that 
looked similar to the photo of Flammulina 
velutipes, although the stems were a deeper 
brown than those in the photo. The 
description stated that “stems of mature 
specimens are covered with a fine, dark 
brown, velvet-like layer”. Closer inspection 
with a hand lens showed that the stem did 
not have a velvet-like surface, nor did 
another specimen that grew in a clump. It 
was similar, but there were some differences. 
Wendy produced a third clump, also very 
similar, but with this clump the surfaces of 
the stems were obviously velvet-like and we 
were fairly certain we had found Flammulina 
velutipes. 


During our visit to Glen Nayook last year, 
cold showers predominated, apt weather for 
those who were hunting fungi. The 
improvements in the paths were testimony to 
the work being done by the Friends of Glen 
Nayook. Not far from the car park, large 
patches of flat white fungi, oval or round in 
shape, hugged the trunks of slender acacias 
and it was difficult to tell whether they were 
actually fungi or a lichen. When I showed 
photos of these to Noel Schleiger, he said 
they were probably paint fungi, though he 
would have to see them to be sure. Amongst 
the other fungi we saw were a poor 
specimen with a white cap with remnants of 
red on it, possibly of the Russula sp, a clump 
of tiny tan-coloured fungi and on the side of 
the bank, a small one with a mustard- 
coloured surface and spongy underneath, one 
of the Boletes sp. 


An unusual pale fungus on the end of a 
rotting log looked to have a fluffy scalloped 


“irregularly fan-shaped” and “densely hairy”, 
and it has unusual split gills that form 
decorative patterns. A line of dainty white 
stemmed fungi just a few millimetres across 
were the Mycena albidocapillaris. 


Growing on the end of a rotting log was a 
clump of pale apricot fungi, Clavicorona 
piperata or Peppery Coral Fungi, 
recognisable by its distinctive branching 
pattern and peppery taste. The find of the 
day was made by Florence, who discovered 
in a very dim area a number of fungi with 
blue-green caps about 8cm across, thick 
mustard-coloured stems and gills. In his 
earlier book, Bruce Fuhrer called these 
Cortinarius austrovenetus but the only one 
that has any similarity that I can find in his 
new book is Democybe austroveneta. [Bruce 
Fuhrer: A Field Companion to Australian 
Fungi (1985) and A Field Guide to 
Australian Fungi (2005)] 


Other things we saw of interest on that day 
included a mass of dark-grey leafy growth, 
probably a lichen, with a tan fruiting body, 
which grew amongst green mosses, other 
lichens and tiny ferns on a granite rock; a 
mass of burgundy jelly-like substance about 
20cm by 15cm which Noel said looked in the 
photo like a slime mould; and the birds we 
could see from the car park. On the hill in the 
farmland the cattle were attended by four 
white egrets. A White-faced Heron sat on 
the wooded fence above a cattle trough, 
hunched against the cold, a couple more 
were on the slope nearby and a fourth did a 
graceful fly-past to land on the further 
hillside. It had been raining heavily while we 
were there and, as we left, a mass of foaming 
water was pouring down the trunks of two 
eucalypts to pile in a lather at their bases, 
something we had not seen before. 


During a trip to Tarra Valley this week we 
saw the fungus shown on the front cover of 
“Fungi Down Under, the Fungimap Guide to 
Australian Fungi”. Golden Curtain Crust or 
Stereum ostrea, are brightly coloured orange 
to gold large shells that almost glowed in the 
dim light where they formed rows along both 
sides of a fallen branch. An exciting find 
were three spikes of Fairy Club 
(Macrotyphula juncea), a rare fungus which 
was growing on the upper side amongst the 
wet leaf litter beside the track. These were in 


fringe. It was probably Schizophyllum 
commune, which Fuhrer describes as 
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the process of changing their colour, for they 
fade from tan to white as they age and were 
part tan and part a pinkish hue. 


At the Botany meeting, other information 
Bon supplied was that while parasitic fungi 
can cause serious damage to_ trees, 
“mycorrhizal fungi form a symbiotic (in close 
association) relationship with the roots of a 
plant, which is beneficial to both partners, 
but especially trees growing in poor soils. In 
the ecosystem, complex substances are 
broken down by fungi, bacteria and 
microscopic animals into simple inorganic 
elements which are then freely available to be 
reutilised. Otherwise, essential nutrients 
required by plants and animals would remain 
unobtainable in the plant litter and in 
carcasses of animals. A few square 
centimetres of the top 10cm of forest soil 
could contain 100 billion tiny organisms. Of 
these, microscopic mould fungi are the most 
numerous and may comprise half the total 
number.” (Thank-you to Bon Thompson for 
her information.) 


Estelle Adams 
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AGHAST rege 
General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 25 August: Morwell River Diversion 
in the Yallourn Open Cut — Ray French, 
Environmental Coordinator for TRUenergy 
Yallourn. 


Saturday 26 August: Related excursion to 
Yallourn Open Cut. Full details at GM or 
contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. Need 
to know numbers in advance. 


Friday 22 September: www.prescribed 
burning — Geoff Pyke 


Saturday 23 September: Heyfield and 
Glenmaggie Flora Reserve. Meet 10am 
Heyfield Wetlands visitor centre. 


Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage &@ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 5 September: 
Lyrebird Forest Walk. Meet there at 10am. 
Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $411.53. 
Investment A/c $11,026.98. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book — have sent letter to 
SEANA for the balance of funding $1067. It 
will be considered at meeting 26 August. 
Some further work done on text and photo 
captions. 


Web page address: 
http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne. Still haven’t 


been picked up by Google. Have contacted 
local shires for links but no reply. 


ACER data projector purchased by David 
Mules. David Stickney has it and has 
prepared it to be used at GM. 


Jackie Shepherd from BOCA contacted Alix 
re camp in this area in November. Tom 
Simpson has offered his property at Willow 
Grove to camp on. Dates Friday 29 
November to Tuesday 5 December. Max 30. 


Save Goolengook Inc. — Jackie will prepare 
submission to Vic Environment Assessment 
Council re protection of Goolengook Forest 
Block. 


DSE contacted Alix re club details and for 
detail of how we interact with them for a 
Stakeholder exercise. 


Spring Camp to Wilsons Prom NP Friday 6- 
Sunday 8 October. Start booking list for 24 
bed lodge. Cost $1156 so charge $55 to 
cover costs for 2 nights accommodation. 
Graeme Rowe recommends Mick Keenan 
(Ranger) to give talk or lead walks. 
Suggestions: Saturday am Mt Oberon track; 
Saturday pm Norman Point walk; Sunday 
Millers Landing walk on way out, or Tongue 
Point, or Sparks Lookout from Darby 
Saddle. 


Program planning meeting: Thursday 7 
September at Lorna’s 6pm for tea (soup 
provided, bring food to share), 7.30 meeting. 


SEANA Spring Camp 2008 — Phil, Gill, 
Marlene and David have visited Camp 
Rumbug, about 7km from Foster. Location 
and facilities excellent. Accommodation for 
~150, or ~80 if only using bottom bunks. All 
weekends in October 2008 available, and 
rough quote $135 + GST for all meals Friday 
night to Monday morning. Will write seeking 
booking 11-14" and firm quote then write to 
SEANA offering to run Spring Camp 2008. 
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Tanya Ireton contacted Alix and can still 
speak at November meeting but not available 
for excursion. 


Bird group excursion to APM wetlands in 
October — need to know number beforehand 
for induction. 


Bowerbird’s bower in Dr Good’s garden (in 
Traralgon) if any members would like to 
visit. 

Conservation Matters 


Public Forum relating to the buy back of the 
Cores and Links 1 July — 150 attended 
including 12 club members. Full report in last 
month’s Naturalist. Suggest members write 
letters to John Thwaites, CEO at Paperlinx, 


and Regional Manager GPR Owen Trumper. 


Conservation Reserve AGM 


Jungadale 
7.30 Gormandale 


Friday 18 August, 
Community House. 


PLEASE NOTE 2006-7 
SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW 
OVERDUE -— SEE INSIDE BACK 

COVER 


MEMOI : Lace “ SN ASSES 
The following ar was written by Mrs 


Ellen Lyndon and appeared in the LVFNC 
November 1964 Newsletter Issue no. 13. 


Some Odd Nesting Sites 


Our friends and neighbours the garden birds 
have chosen some odd places to build their 
nests, over the years. One season the Willy- 
wagtails intrigued us by attaching the nest 
very neatly to the carrier of a man’s bicycle 
hanging in a shed. When that nest was full to 
overcrowding with three hefty young it was 
a most amusing sight. 


CN 


pares 


In our garage, on the driver’s side as the car 
runs in, there hangs on the wall just at eye 
level, an upright metal plate drainer retired 
from the kitchen, We brush right past it 
every time we enter the car. Inside the rack 
someone has thrust my husband’s old 
military peaked cap, and it leans against the 
back of the rack on its edge. All of a sudden 
yesterday we became aware that a thicket of 
dried moss, ferns and dry grasses had 
appeared in the crown of the cap, quite a 
large square block of these materials was 
wedged against the front bars of the drainer. 


From a neat feathered side entrance there 
peeped the sharp bill, the beady eyes under 
white stripes of a White-browed Scrub-wren. 


Somehow that nest just grew. We hadn’t 
noticed it building. But it is quite the nicest 
surprise we have had this dismal winter. Nice 
too, to see it so snugly placed while the rain 
drizzles so miserably outdoors. 


One disturbing thought, the Scrub-wrens 
evidently expect it to be a wet spring! + 


This article was written by Mr John W S 
Brewster and appeared in the LVFNC June 
1965 Newsletter Issue no. 19. 


Notes On a Thirsty Echidna 


A few weeks ago while the weather was still 
hot and dry an Echidna approximately half 
grown was in the dairy beside the bulk milk 
vat when my wife and I went to start milking 
in the afternoon. I suggested that it might be 
thirsty and my wife turned on the water tap 
to run slowly, and it drank for about fifteen 
or twenty minutes. A few days later some of 
my grandchildren found it and gave it a drink 
of water which it took readily; again later we 
saw it on the track out to the road and my 
wife got a small basin of water and it drank 
about a cupful. Soon again twice since the 
rain came the grass seeds lodged among the 
hair and spines on the back had sprouted and 
gave the appearance of a green coloured 
mat. + 


This article is a very small extract from a 
much longer series of pieces about 
Botanical Pioneers in Victoria written by JH 
Willis of the National Herbarium of Victoria 
which appeared in the Victorian Naturalist 
November 1949, Vol 66, No 7, pp126-7. 


Jungles of East Gippsland 


E E Pescott sent suites of specimens to 
Melbourne Herbarium while he was a school 
teacher at Orbost (from about 1900). These 
include valuable records of the jungles (now 
practically gone) which once covered the 
fertile Snowy River flats. 


N A Wakefield is giving serious attention to 
surviving jungle “pockets”, as well as the 
general flora of Croajingalong, and hopes 
eventually to present a very complete report 
on the floristics of East Gippsland; he has 
already published papers on several small 
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isolated areas, with special reference to the 
ferns therein. 


In his conclusion Mr Wakefield pays tribute 
to the work done by country school teachers 
who made botany their hobby, and also the 
pre-eminent role in furthering botanical 
science that has been played by the FNCV, 
during nearly seventy years of endeavour.’ 
He also praises a past editor — Mr FGA 
Barnard who edited the Naturalist for 33 
years (1892-1925). (This editor’s mind 
boggles!) 


Friday 6 to Sunday 8 October. Put your 
Name on the list ASAP for this great 
weekend. Cost will be $55 per head for 2 
nights’ accommodation, payable on booking. 
BYO food, drinks, sleeping bag or doona 
and sheets, and towel etc. 


A talk given to the Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalists by Dr Robert Mesibov on July 
28th 2006. 


Bob Mesibov, a “‘fetired”  millipede 
taxonomist, presented a most absorbing and 
interesting data show which gave us an 
insight into the little known world and 
diverse nature of these ubiquitous, multi- 
legged critters. 


Millipedes are some of the best indicators of 
the ecological health of an area. 
Unfortunately most of the millipedes that we 
come into contact with on a daily basis are 
Portuguese millipedes, © Ommatoiulus 
Mmoreleti, These arrived in Australia about 
forty years ago and have thrived under the 
Conditions created by home gardeners and 
Other “and tidiers”. As a result our native 
millipedes have come under severe pressure. 


Bob began with an unusual oblique Google 

arth internet view from the Central 
Highlands across Wilson’s Promontory and 
Bass Strait to the north coast of Tasmania. 

ls purpose here was twofold: one to show 
his West Gippsland study areas at a glance 
and secondly, to show us where he lives with 
‘is wife in Penguin, Tasmania. It was an 
Immediate attention getter. 


Millipedes are segmented animals with two 
Pairs of legs on most segments, 


distinguishing them from centipedes, which 
have only one pair of legs per segment. 
Centipedes are the litter community 
predators and millipedes are the bottom-end 
browsers. Fossil evidence indicates that 
millipedes have been around for in excess of 
400 million years. 

Victoria has six native millipede groups: 
Polyxenida - the pincushion millipedes. 
These are 3-4 mm long, have tufts of bristles 
and like dry conditions. 

Sphaerotheriida - the pill millipedes. These 
love climbing trees in the wet forests at 
night. 

Polyzontida - these have racing stripes. 
Spirostreptida — these are up to 60 mm long 
and look like Portugese millipedes: black and 
cylindrical. 

Chordeumatida — the “spikies”, with six long 
bristles on each segment. These are silk 
makers. 


Polydesmida — the so-called “flatbacks”. 
These are named for the sideways extensions 
or paranota from the body giving the 
appearance of a flat back. 


It was the Polydesmida that brought Bob, in 
2004, to the Strzeleckis in search of the rare 
Trafalgar millipede which hadn’t been 
sighted since 1890. He only knew it from an 
unnamed museum specimen. Bob found it 
again in the Uralla Reserve just south of the 
township of Trafalgar. Polydesmida are a 
very diverse group. All feed on fungi and 
rotting vegetation. They are identified to 
species by the two gonopods near the front 
of a mature male. The gonopods have a very 
varied structure. Identifying specimens is not 
easy, as most millipedes found are females 
and juveniles. 


The Polydesmida featured in the talk were: 


Isocladosoma — handsome glossy, brown 
millipedes found in both open and dense 
bush. All species look very much alike. 7. 
maculatum is found in the Central Highlands 
to the western Strzeleckis; / n.sp. [new 
species] is in the western Strzeleckis and 1. 
pallidulum is found in the Jeeralangs. [A few 
days later, Bob found new localities for these 
three species, showing that their ranges form 
a neat mosaic, with /. pallidulum crossing 
the Morwell Valley to the SE corner of the 
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Strzeleckis.] Lissodesmus -— This genus 
prefers closed, wet bush. L. gippslandicus is 
a large, robust, reddish millipede with a 
“garden rake” structure at the end of the 
gonopods. LZ. martini has a “garden hoe” 
structure on its gonopods. L. johnsi the 
“Trafalgar millipede” is a small, fragile, pale 
millipede (about 14 mm long) found in the 
Uralla Reserve. It is probably confined to a 
range of about 100 hectares in total. This 
indicates the importance of the Uralla 
Reserve to its continued survival. L. 
dignomontis is a Mt Worth species which is 
parapatric (meets on a defined line) with Z. 
Johnsi at Yarragon South. 


Boundaries between millipede species can be 
very sharp, sometimes only 50 m wide. This 
parapatry is somehow maintained by a 
combination of competition and genetics. 


Rotting logs are essential to native millipede 
survival. They provide a large, stable, moist, 
fire-resistant environment and protection 
against predators,.not to mention a source of 
food for anything up to 100 generations of 
millipedes in a single log. There is clearly a 
need for land managers to be less inclined to 
“tidy up” these native millipede sanctuaries, 
which facilitates the invasion of the 
Portuguese millipedes. 


Ken Savage 


er 


A group of 25 members and friends of the 
Latrobe Field Naturalist Club gathered at 
Uralla Reserve on an, overcast, Saturday 
morning at 10am. Before setting off up the 
old bullock track Bob set the context with a 
few introductory comments about millipedes. 
He explained how they belong to the 
decomposing food web which has been in 
existence for about 400 million years. This is 
far more ancient than the food webs 
surrounding the flowering plants, which are 
relatively young at only 250 million years. 


At various points along the track Bob 
stopped to point out why Uralla was such 
good millipede habitat. Rotting logs and 


accumulations of leaf litter, especially at the 
base of trees, provide an ideal environment. 
Uralla provides such a good environment for 
native millipedes there was no sign of the 
exotic Portuguese millipede which is so 
common in the surrounding area. 


The litter and rotting wood was rich in 
invertebrates. We hunted in several likely 
places and once people got their eyes in they 
found a diverse array of specimens for Bob 
to identify and point out their interesting 
features. Millipedes reside in family groups, 
so Bob was able to unearth many more 
millipedes by scraping around in the same 
spot when a single specimen had been found. 
We built up a considerable list of 
invertebrates which included: 
- flatworms (land planarians) 
— native snails, Pillomena sp. and 
Helicarion sp. ( a semi-slug) 


— native slaters (terrestrial isopod 
crustaceans) 

- landhoppers (terrestrial amphipod 
crustaceans) 


— arachnids (daddy long legs and red 
velvet tetranychid mites) 

— Diplura and springtails (which are 
hexapods but not insects) 

- Carabid and tenebrionid ground 
beetles and their larvae 


There were also “Trilobite” cockroaches, 
ants, termites, fly larvae, centipedes and of 
course millipedes. 


The millipedes were Spirostreptida and 
Polydesmida - mainly the latter. Those found 
were Isocladosoma maculatum, 
Pogonosternum laetificum, an unidentified 
haplodesmid, Lissodesmus gippslandicus and 
the piece de resistance, Lissodesmus johnsi, 
the rare Trafalgar millipede which we had all 
hoped to see after the previous night’s talk. 


A wonderful and enthralling day was capped 
off, for the birdos amongst us, with the 
presence of several pairs of Brown 
Gerygones calling and a group of at least six 
large-billed scrubwrens working their way 
through the vegetation near the creek. 


Ken Savage 
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28 April 2006 


Dr Neville Rosengren, a geomorphologist 
from Latrobe University at Bendigo gave us 
a wide-ranging talk on the land forms of our 
district. He said that Australia was very 
Stable tectonically and had separated from 
Antarctica. and New Zealand about 50 
million years ago. Depending on sea levels, 
Australia shrinks and swells, so that current 
Coastlines are creatures of the last 8-9000 
years. Change in the coastline is because of 
dynamics over a relatively short time. 


On our continental shelf, deep canyons exist 

aving been cut by rivers when the sea level 
Was lower. The Bass canyon has been cut 
Part by the river and part by sea currents. 
The underwater geomorphology has been 
created partly by ancient rivers and partly by 
what is happening today. 


The Latrobe River’s path is created by a 
Series of folds. Most of Gippsland (and 
Victoria’s) geology changes as you travel 
€ast to west or vice versa. Most faults and 
Oundaries run north-south. The Otway and 
trzelecki Ranges are of similar age 
(Cretaceous — about 110 million years) and 
Processes, while the Baw Baw Plateau is an 
area of high relief, consisting of granite of 
the same age as Wilsons Promontory, the 
andenongs and Tasmanian granites. Baw 
aw Plateau, similar to Mt Buffalo, has sets 
Of joints and weathers to broad flat domes. 
anite plutons arising from deep in the 
farth merge to 3 — 4 km below the surface. 
€ granite cools very slowly forming the 
Car se grains. Erosion eventually exposes the 
Stanite. As the weight of overlying rocks is 
Temoved, the granite expands and produces 
curving fractures underground. Under 
Surface water further softens the rock 
°reating the boulders seen on the surface. 


The steep coastal slopes of Wilsons 
Tomontory are the results of the curving 
~4Ctures and continue under water. Granite 
Fe Not layered but uniform rock. The bays on 
© Prom developed from larger joints and 
“Tacks, the bays being eroded out. The 
Points are produced where fractures are 
Widely spaced. The bays have been infilled 
th sand, forming beaches and dunes when 
Sea levels were higher. The consolidated 


ridges were once shorelines. A sand tiebar 
connecting the granite to the mainland was 
created. At Oberon Bay, the sand is moved 
by the wind. Older dunes on the western side 
of the Prom are formed from shell fragments 
which become cemented together. An 
exception is Squeaky Beach which is quartz; 
the even sized gains giving the characteristic 
squeak. On the east side the dunes are of 
quartz grains brought by the sea current 
flowing west and even today, Entrance Point 
is growing westward into Corner Inlet. The 
Prom forms a barrier to the current. Winds 
blow the sand in the opposite direction but 
sand is being lost on the 90 Mile Beach with 
peat being exposed from ancient freshwater 
swamps. 


The tide shapes shorelines. It is low in Port 
Philip Bay, 1.5 m at Port Philip Heads, 3.0 m 
in Westernport Bay and 2.5 m at Corner 
Inlet. Mangroves grow in high tidal flow 
areas. Sediment is moved with the tides to 
and fro along the 90 Mile Beach. Gravity and 
magnetic surveys of the sea bottom off the 
Beach show submarine channels of the 
Nicholson, Mitchell, Tambo and Latrobe 
Rivers. In 1889, a major change to the 
Gippsland Lakes occurred when the 
permanent opening to the sea was cut. Since 
then the Lakes have been salt, wiping out the 
freshwater reeds growing round the margin. 
In the past, the reeds caused silt jetties to 
grow in straight lines forming digitate deltas 
of which only the Mitchell River is still a 
sizeable example. 


At Waratah, there is an ancient lava flow 
(Cambrian — about 600 million years old) 
which had occurred under the sea, as seen by 
the ‘pillow’ structure of the rock. It is also 
very much faulted. Six or seven thousand 
years ago spit deltas came and went. 
Estuaries are complex places. Introduced 
species such as Spartina spp., tough grasses, 
compete with mangroves (Avicennia 
marina), occupying shoals and changing the 
tidal system. There is evidence of 10 
different sea levels over the past 100,000 
years. Dr Rosengren said that nothing is 
random in our landscape. 


He then spoke briefly of his work with 
Beverly van Praagh on the Giant Gippsland 
Earthworm (Megascoloides australis). The 
earthworm co-exists with farming activity 
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where there is no deep ploughing. Its pre- 
European distribution is not known, however 
it is likely that its range has declined. During 
the re-alignment of the highway at Loch, a 
trial re-location was funded by VICRoads. A 
trench was dug and filled with soil from the 
original site and the worms put in. Ground 
penetrating radar is being used to check if 
the worms are surviving. The giant worms 
occur in red (volcanic) and sedimentary soils 
of the Western but not the Eastern 
Strzeleckis. Their burrows are convoluted 
and are found on river terraces where soil is 
wetter but not saturated. They are difficult to 
measure but can be up to 170 cm long. 
Babies are about 45 cm in length. 


Jackie Tims 


We explored parts of Mt Buffalo over two 
days when we were there during the 
Australian Naturalists’ Network visit to the 
High Country in January. On one of those 
days it was three years to the day after the 
area was devastated by the 2003 bushfires. 
As this was the only area visited during the 
tour to which I hadn’t been, I had looked 
forward to seeing the National Park, hearing 
about the aftermath of the fire and learning 
what had occurred since. The fire had burnt, 
wholly or partially, 98% of the Park with 
only one small spur to the north-west being 
totally untouched, so evidence of the fire was 
everywhere. Many of the granite rocks still 
retained a dark-grey smear across their 
surface, possibly the ash of the lichens that 
had covered them; this had the unusual effect 
of making some of the rocks look artificial. 


With so many of the trees being burnt, it 
became the occasional patches of unburnt 
trees that looked incongruous rather than the 
other way round. The regrowth was up to 
two metres high and the rich reds and pinks 
of the young leaves glowed brightly in the 
sunshine. There was lush regrowth of the 
grasses and swathes of Golden Everlastings 
(Bracteantha subundulata) especially near 
Lake Catani. These, along with white daisy- 
like flowers (too far away to identify them) 
were also tucked into the spaces between the 
boulders on the first walk we did, taking the 
steps to the east of Cathedral Rock picnic 
area. Beside the track as we climbed 


upwards there were a number of plants with 
yellow flowers similar to dandelions. Some 
would have been the common dandelion 
weed, but others were Alpine Podolepis, 
Podolepis robusta and Picris augustifolius 
subsp. merxmuelleri. These were of 
particular interest because of the number of 
little butterflies, orange with brown 
markings, that were fluttering amongst them. 


The views from the higher rocks were still 
magnificent as they were from every vantage 
point we reached. We were able to see down 
to a small bog area with several small pools 
and sphagnum moss, sheltered by the 
surrounding rocks, which seemed to have 
recovered well from the fires. Later we 
walked past it to Mahomet’s Tomb where 
we crawled in amongst the rocks to a hidden 
path lined by ferns. Some scrambled higher 
to see the view and one person likened it to 
disappearing amongst the rocks in the film 
Picnic at Hanging Rock. Up in the higher 
area, our leader took us for a scramble 
through some large boulders, with all we 
shorter people having to be given a helping 
hand over the steep parts, to see a special 
plant in bloom. I think it was supposed to be 
the leafless, brown and cream Cinnamon 
Bells or Potato Orchid, Gastrodia 
sesamoides, but it was a dead, dried 
remnant. As so often happens there was a 
magnificent specimen of that orchid 
immediately beside the track near the lake 
the next day as we returned from the walk up 
to View Point. 


Our afternoon walk to Dickson’s Falls was 
along rubber matting along the north-east 
boundary of a frost-hollow. Amongst the 
grasses was a profusion of flowers including 
Yam daisies or native dandelions (Microseris 
lanceolata), the golden heads of various 
Billy buttons (Craspedia sp), the pink Grass 
Trigger Plants, Royal Bluebells 
(Wahlenbergia gloriosa), a small patch of 
Candle Heath (Richea continentis) and the 
small whitish flowers of Mud Pratia (Pratia 
surrepens). In one area, the tall flower spikes 
of the beautiful Mauve Leek Orchid 
(Prasophylium alpestre) were abundant with 
a few spikes of a smaller, rarer orchid which 
I think were Prasophyllum suttonii. (See 
note below). This walk was led by Meredith 
Briggs who, with her husband, Roger, had 
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given us the previous evening a magnificent 
presentation of audio-visuals showing Mt 
Buffalo in all seasons and in many different 
moods, so we were able to see the 
vegetation and landscape both pre and post 
the 2003 fires. 


NOTE: While on Mt Buffalo I didn’t take 
down the botanical names of any of the 
vegetation, but decided to include in this 
article those I could find for the benefit of 
those I know to be interested. I found two 
different botanical names for the Purple Leek 
Orchid, yet all the photos seemed to be of 
the same plant as in my photos. Older books, 
Including those by Jean Galbraith and Peter 
and Kathie Strickland had it as Prasophyllum 
Ssuttonii, whilst Kosciuszko Alpine Flora by 
Costin, Gray, Totterdell and Wimbush, 
Printed in 2000, called it Prasophyllum 
alpestre. As 1 always do when puzzled, I 
Went to Bon and Ollie Thompson for help. 
They spent some time on researching it for 
me, checking all their resources and the 
latest lists of name changes. The following 
Seems to be the correct information. 
Originally the two were thought to be the 
One species. However, they have now been 
Separated into two species, with the smaller, 
Tarer orchid which was first named on Mt 

uffalo retaining the name P. suttonii and 

€ sturdier, taller, more common one, which 
We also saw on Mt Hptham, being given the 
Name P. alpestre. This explains the 
excitement of one of the people with us 
When he saw and identified the rarer orchid, 
but there are no photos in any of the books 
to assure me that the information was 
Correct. 


Management of Mt Buffalo National 
Park. 


e¢ A highlight of our time on Mt 
Buffalo was a talk by one of the Park 
Rangers. Following the fires, native 
plants which had never before been 
recorded on Mt Buffalo were found 
growing there, obviously now having 
the space and conditions to do so. 
Wonder was expressed by several 
listeners at the length of time the 
seeds must have lain dormant since 
their last appearance there. 


Mt McLeod, one of the more remote 
areas to the north which can be 
reached only by hikers, was badly 
burned with its bog gardens being 
totally destroyed and probably totally 
lost as all the sphagnum moss had 
gone. There was much concern about 
the results of erosion once rain fell. 
One ranger determined to prevent 
that happening and organised for 
bales of hay, specially treated to 
ensure it contained no weed seeds, to 
be placed across the stream beds. 
Most of these were taken in by 
helicopter. To their surprise, long 
before rain fell, the bales filled up 
with water from seepage, squelching 
when the ranger jumped up and down 
on them. At that time the track to Mt 
McLeod was still closed to the 
public. 


One of the problems following the 
fires has been invasion by weeds 
colonising the bare ground. One of 
these is pussy-willow, the seeds of 
which are blown up onto the 
mountain from the farmlands below 
and they are trying to solve that 
problem by getting people to remove 
them from their land. The control 
measures being used in the Park 
include hand-pulling of small plants, 
foliar spraying, and cut and paint for 
trees; care has to be taken to ensure 
no damage is done to indigenous 
vegetation. 


To discover the location of weeds in 
places difficult to reach, aerial 
photographs were taken. Imagine 
their delight when photographs 
revealed a film of green over the hay 
bales on Mt McLeod — the sphagnum 
moss was regrowing. They learnt 


- from this that Australia’s alpine areas 


were able to regenerate following 
fires, something that was not known 
before, and that all they done was 
given a helping hand. 


Spotted Tree Frogs were 
rediscovered in 1999 after intensive 
surveying .began in 1994. Populations 
recorded after the fire have been low 
with only one found in 2004 and four 
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in 2005. Their specific habitat 
requirements are rapids over bedrock 
with a surrounding damp zone. The 
main threat is introduced trout. 
Reintroduction of them to a suitable 
area above Rollason Falls where 
there is no trout is being considered. 


Estelle Adams 


24 June 
To complement her talk of the previous 
evening, Baw Baw Shire’s Weed Manager, 
Carolyn Ferguson took about 14 members to 
points on the Princes Highway between 
Yarragon and Darnum. There was a strong 
westerly wind blowing and every now and 
then it rained, not enough to soak but 
enough to be annoying. It was cold and to 
those of us who live there, typical June 
weather. Members from the other end of the 
Latrobe Valley complained that it had been 
sunny when they set out! In addition, on the 
road side of the railway line the traffic noise 
was horrendous. 


None-the-less all members agreed that it was 
a most worthwhile excursion. Not only did 
we ‘get our eyes in’ to identifying weeds and 


introduced species, but we saw the 
difficulties incurred in weed eradication 
when in less than 100 metres on a 


north/south line, responsibility for weed 
eradication was with VICRoads (highway 
edges), V-Line (railway edges), Shire (road 
edges on north side of railway) and private 
landholders. Carolyn has co-ordinated efforts 
of all authorities to eradicate the weeds. Her 
work is being copied by other councils. 


Priority weeds are given attention first. 
Carolyn must eliminate Gorse (Ulex 
europaeus) as, although it is a _ small 
infestation in Baw Baw Shire, Gorse is to be 
spread by machinery, for example slashers. It 
is given precedence over Blackberry (Rubus 
fruiticosus) and  Ragwort (Senecio 
jacobaea). Carolyn advised us to inform the 
Catchment Management Authority or Baw 
Baw Shire if we see Gorse. Over 30 weeds 
were counted during the morning, including 
Spanish Heath (Erica lusitanica) which was 
flowering profusely — each plant can produce 
up to 9 million seeds, 50% of which are 


viable — and Flax-leaved Broom (Genista 
linifolia) also a prolific seeder which is 
highly invasive. Carolyn named many of the 
other weeds which appear to have out- 
competed the native plants, particularly 
along the railway line. Broom, Gorse and 
Blackberry are the primary weeds she 
concentrates on. Watsonia (W. meriana var 
bulbillifera) was abundant in_ patches. 
Carolyn informed us that it was extremely 
difficult to kill, needing a mixture of 
Glyphosate and Metasulphuron mixed with a 
wetting agent sprayed on young plants. This 
is a lethal mixture to nearly all plant species 
and must be used with great care. Constant 
mowing or hand weeding of the bulbs is 
preferable. 


After an informative although somewhat 
depressing morning most of us retired to the 
coffee and tourist shops of Yarragon for a 
warm up or a bit of retail therapy. 


Jackie Tims 


General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 22 September: TBA — Geoff Pyke 
not available. 


Saturday 23 September: Avon-Mt Hedrick 
(too dry for Flora Reserves). Meet 10am 
Heyfield Wetlands visitor centre. 


Friday 27 October: A Framework for 
Adaptation to Climate Change in Gippsland - 
— Steb Fisher. 


Saturday 28 October: Seven Acre Rock, 
Bunyip State Park. Meet 10am _ at 
Labertouche Hall, about 4km north of 
Princes Highway. Wendy will contact 
Friends of Bunyip SP to join us, and look at 
places to visit. 


Botany Group — Moondarra. Meet 10am at 
Tyers River Bridge, on. the Moe-Erica Rd. 
Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 3 October: APM 
Ponds. Meet 8.30am at Main Gate (for 
induction). Those intending to go MUST 
contact Alix beforehand # 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $826.23. 
Investment A/c $10,126.98. 
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Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Latrobe Region book — some further work 
done on text. Alix will prepare map outline, 
and Phil will search for websites for 
bibliography. Committee to think of books to 
go in bibliography. Wendy to prepare 
Summary of contacts to get input on which 
to include. Aim to complete text changes by 
Next meeting, then organise sub committee 
Meeting to prepare final copy. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship information 
Included letter from recent recipient Dean 
Ingwersen describing his achievements, 
Statement of receipts and payments showing 
Current balance at $2587.70, and 
appreciation of  Phil’s advice and 
Participation on panel. 
Spring Camp to Wilson’s Prom Friday 6- 
Sunday 8 October. 20 on list. Recommended 
anger for talk no longer at Prom, and no 
Rangers are available for talks on weekends 
In the evening. May go spotlighting on 
Saturday evening. Maybe have slides Friday 
€vening. Contact Graeme Rowe re APS 
Members’ involvement. 
Program planning meeting: Thursday 7 
September at Lorna’s 6pm for tea, 7.30 
Ce Prepare program suggestion slip for 


SEANA Spring Camp 2008 — have written 
Seeking booking 11-14 Oct and firm quote. 
Latrobe Community Health Service meeting 
Toom — received bill for $44 for July GM 
hire, Contacted Accounts Dept who did not 
Tealise we paid $15. We had not paid since 
Mid 2005, so Treasurer will arrange back pay 
and pay in advance for next 6 months. 
Naturalists donated to club by Mary Huxley 
Soing back to mid 1978 — Phil will ask 
Mer edith Fletcher at Centre for Gippsland 
tudies if they need any early copies, 
_ Otherwise offer to club members. 
LVENC website has been picked up by 
Google. Wendy will endeavour to make 
Some necessary changes. 
BOCA camp on Tom Simpson’s property 30 
areas Dec. Alix has given them a lot of 
Ormation re contacts and sites to visit. 
Uggest they not participate in our Bird 


rhallenge as group numbers would be too 
arge, 


Bird Challenge 2006 - suggest Saturday 2 
December. 


Conservation Matters 


Jackie spoke to WGCMA Biodiversity 
portfolio about soil microbes. 


David attended Morwell River NEIP 
planning meeting Wed 9 August. 
Phil attended Jungadale Conservation 


Reserve AGM Fri 18 August. Reported they 
now have more local people involved in 
group who will assist with maintenance of 
area. 


Dr Steb Fisher has a BA and Dphil in 
Chemistry; spent eleven years with BP; took 
a PMD at the Harvard Business School; and 
after a spell as assistant to the chairman of 


CSC (Computer Sciences Corporation) 
Europe now runs the Pathfinder Network. At 
BP, based in London, he had postings to 
New York and Singapore and was involved 
in the main stream of refining, shipping and 
trading activities culminating in the 
development of an export refinery in 
Indonesia. Time at Harvard laid the 
groundwork for membership of the Project 
1990 team at BP and as the de facto 
architect of the proposals, which led to BP’s 
radical program of change and recovery. 


Just before leaving London he played an 
active role in the Tomorrow’s Company 
Inquiry at the RSA (Royal Society of Arts), 
whose findings were published and 
implemented, with the key phrase being the 
“Tnclusive company”. 

Current work includes: 

designing and facilitating 
programmes/workshops in strategy 
development and strategy implementation 
often with particular emphasis on 
sustainability 


personal coaching and mentoring; which 
contribute to a purpose to support 
communities through transformation — being 
aware of and responsive to _ their 
environment, effective in their intentions, and 
enjoyable in which to live and work — and 
sustainable. 
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Steb also works as a_ professional 
photographer - _ particularly _ sailing 
photography and photographing performers. 
“T take particular pleasure in creating images 
of people doing what they enjoy and in the 


pleasure they then get as they see 
themselves.” 
Steb is Director and founder of The 


Pathfinder Network Pty Ltd (Australia); 
Melbourne representative The Kairos 
Foundation and The Life Training; Director 
and founder member of The European 
Learning Alliance Ltd (UK). 


Friday 6" — Sunday 8" October 2006 
Cost: $55 for 2 nights 


Accommodation: Arthur Lucas Lodge. 24- 
bed group lodge contains two 12-bed 
sections, each with 3 rooms with 2, 4 (2 
bunks) and 6 (3 bunks) beds. Blankets, 
pillows and pillowslips are provided, but you 
need to bring own sheets or sleeping bag and 
towel. There is a large, well-equipped 
kitchen and lounge area — BYO food and 
drinks. Lodge available from 4pm Friday 
until 12 noon Sunday. 


Program: Saturday morning — leave lodge at 
9.30am and walk part of the Mt Oberon 
track (for observing effects of the burn). 
Lunch at lodge. 

Saturday afternoon — Leave at 2pm for 
Squeaky Beach walk (orchids etc). 

Sunday morning — Pack up and leave lodge 
by 9.30am. Drive to Darby Saddle for walk 
to Sparkes’ Lookout. 

Early lunch at Darby River at 12 noon. 

Drive north to Millers Landing Walk 
carpark, and start walk about 1.15pm. Wind 
up about 3.30pm. 


When: Tuesday 24 October, 10am start. 


Where: Phillip and Sue Vaughan’s property 
- 140 Robins Lane off Boundary Rd, 
Meerlieu through 150ha of fantastic bush. 


BYO cut lunch, 
sunscreen and camera. 


mosquito repellent, 


R'SHO 


The annual Australian Plants Society South 
Gippsland Group Native Flower Show and 
Plant Sale is on again — at a new venue. 


Featuring SNAKEBUSTERS llam, lpm & 
2.30pm Sunday only 


Floral displays, named specimens, book.sales 
Sat 4 & Sun 5 November 10am-4pm 


Koonwarra Sustainable Communities 
Centre 
(Former school site), 300m from South 


Gippsland Highway, 8km from Leongatha. 
Melway 512 V11. Enquiries @ 5664 2221 
Entry $3. Children under 12 free & free plant 


Trust For Nature invites you to an opening 
day to celebrate the creation of the new 
Stratford Woodland Reserve and to thank 
the donors, the Australian Plants Society and 
Flora McDonald. Following the opening 
there will be an opportunity to learn about 
the latest grassland restoration techniques 
and a tour of another nearby property that is 
involved in conserving threatened grassland 
communities. 


A great opportunity to look at two high 
quality grassy woodland sites that have an 
abundance of orchids, lilies and daisies in 
flower. 


Featuring: Paul Gibson-Roy, Greening 
Australia, Grassland Restoration and Vince 
Andreana, Greening Australia, Grassland 
harvesting techniques. 

When: Friday 13 October, 1-5pm 


Where: 619 Stratford-Briagolong Rd, 
Stratford. Follow the signs. 


Afternoon Tea: Afternoon Tea supplied 
BYO: Tea/Coffee/cold drinks 
Registrations close Wed 11 October - 
Contact: Robyn Edwards 5153 0457 
robyne@tfn.org.au or 

Clare McInnes 5153 2912 
clarem@tfn.org.au 


Please wear sturdy boots and a hat and bring 
water and sunscreen. 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 27 October www.prescribed burning - Geoff Pyke (subject to 
change at short notice) 

Excursion: Saturday 28 October Seven Acre Rock, Bunyip SP. Meet 10am at Labertouche 
Hall, about 4km north of Princes Highway. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 14 November (7" is Cup Day) to Erica/Rawson 
area. Meet by 9am at Tyers River Bridge on the Moe- 
Erica Road. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 5127 1857. 


Botany Group: Saturday 4 November Meet 10am at Damum General 
Store (on southern side of Princes Highway). Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 24 November How Birds Fly - Tanya Ireton 


Excursion: Saturday 25 November Mt Worth SP. Meet 10am at Moonlight Creek Picnic area. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1“ Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


ed oi ag Ds a ee 
FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


_ DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (NOV-DEQ): 10 NOVEMBER 2006 


LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvinc 
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There were nineteen members assembled at 
the Yallourn W Power Station gate to board 
a nineteen seater mini bus for our field 
excursion in August to look at the Morwell 
River Diversion and nearby wetlands. This 
was more to do with good luck than good 
Management but it established a pattern to 
what turned out to be a very well organised 
and enjoyable day. 


Following our induction to gain access to the 
Yallourn site we were transported to our 
first stop to show us the Morwell River 
Diversion. Before the present diversion the 
tiver had been diverted through a massive 
3m underground concrete pipe. Now it was 
in an open channel that snaked its way 
between two huge levee banks between the 
currently mined East Field and the older 
western coal fields. The approval to open the 
new East Field Extension and Maryvale 
Fields further east had been a major 
development for TRU Energy because it had 
extended the life of the power station from 
2007 to 2032. As the coal now lay on the 
east side of the river, it now had to be 
transported on conveyor belts under the 
Tiver, 


We were informed that the levee banks had 
been designed for a one in ten thousand year 
flood event. Since the diversion had been 
opened in early 2005 (by John Brumby) there 
had already been a flood up to the level of 
the bridge. 


Since the river can never be a fully ‘natural’ 
tiver, every effort is going to be made to 
enhance its environmental aspects. The 
integrity of the levee banks will prevent the 
Planting of deep rooted trees but there were 
extensive plantings of local aquatic species 
along the river edge the length of its three 
Kilometre path as well as clumps of native 
shrubs. 'Habitat' logs have been secured to 
encourage aquatic life back into the river. 
The plantings will also allow a useful 
Corridor for wildlife. 


We drove to our next stop along the ridge of 
One of the levee banks to the wetlands 
Upstream of the Morwell River. A weir on 
the river has been reconstructed to form an 
effective fish ladder. This now allows travel 
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of native fish from the Latrobe River 
upstream along the Morwell River. 


The wetlands had been landscaped to 
provide suitable habitat for waterbirds and 
bush birds including several islands to 
protect nesting birds from introduced 
predators (we had seen a fox on the way to 
the wetlands). There were swans, duck 
species and a diversity of bush birds as well 
as two species of birds of prey - nankeen 
kestrel and swamp harrier, the presence of 
these birds showed that there was a sufficient 
supply of mammals to sustain a population of 
them. Three white-bellied Sea Eagles also 
frequent the area but were not observed on 
the day. The water level was the right level 
for a pair of black-fronted dotterel to find 
their food supply. The total number of 
species for the day was 35 which was an 
excellent number for the short time we spent 
there. Even as we departed we were 
surprised to see a pair of masked lapwings 
with four chicks by the main entrance gate. 


Large plantings of native vegetation were 
evident at the wetlands and in the vicinity. 
All the plantings were propagated from local 
seed to enhance their survival rate. A large 
strand of remnant swamp scrub fringed the 
wetlands including a number of mature 
Eucalyptus strzeleckii. 


The long term plan is to re-establish the 
habitats that existed prior to agricultural and 
industrial development along the river. TRU 
Energy Yallourn has been working 
cooperatively with International Power 
Hazelwood to develop an extended region of 
wetlands north and south of the Princes 
Freeway. 


This will provide the largest wetlands 
between Sale and Melbourne and beyond 
although a relatively small remnant compared 
with what was there before it was drained. It 
would provide a significant habitat for 
waterbirds in our region. Without the vision 
and commitment of the two Kevins (Kevin 
Brown from TRU Energy and Kevin Jones 
from International Power Hazelwood) this 
important habitat may not have been realised. 
I hope that they continue to work together to 
bring their vision to a conclusion. 


The Club would like to thank Ray French 
and Kevin Brown for giving up their time to 
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show us the diversion and wetlands. It 
demonstrates that Government, private 
industry and the community can work 
together to provide a positive environmental 
benefit. 


David Stickney 
WAUKERVIDDE 


at 
Ss Bs ea Ba 
C g 


A large crowd of South Géippslan 


Conservation Society members and friends 
met at the Walkerville South/Cape Liptrap 
road junction on Sunday 10 September for 
an excursion led by Terri Allen and Mary 
Ellis. In bracing but intermittently sunny 
conditions it proved to be a rewarding day. 


Terri took us on a ramble of approximately 
one kilometre along a wide track through the 
heathlands abutting the Walkerville South 
road. Along with a veritable profusion of 
plants in flower, we enjoyed great views 
towards a misty Wilson’s Promontory. Near 
the start of the track, Terri pointed out two 
varieties of Prickly Moses, Acacia 
verticillata, one a small shrub and the other 
prostrate. The many Coast Wattles in flower 
were a feature of the landscape. Other 
dominant shrubs of these heathlands include 
three Allocasuarina ssp, A. media, A. 
paludosa and A. paradoxa, together with at 
least one hybrid, along with Furze Hakea and 
Silver Banksia, low-growing at this windy 
coastal site. Orchids found included a 
profusion of Waxlip Orchids, many broad 
dark leaves of the Red-Beaks Orchid but few 
in flower and, spectacularly, a cluster of dark 
stemmed Tall Leek-Orchids yet to flower, 
one approx. 60cm high. Terri mentioned that 
the later plant is a tasty morsel for wallabies! 


Among the Droseras was the white-flowered — 


Climbing Sundew. 


Just a few of the many other plants in flower 
included White Marianth, Wattle Matrush, 
the attractive Blue Squill and the Hidden 
Violet, in full but absolutely minute flower. It 
was also interesting to see many specimens 
of Club Moss along the track, often 30cm or 
more tall. 


After lunch at Walkerville North beach, 
Mary Ellis gave a short talk about the 
development of the Management Plan for the 
foreshore here. This plan was published in 


January 2002 as a result of Mary’s work, and 
it is now being implemented by a number of 
volunteer groups under the aegis of the 
enthusiastic Foreshore Management 
Committee. Much of the mulching and 
replanting has been achieved by 
campers/volunteers/groups “adopting” small 
plots to look after. Weed management is an 
on-going major task — Blue Periwinkle, 
blackberry, capeweed and African Daisy 
being among the problem weeds. Sea Spurge 
is present here, but of course mass removal 
would create a major erosion problem. Mary 
mentioned that application of half-strength 
herbicides (eg. Roundup) has been found to 
be effective for weed eradication with 
minimized impact on native plants. Other 
management priorities have included the 
fencing-off of banksias which represent a 
threat to campers (from falling branches). 
The management plan is a welcome 
initiative, as the foreshore reserve fronts 
important tracts of Damp Forest, Lowland 
Forest and Coast Banksia Woodland EVC’s 
just 50-100m from the shoreline. 


To conclude the day’s activity, some 
participants explored the foreshore area or 
took the 45 minute return walk to a lookout 
above Walkerville North before heading 
homewards. 


Philip Rayment 


aXe Be . 
Chris life’s myths, 
curiosities and absurdities. 


Beating your head against a hard surface can 
be a sign of frustration, yet for a woodpecker 
it’s a fact of life. .. 


In the late 1970s, a study carried out using 
high-speed photography (capable of taking 
2000 frames a second) revealed that the 
impact deceleration when a woodpecker’s 
beak travelling at seven metres per second 
slams into a tree trunk can exceed 1000 
times the force of gravity. With repeated 
trauma of this magnitude, it’s surprising that 
the bird’s head remains attached to its body, 
never mind the risk of developing a severe 
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headache, concussion or even brain damage. 
So how does it survive? The answer is that 
evolution has equipped the woodpecker with 
a number of adaptations that make banging 
its head against a hard surface 20 times per 
second slightly more tolerable. 


First, woodpeckers have relatively small 
brains which, in contrast to a human’s, are 
packed fairly tightly inside their skull cavity. 
This prevents the excessive movement of the 
brain inside the skull, which causes so-called 
contrecoup injuries in humans. These occur 
when the brain bashes into the skull 
following a knock on the head. In other 
word, the head stops but the brain keeps 
moving momentarily afterwards. 


Second, the woodpecker’s brain has a 
smooth surface and a high surface-area-to- 
weight ratio. This means that he impact force 
is spread over a much larger area, relatively 
speaking, than in a human. Again, this 
minimises trauma. The bird’s brain is also 
bathed in relatively little cerebrospinal fluid, 
which also helps to reduce the transmission 
of the shock waves to the brain surface. 


Finally, and possible most importantly, the 
woodpecker makes sure that is minimises 
any side-to-side movements of its head, and 
this is where the fast film footage comes in. 
The study used a tame acorn woodpecker, 
which could be encouraged to perform for 
the camera by bashing out a few words on an 
old typewriter. Researchers watched as the 
bird first took aim and delivered a number of 
“test taps” before unleashing a salvo of 
Strikes, but always in a completely straight 
line. This approach is crucial because it 
avoids placing rotational or sheering stresses 
On the nerve fibres in the brain. Humans 
involved in car and motorcycle accidents 
frequently develop symptoms of diffuse 
axonal injury (DAI), where sudden 
deceleration coupled with rotation literally 
twists the different parts of the brain off each 
Other like a lid coming of a jar. By 
ammering in a dead-straight line, the 
Woodpecker avoids giving himself DAI, 

tther minimising the risk of brain damage. 


An unresolved issue, however, is that the 
Tesearchers noted from their photographs 
that their study object also took the 
Precaution of closing its eyes just before 


each strike. But whether this was to keep 
woodchips out or the eyeballs in is anyone’s 


guess. 


The botany group was asked to check 
Moondarra SP after the fires to see if the fire 
fighting machinery had introduced any 
weeds. It was decided to investigate Seninis 
Track as we had been there before. Sixteen 
members proceeded down Seninis Tack for 
about 2 kilometres and stopped to 
investigate. I must admit that weeds did not 
get much attention as there was so much else 
to see and really we did not see anything new 
in weeds that day. At the first stop we 
recorded about 20 species including the Rush 
Lily Sowerbaea junceai, the Thatch Saw- 
sedge Gahnia radula, Hairy Pink Bells 
Tetratheca pilosa, Milkmaids, and Common 
Heath in flower and the other plants we were 
able to recognize. 


Then we moved on another kilometre to find 
Waxlip Orchid, Wiry Bauera and the Wattle 
Matrush that caused much discussion as it 
was the male flowers and rather bigger than 
usual. The Swamp Heath Sprengelia 
incarnata, was also in flower. Here we 
added another 12 species. By this time it was 
nearly lunch time and on the way back we 
met Ken Harris who told us there were 
orchids up near the main road. So we 
stopped there at the entrance to Seninis 
Track and some went to look at the orchids 
but most opted for lunch. 


Normally that is the end of the botany day 
after lunch. However those who did not have 
commitments for the afternoon turned the 
visit into a day trip. When we went into the 
bush there we really opened a Pandora’s 
Box. There were groups of orchids with at 
least eleven different species. The Little Pink 
Fingers was unusual as there was only one of 
them but it may be a bit early. There was a 
lovely clump of the usual Wallflower Orchids 
with the yellow and brown colouring; but 
next to that was quite a clump of beautiful 
clear yellow ones with no other colour at all. 
Then there were the Spider-orchids, of which 
we thought there were three species — the 
Small Spider-orchid Caladenia parva, the 
Southern Spider-orchid C. australis, and the 
Wine-lipped Spider-orchid C. oenochila; but 
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our experts were not sure. There was a 
lovely clump of the Hare Orchid Leptoceras 
menziesii which is Caladenia menziesii in the 
older books. These are expected to flower 
after fire and lived up to their name. There 
were two Greenhoods, the Tall Prerostylis 
melagramma and the Alpine P. alpina. Of 
these we were sure of the names. To finish 
with we found a Leek Orchid which was 
relatively short for a Prasophyllum. Again we 
were not sure so Ralph took a photo to try 
and identify it with the new books. We did 
not only find orchids at this area but added 
25 more species to our list for the day. 


Because of all the uncertainty of the orchid 
names Andrew Green, Ken Harris and Denis 
Nagle went back on the Wednesday to try 
and sort them out further. They went further 
into the bush and found at least 300 spider- 
orchids; but instead of making things clearer 
this only complicated matters. They found 
three orchids they thought were Caladenia 
australis and the rest showed a gradation 
between the two species, so they hoped they 
had Caladenia oenochila too. After 
communication with experts in Melbourne it 
was decided that with so many variations and 
so many orchids the best guess was that they 
were all Caladenia oenochila. As for the 
Leek Orchid Ralph thought it was 
Prasophyllum odoratum and when I looked 
up the books there are 13 unnamed variants 
with an affinity to P. odoratum. So, with the 
consent of the others, we have decided to 
call them Prasophyllum aff odoratum. The 
Common Bird-orchid Chiloglottis- valida 
was also added to the list at Seninis Track. 


Before going home on Wednesday Andrew 
checked two other places in Moondarra SP 
and added to his list the Twisted Sun-orchid 
Thelymitra flexulosa, a lovely large clump of 
Red Beaks Pyrorchis nigricans and the 
White Caladenia C. catenata — all in flower. 


I am sure that describing more orchids 
doesn’t make identification easier but more 
complicated because the differences become 
more difficult to assess. 


Bon Thompson 


From the Editor — the next edition of the 
Naturalist will be the last one for this year, 
so please send in any outstanding write-ups 
by the 10 November deadline. Thankyou! 


abit 
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Rees ods ee 
General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 27 October: www.prescribed 


burning — Geoff Pyke (to be confirmed) 


Saturday 28 October: Seven Acre Rock, 
Bunyip SP. Meet 10am at Labertouche Hall, 
about 4km north of Princes Highway. Wendy 
has contacted Friends of Bunyip SP and 
some members may join us. Will contact 
George and Alvina Clarke who have 
expertise in the area. 


Botany Group — Saturday 4 November. 
Meet 10am at the Darnum General Store 
(sthn side of Princes Hwy). Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 14 November (due 
to Cup Day on 7") Meet by 9am at Tyers 
River Bridge on Moe-Erica Road. Contact: 
Elsie Coggan # 5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $482.78. 
Investment A/c $11,359.45. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence ; 


Latrobe Region book — Alix has prepared 
map. Decided not to include contacts in 
book. Aim to complete text changes by next 
meeting, then organise sub committee 
meeting to prepare final copy. 


Spring Camp to Wilson’s Prom Friday 6- 
Sunday 8 October. 24 on list. Program: 
Saturday morning, leave lodge at 9.30 and 
walk part of the Mt Oberon track (for 
observing effects of the burn); lunch at 
lodge. Saturday afternoon, leave at 2pm for 
Squeaky Beach walk (orchids etc). Sunday 
moming, pack up and leave lodge by 
9.30am, drive to Darby Saddle for walk to 
Sparkes’ Lookout; early lunch at Darby 
River at 12 noon; drive north to Millers 
Landing Walk carpark, and start that walk 
about 1.15pm. Wind up about 3.30pm. 


Program planning meeting — have prepared 
draft program, and various committee 
members will contact proposed speakers 
over the next month. Thanks to Lorna for 
hosting evening. 


SEANA Spring Camp 2008 — SEANA had 3 
clubs offer to host this camp, and at their last 
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committee meeting decided to ask Ringwood 
FNC to host it, As we have already planned 
group accommodation, have asked them to 
reconsider this at their next meeting at the 
October camp at Maryborough. Phil is 
attending to put our case. 


Naturalists donated to club by Mary Huxley 
going back to mid 1978 - Centre for 
Gippsland Studies have complete collection. 
Suggest offer them to local libraries. Bruce 
McDonald may be interested. 


LVFNC website should now be available as 
a link of the Latrobe City site. 


Bird Challenge 2006 - Saturday 2 December. 
Organise details later. 


Bird surveys for TruEnergy at Yallourn — 
Kevin Brown was interested in us 
conducting surveys as discussed on our 
recent excursion. Alix and David Mules to 
meet with Kevin and Alan Noy (Indigenous 
Design) to discuss this proposal. We will 
suggest club be given a donation. 


BOCA camp in November, contact from 

Jackie Shepherd, still negotiating re program 

wun Alix who will consult with David 
ules. 


Margery Wood pressed flower collection 
(largely from Gippsland) was donated to the 
club and has been held by Bruce and Estelle. 
Club not in a position to keep them. Centre 
for Gippsland Studies not interested. Ask 
Graeme Rowe if SGAP society may be 
interested. ; 


Conservation Matters 


Use of Fire in Parks submission — Jackie 
made response. 


Morwell River NEIP meeting Tuesday 19 
September — final proposal to be put to the 
committee and circulated before submission 
a council for endorsement, then to go to 
A. 


Tania Ireton. On the serious side of her life 

ania works as a computer programmer for 
the Department of Defence. She has been 
interested in birds ever since she joined the 
Gould League at primary school but her 
Interest became a passion after leaving 
university in the mid-1980’s as she then had 


more time to get involved. Tania was elected 
to the board of BOCA in December 1990 
and was the Junior Vice-President for many 
years until May 2004 when she decided to 
step down. In 1996 Tania started the Bayside 
Branch of BOCA and has been President 
ever since. She has led most of the monthly 
outings for BAYBOCA and has led a 
number of outings for BOCA. In order to 
learn more about birds and answer many of 
the questions she gets asked on outings, 
Tania did a Graduate Certificate in 
Ornithology by distance education at Charles 
Sturt University (NSW). She has given bird- 
related talks to BOCA, BAYBOCA, Friends 
of Edithvale-Seaford Wetlands and Friends 
of Braeside Park and regularly takes 
interstate and international birders to some 
of the premier birding areas in southern 
Victoria such as the Western Treatment 
Plant at Werribee and Phillip Island in 
Western Port. 


ca ose 
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As it was a very dry season the planned 
excursion to Glenmaggie reserves was 
abandoned and Mt Hedrick selected, with 
John Topp showing the way. 


David Mules, being a bird-watcher, arrived 
at the Heyfield Wetlands meeting-point 
about 8.30 a.m and had an impressive bird 
list before 10 a.m. 


First stop was beside Glenmaggie Road in 
dry bushland. While it initially looked 
unpromising we eventually found more than 
14 species flowering, most of them on or 
close to the road verge. Some of the specie: 
found were :- 
Blue-flowered Stypandra glauca, Nodding 
Blue Lily. It likes these dry forest areas and 
survives on poor rocky soils. 

Narrow-leafed Bitter-pea, Daviesia 
leptophylla, with its showy sprays of little 
yellow and red pea flowers. It is another 
plant that likes these tough conditions. 

The little ground cover, Pultenaea 
pedunculata, with its small yellow pea 
flowers, was doing well in the gravel close to 
the bitumen. ; 

Woolly Grevillea, G. lanigera, about a metre 
high here, is a species often planted in native 
gardens. 
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The circuit walk via Mt Hedrick took about 
4 hours as there were many flowering 
species for the botanists to identify. Once up 
to the higher levels of the track there were 
nice views of a nearby range, of the valley 
between, and of rocky outcrops on Mt 
Hedrick. A short section of the return track 
was a test for the nerves, traversing a rock 
face sloping down to the valley. 


The greatest botanical interest was in the 
range of orchids found. They included:- 


Maroonhood,  Prerostylis pedunculata. 
These were quite numerous. 

Dainty _—_— Bird Orchid, Chiloglottis 
trapeziformis. 


Waxlip, Glossodia major, a nice strong pink 
colour. 


Pink Fingers, Caladenia carnea. 
Dusky Caladenia, Caladenia fuscata. 
Trim Greenhood, Pterostylis concinna 
Striped Greenhood, Pierostylis alata 
Leopard Orchid, Diuris maculata. 


Right at the summit, growing in the rocky 
terrain, was an orchid new to all of us. It was 
only by diligent research in Marja’s orchid 
book that it was identified as Pterostylis 
aciculiformis. It has a wash of brown 
coloration over the flower and fairly broad 
lateral sepals that point straight downwards. 


Also at the summit, tucked in amongst the 
rocks, was a_ small plant Zieria 
cryptandroides, a relative of Boronias. 


The identification of a Parrot-pea was 
resolved when we viewed the leaves under a 
lens and found them twisted - Twisted 
Parrot-pea, Dillwynia retorta. 


Two Bossiaea species were present:- 


Creeping Bossiaea, B. prostrata, with showy 
little pea flowers at ground-cover level. 


Spiny Bossiaea, B. obcordata. It has spine- 
tipped branchlets and the leaves are more or 
less heart-shaped. Only one plant was seen 
and it was in poor condition. 


The local Indigofera australis was in full 
flower, a bright pink, and this really 
brightened up the bush. 


Along much of the walk the Scented Daisy 
Bush, Olearia adenophera, added a touch of 


colour with mauve flowers. Another daisy, 
though not as colorful, was the Grey 
Everlasting, occurring especially near the 
summit. It has small round leaves with shiny 
dark green upper surface and pale under 
surface. 


Several Guinea-flowers were encountered. 
The commonest was the Grey Guinea- 
flower, with its large bright yellow flowers 
and greyish-green leaves. Another species 
with greyish silky leaves could have been 
Hibbertia sericea, Silky Guinea-flower. 


A couple of species of Pomaderris were 
found. Pomaderris. eriocephala had small 
round leaves with little hair tufts at the ends 
of the impressed veins. The other was P. 
intermedia. 


After the long walk (long for some of us) a 
car shuffle bought us back to the original car 
park. It had been a pleasant day botanising 
amongst the spring flower display. 


Ron Carey 


ee es 
south Gippsland 


a tribute to Eulalie Brewster on reaching her 
80" birthday recently, written by Terri Allen. 


Featuring SNAKEBUSTERS llam, lpm 
and 2.30pm Sunday only. 


Floral displays, named specimens, book sales 
Sat 4 & Sun 5 November 10am-4pm 


Koonwarra Sustainable 


Centre 


(Former school site), 300m from South 
Gippsland Highway, 8km from Leongatha. 


Melway 512 V11. Enquiries @ 5664 2221 
Entry $3. Children under 12 free & free plant 


Communities 
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Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Ine. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 24 November Flight — Tanya Ireton 

Excursion: Saturday 25 November § Mt Worth SP. Meet 10am at Moonlight Creek picnic area. 

Bird Group Excursion: Next outing Tuesday 6 February 2007. Contact: Elsie 
Coggan @ 5127 1857. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am on Saturday following Club excursion. 


Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


CHRISTMAS PARTY - SAT 9 DEC, 12 NOON AT TIMS’, YARRAGON STH 
Members’ Night 12 January 2007 — open theme. Bring anything of interest for show and tell. 
Summer Camp 19-22 January 2007 at Caringal Scout Camp — see page 5 for details. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 51223 137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation ‘LAN Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) vey Rhodes @ 5148 3058 Geastty) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell # 5127 3985 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JAN-FEB): 31 JANUARY 2007 


LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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Saturday 9 Decem 
Venue: Jackie and Geoff Tims’ property 
‘Lapoinya’, Yarragon Sth Rd, Yarragon 
South. BYO food and drinks, table and 
chairs. BBQ and boiling water available. 
Punch and Christmas cake provided. And 
don’t forget.... THE QUIZ! 
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This year however things have been 
different. It started out as usual with just the 
pair. Of course we do not know if it is the 
same pair each year. After a couple of weeks 
there was a great chattering in the trees. We 
could hear it before we could see the trees. 
How I wish I could understand bird 
language! We stopped on our morning w: 
to try to see what was the trouble. 
Eventually things settled down and two pairs 
of ducks began feeding in the grass. From 
then on we often saw three or four birds. 
Then one morning there were four male birds 
On the ground. That afternoon Jean Bowles 
was visiting us and on her way home she 
Teported seeing mother duck and_ her 
ducklings waddling across the park. I 
Suppose they were heading for the creek 
Which was about a kilometre away. It would 
be a hazardous journey for the ducklings as 
they would have to cross three busy roads, 
to say nothing of cats, dogs and humans. We 
had not been privileged to see ducklings in 
the four years. We expected that to be the 
€nd of the ducks for this year. However 
about a week later there were two pairs of 
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Wood-Ducks in the park again. For another 
couple of days we have seen ducks feeding. 
So are another pair of ducks nesting in the 
trees? 


he weekend of 7” and 8" October saw 26 
club members and friends eating, drinking 
and generally having a good time at the 
Arthur Lucas Lodge. The reports of our 
activities outside the lodge appear below. ~ 


Saturday morning. We met up with a 
group from the South Gippsland Australian 
Plant Society in the over-crowded Mt 
Oberon car park. The idea was to go straight 
up to the top and botanise on the way down. 


Initially we were waylaid by masses of 
Creamy Stackhousia, Tiny Violets, Running 
Postman and other flowers (despite others’ 
valiant attempts, I’m still no botanist). As we 
walked quickly up the road, at a most un- 
Field Naturalist speed, rather than viewing 
individual species we gained a view of the 
area after the fires in January. Below the 
grey remnants of eucalypts, which were 
regenerating, was a thickening understory of 
Hop Goodenia, Blanket-leaf and sword 
grasses. The tree ferns (soft, hard and King) 
showed little sign of a fire and were thriving. 


As we went higher the burnt out bush 
enabled us to see much more of the Prom 
and thus the large extent of the fires. The 
April 1 fire, reignited after a planned burn, 
spread from near Tidal River to Waterloo 
Bay in the east and the Lightstation in the 
south approximately 6200 hectares (13% of 
the park). 


Several of us, despite often visiting the 
Prom, had never been to the summit of Mt 
Oberon. So we kept walking up and up... 
Fortunately, Beatrice recommended to Gill 
that she step back from admiring a flower so 
that she could admire the snake between her 
and the plant. Many of us had the 
opportunity to watch the snake move along 
beside and across the road unperturbed by 
passersby and spectators. Beautiful but 


scary. 
The achievement of the summit was well 
worth it for the views along the coast and 
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down on to Norman Bay. A Peregrine 
Falcon chose that time to circle and fly in 
view for quite a while. Permanent and 
transient natural beauty. 


We heard and saw Grey Currawongs and 
Grey Shrike-thrushes dashing about - 
unusually, except at this time of the year. 
Spotted Pardalotes with beaks full of nesting 
material. Butterfly Flags and Spider Orchid 
(Caladenia veticulata), lots of sundews and 
Love Creeper. 


Well worth the exertion and pleasing to see 
the blackened area greening. 

Alix Williams 

Saturday afternoon. After lunch at the 
Lodge, we set off to walk to Squeaky Beach. 
Having walked this track many times before, 
I was happy to take time to identify plants 
along the way rather than reach any 
particular destination. The first plants that 
slowed Jackie, Jack, Marja and me down 
were a number of medium sized pomaderris 
bushes along the track not far from Tidal 
River. It seemed as if there was more than 
one species, as one had fairly small oval 
leaves, whereas another had longer leaves 
with a blunt end. With the benefit of ‘A Field 
Guide to Wilsons Promontory’ by David 
Meagher and Michele Kohout which I 
purchased at the visitors centre the next day, 
it seems that we would have been looking at 
Pomaderris paniculosa subsp. paralia which 
is supposed to be common where we were 
looking. The CD supplement to Leon 
Costermans “Native Trees & Shrubs of SE 
Aust’ shows that Pomaderris oraria, the 
Coast Pomaderris, has been split into 4, the 
former being one of those, and Pomaderris 
oraria subsp. oraria being another of the 4 
we would have been looking at. The picture 
of Pomaderris oraria in Costermans book is 
of subspecies paralia and has leaves 
glabrous above, whereas subspecies oraria 
has leaves hairy above. The differences in 
leaf size and shape does not appear to be 
relevant, which is very confusing. 


A fairly large beard-heath shrub was easy to 
identify as Coast Beard-heath Leucopogon 
parviflorus, as the flowers were very 
fragrant, as described. Other delicious 
smelling flowers were the White Kunzea 
Kunzea ambigua which smelled strongly of 


caramel, and this was quite noticeable when 
many shrubs lined the path. 


Scaevola albida Coast Fan-flower was very 
pretty spreading down the banks above the 
track with its delicate pale blue fan flowers, 
and a single plant of Austral Forget-me-not 
Mysotis australis was found. 


Of course everyone was looking for orchids 
and we clocked up quite a few species by the 
time we reached Pillar Point, but there were 
not large numbers, possibly due to the dry 
spring. A few Pink Fingers were found, and 
what looked like a tiny stunted Pink Fingers 
was identified by Marja as the Tiny 
Caladenia Caladeni pusilla. Two spider 
orchids found were C. dilatata, the ordinary 
Green-comb and C. clavigera the Clubbed 
Spider Orchid. Rather extravagantly named I 
thought, as the clubs were only tiny little red 
spheres on its lateral sepals. 


We were pleased to find a greenhood which 
was easy to identify as a bearded greenhood, 
and we eventually decided on Prerostylis 
tasmanica after comparing the pictures and 
descriptions in our different books. This was 
where we caught up with David Mules who 
was looking down instead of up, and was 
practicing using his large orchid book. 


One striking yellow diuris was beside the 
track with three flowers on it. We thought it 
was Diuris orientis. A lovely specimen of a 
sun orchid was spotted in our return trip, but 
we couldn’t agree on whether it was 
Thelymitra media or T. aristata. Due to its 
awkward position inside a scratchy bush, we 
couldn’t really decide if the black colour at 
the back of the hood was a band as in 7. 
media. 


A cup of tea and a short nap on a flat rock in 
the late afternoon sun at Pillar Point with the 
sound of the sea and birds was definitely the 
highlight of the walk for me — all that 
identifying is quite exhausting. 


Wendy Savage 


Sunday morning. Before the excursion, 
some explored Tidal River area. Fergus and 
Cheryl visited the beach and found a Sooty 
Oystercatcher. Others did the boardwalk and 
saw an attractive purple pea, Swainsonia 
lessertifolia, growing amongst the burnt-out 
scrub from the fires earlier in the year. 
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The walk from Darby Saddle to Sparkes 
Lookout could be roughly divided into 3 
zones. The first part was open enough to 
have lots of small flowering plants beside the 
path. The start at least had been burnt. The 
second part was forested, with big 
Stringybarks, treeferns, Clematis and Daisy 
bushes. The third area was fairly open again 
and had views out to sea from well above 
sea-level. 


Early on a couple of interesting orchids were 
seen. Thelymitra flexuosa, Twisted 
SunOrchid, is named because of the bends in 
the stem. Its flowers are pale yellow, but 
Tarely open except on a hot day. There was 
also a Honey Caladenia, C. testacea, a quite 
small-flowered Spider-orchid type. 


As we came to the more forested area, a 
Crescent Honey-Eater was calling high 
above. There was also an attractive Correa 
with large red flowers and a little green at 
the tips. One Clematis plant was covering a 
very large area with masses of flowers. 
Another had climbed a burnt-out tree stump 
7 metres high and sprung into leaf at the top. 

Pandorea pandorana creeper was 
flowering quite freely too, but wasn’t noticed 
until someone found a flower on the path 
and looked for the source. 


From amongst the rocks at Sparkes Lookout 
there was a good view of the peninsula 
Stretching onwards to Tongue Point, with 
Waves breaking on the shores. Norman 
Island and the Glenny Group were visible as 
Tocky outcrops to the south. 


Near Sparkes Lookout was a group of Hare 
Orchids, which have very upright and slender 
maroon ‘ears’ rising from the pink flowers. 
This orchid often appears after fire but the 
fires hadn’t reached there. 


Over lunch, by Darby River, David Mules 
\dentified a pair of Marsh Harriers soaring 
Over the lowlands to the east. Also. an 
unusual black beetle, © Scaraphites 
rotundipennis, was found and identified from 
a new book on Wilsons Promontory natural 
history. The body had two bulky, hard- 
Surfaced sections, joined by a flexible waist. 


Ron Carey 


Sunday afternoon. After lunch at the Darby 
River car park we follow the main road north 
and turn right into Five Mile Road towards 
Millers Landing. Both sides of this dirt road 
are pretty flat and used as a firebreak. It’s a 
good place for spotting kangaroos and emus. 
On the way we lose a few people as duties 
are calling them home. A cold wind is 
blowing and soon it starts to rain. We try to 
find protection under a big Banksia tree and 
feel like going home too. Fortunately it soon 
clears and the sun starts shining again. Our 
hiding place turns out to be a fantastic orchid 
spot. There are White Fingers, Caladenia 
catanata and Nodding  Greenhoods, 
Pterostylis nutans. The orchid that is 
dominating the spot is already in seed. They 
probably are Mayfly or Mosquito orchids. 


The committee did a great job in putting so 
much variety into this trip. After the rocky 
outcrops of Mount Oberon and Pillar Point 
and the Eucalypt woodland of Sparkes 
Lookout, the Banksia woodland (Banksia 
serrata) of Millers Landing on deep sandy 
soil offers a whole new range of plants. The 
bright colour of the Blue Stars, Chamascilla 
corymbosa stands out against the grey 
colours of Tassel Rope-rush, Hypolaena 
fastigiata and Wattle Mat-rush, Lomandra 
Jjiliformis. This Lomandra sprecies has 
twisted leaves. We recognise the Common 
Aotus, Aotus ericoides again. The “dutch” 
lady from Leongatha asks me what the 
differences are between Aotus and Pultenea. 
I can’t tell her so we get the books out and 
learn the flowers are very similar but Aotus 
differs in having neither stipules nor 
bracteoles. 


Ken and Wendy call out. They have spotted 
a big snake a short distance from the path. 
The newly purchased Field guide comes in 
handy. Soon the snake is identified as the 
highly dangerous Eastern Tiger snake. 
Nobody volunteers to count its scales. We 
still need some further warning before we 
definitely stay on the path. A few hundred 
meters down the track some of us walk into 
a wetter area to have a closer look at the 
Paperbarks when I bump into another snake. 
I guess we saw the two common Paperbarks, 
Swamp Paperbark, Melaleuca ericifolia and 
the Scented Paperbark, MZ squarrosa. 
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Ron is fascinated by two prostrate growing 
Hibbertias and is soon trailing with Jack busy 
identifying Hibbertias and Tetrathecas. I 
haven’t heard his verdict, but my “dutch” 
companion and I came up with the Spreading 
Guinea-flower, H. procumbens and_ the 
Prickly Guinea-flower, H. acicularis. We get 
stuck on a pea with big hairy pots, but give 
up. Jack later reported Ron identified it as 
the Soft Bush-pea, Pultenea mollis. Next to 
the pea is a flowering Prickly Geebung, 
Persoonia juniperina. 


More and more people are turning around as 
it is getting late. Others who are a lot quicker 
than us are already on their way back and tell 
us about a tiny island in front of the coast 
that is accessible at low tide and has some 
special plants. Too interesting to miss. The 
coastline is bordered with Mangrove, 
Avicennia marina var. australasica. This is 
the most southern occurrence of Mangrove 
in Australia. We walk the mud flats to the 
small rocky outcrop and identify the yellow 
flower that Bruce has pointed out as Bulbine 
glauca. This Bulbine has fleshy leaves and no 
tubers and is only recorded from a few 
inland, elevated rocky sites and among 
coastal boulders at the Prom. Another 
interesting plant on this tiny island is the 
Austral Stork’s bill, Pelargonium australe. 
We walk back to the car in bush walker’s 
speed and only find one new plant close to 
the car park. It is a little patch of Yellow 
Stackhousia, S. viminea. 


Winners of the trip. During our stay David 
Mules was reading write ups from previous 
excursions to the Prom and counted the 
identification of 18 different orchids. It 
would be good if we could break that record. 
I was asked to go through my notes and 
report on the number of orchids found. I am 
afraid the outcome of the competition is 
undecided. I counted 21 different orchids, 
but in 6 cases we didn’t manage to identify 
the exact species. By the way, the Peas were 
a good runner up. Thanks to Ron we 
identified 10 different Peas. 


Marja Bouman 

PEDANTIC 

J was looking through his scope at Millers 
Landing. 

A: “What birds can you see?” 


J: “Copious swans.” 

A: “That would be a new species for me 
The sight of hundreds of Black Swans 
feeding was impressive. 
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EL 23.10.06. 
General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 24 November: Flight — Tanya Ireton 


Saturday 25 November: Mt Worth SP. 
Meet 10am Moonlight Creek picnic area. 


Saturday 2 December: Bird Challenge. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Saturday 9 December: Christmas Party at 
‘Lapoinya’, Yarragon South, from 12 noon. 


Friday 12 January: Members’ Night — open 
theme. 


Friday 19 to Monday 22 January: Summer 
Camp at Caringal Scout Camp near Erica. 


Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Next outing Tuesday 6 
February 2007. Contact: Elsie Coggan @ 
5127 1857. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $482.78. 
Investment A/c $11,359.45. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book — No progress since 
last meeting as people too busy to work on 
it. Revised map approved. 


Bird Surveys for TruEnergy at Yallourn — 
Alix and David Mules met with Alan Noy 
(Indigenous Design), Kevin Brown unable to 
attend, to discuss this proposal. Suggested 
quarterly surveys of wetlands and also an 
area of remnant bush. Offered some form of 
remuneration — raised possibility of scope. 
Email from Alan: he has briefed Kevin who 
was pleased with the outcome and wi 
formalise our survey arrangements when he 
returns. Data gathered by LVFNC is being 
added to, but acknowledged (in separate 
spreadsheet column) of the Indigenous 
Design survey data. 

BOCA camp — Jackie Shepherd has indicated 
that they will probably follow the activities 
schedule recommended by LVFNC. She was 
not happy, but accepted, that we did not 
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wish the BOCA group to join our Bird 
Count or visit the Moe Golf Club. 


Margery Wood pressed flower collection — 
Graeme Rowe indicated that the Australian 
Plants Society would not be interested. Phil 
to discuss with Leongatha Historical Society. 


Program Planning 2007 — some changes to 
be investigated. 


SEANA Spring Camp in 2008 — SEANA has 
stuck with the decision for Ringwood FNC 
to host it. Apologised to LVFNC. Need to 
cancel Camp Rumbug. Phil reported that: 
ANN Get-Together will be in Darwin 
Aug/Sept 2008, Hamilton Spring Camp 
2009. SEANA has no hosts for Spring 2007, 
Autumn 2008 and 2009. Our club is not 
prepared to run Spring 2007. South 
Gippsland is not a good idea in Autumn. Sale 
keen to have another Spring camp. Concern 
expressed that shared, bunk accommodation 
was not desired by SEANA participants, so 
school camps are not suitable. Consider 
Spring 2010 (the 50” anniversary of 
LVENC). Maybe think of Lakes, Bairnsdale 
area. Agenda for discussion early in 2007. 


Bird Challenge 2006 — Saturday Dec 2. Alix 
cannot attend. More people required for the 
‘Eastern’ group. Ask at GM. 


Bird Group now welcome when we ask at 
Australian Paper, Maryvale. Consider for a 
club excursion. Contact person Stuart 
Kerwish, Environment Superintendent. 


Andrew Green spotted the Chestnut-rumped 
Heathwren at Mullundung last year. Rare 
bird in the region, not recorded there. 
Changed 2007 program to enable Club 
excursion to survey the area on 26 May. The 
bird calls strongly in May/June. 


Jackie had a call from Bon re count of Purple 
Diuris on the Longford Road. Matt Loovy 
from Ecology Partners has a contract with 
DSE doing a management plan for that 
toadside. He wants Bon’s data going back 2- 
3 years. Ask for a donation of at least $100? 
Concern about credentials of Mr Loovy and 
“worth” of data. Jackie to ring Peter 
Kershaw DSE to discuss. 


Lorna reported the handover to the Ollerton 
Avenue Bushland Committee of the DHS 
block for which the Latrobe Council has paid 
$165,000. The Committee also received 
$9000 from Envirofund for weed 


suppression. New crushed concrete path to 
be laid by ‘Work for the Dole’ workers and 
contractors. 


Alix raised the issue of the level of difficulty 
of terrain at excursions. Leaders may need to 
be briefed on group. Need to be able to give 
a description of what is involved at the 
preceding GM. 


GM need to be out of the building byl0pm? 
Find out about alarm. Idea of roster for 
setting up meeting room considered but 
people have trouble getting there early. 
Request made that the GM be started by 
7.35pm, and be reduced to finish by 8.15pm. 


Summer Camp 2007, 19-21 January; need 
to start collecting names at GM. Worked out 
costs at $30 for lodge accommodation (bunk 
rooms of 14 and 6) and $15 for campers for 
3 days. Phil to invite the Stricklands to stay 
at Caringal. Alix to check location of Friends 
of Baw Baw Wildflower Walk. 


Christmas Party Saturday December 9 — 
Tims’ residence, Yarragon Sth Rd, Yarragon 
South, (LHS, just under 1km from junction 
with Earls Rd) from 12 noon. BYO food, 
drinks, table and chairs. 

Conservation Matters 

Cores and Links — announcement of MOU to 
declare reserve. Susie Zent heavily involved 


with negotiations would like to brief us at 
our next BM, Phil to invite. At GM ask 


Ray the Environmental 
Co-ordinator for TruEnergy, gave an 
informative talk about his company and in 
particular about their necessity to divert 
again a section of the Morwell River. Their 
power station, (Yallourn), is presently 
mining in the East Field open cut but this 
coal will be exhausted in 2007. 


Each Power company, including TruEnergy, 
must. comply with complex requirements 
dictated by the State and Federal regulations 
involving the Environmental Protection Act 
(1970 plus later provisions), Water Act 
(1969), Mineral Resources Development Act 
and Planning Environment Act (1987), Flora 
and Fauna Guarantee Act (1988) and Bio- 
diversity legislation (1999). In addition they 
are required to have an environmental 
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management system (ISO14001), an EPA 
accredited license, a mining license, and 
maintain their Latrobe Valley Air monitoring 
network sites. 


TruEnergy’s original concept for extending 
the life of their mine was to redirect the 
Morwell River around the perimeter of the 
mine in a pipeline. However an innovative 
design, submitted by the consortium Roche 
Thiess Linfox (RTL) not only allowed 
TruEenergy to save $80m, but it also 
provided a better environmental solution. 
RTL’s submission showed that the river 
could once again be brought above ground, 
flow along a channel emulating the natural 
meander of the existing Morwell River in an 
embankment that would pass through the old 
mine workings. Importantly the Morwell 
River would not have to be rediverted in the 
future. Project partners SMEC Victoria (lead 
design); Golder Associates (geotech 
engineering) and GHD (project review) 
expertise were also used to assess this 
project. 


The earthworks for the diversion started in 
June 2001 and took 4 years to complete at a 
cost of $M122. The open channel replicates 
the natural meander of the existing Morwell 
River with rock pools and submerged tree 
trunks being used to provide natural flow 
and habitats. This plan preserved the 
significant wetlands on the eastern side of the 
highway and linked to Hazelwood’s wetland 
project. 


This clay-lined river diversion trapezoid 
channel is 3.5 km long, 3m deep, 140m wide 
including embankments, and 47m high to 
allow for a 1:10 000 year flood. Across the 
floodplain it is 70m wide. For erosion 
control the channel was grassed and 
vegetation was planted along the stream 
basins. Tree trunks were submerged to 
regulate flow and provide refuges for fish. 
Rock pools and rock riffles were also 
incorporated for erosion control. Fifty 
thousand trees have been planted in the river 
verge, stream margins, wetlands and levee 
screens. The rare Blue Strzelecki gums are 
also being looked after even though some 
need to be moved. A purpose built fish 
ladder has also been incorporated in the 
channel, for native fish so that they can swim 
upstream (for the first time in 30 years). 


RTL’s design also eliminated the need to 
relocate existing high voltage power towers. 
A concrete arch 1.2km long was constructed 
under the diversion embankment to allow the 
use of the existing conveyor belts 
transporting coal to the power Station. 


Within a year of completion of the channel 
the water quality and turbidity had stabilised. 
Ground movement; conservation; 
enhancement and_ reestablishment of 
ecological vegetation are also monitored. 
Fencing will allow for the progressive 
phasing out of cattle grazing. This will help 
the great egret, the white-bellied sea eagles, 
the wedge tailed eagles, and the platypus that 
are found at the confluence of the Morwell 
and Latrobe Rivers. In the longer term 
rehabilitation is required after the mine’s 
closure in 2032. Plans are to flood the mine, 
taking up to 100 years with the preparations 
taking place progressively to bring the mine 
back to its pre 1900 state. Six hundred 
hectares have already been done and Ray 
French is hoping for input from our club as 
the soils are acidic and hard to rehabilitate. 
The State Government policies require grass 
areas be brought back to their natural state; 
the river to be fenced off, and grazing 
implemented to reduce fire risk. 


Had we not had a power outage at 9:05, Ray 
would have shown us pictures of fish 
populations, birds, platypus and the fish 
ramp. He has offered the club a CD of his 
presentation. The session was concluded 
with a period for questions under the 


emergency lights but as the urn was not hot 


enough for tea, more time was given to 
informal discussions of the project and 
TruEnergy’s future directions. 


Ray and Delma Hodges 
MERRY CHRISTMAS & A HAPPY NEW YEAR 
FROM THE EDITOR 


My heartfelt thanks to all contributors during 
the year — I can’t do this without you! 


NEXT ISSUE — POSTED EARLY 
FEBRUARY 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVEFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@desi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams — 
5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
® 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 

The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. _ 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 

all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 

around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
' the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: _____ The Editor 7 
LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts _ 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Image Direct, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
| Send remittance with completed form to Mr David Mules, LVFNC Inc, RMB 1700, Narracan 3824. 
Please indicate if address/phone number has changed. 


Full Name(s) 
Address ___ “fs 

| Mow@are ____ Business) Ee as cade ont ea 
Family $36 |_| Single $27 [_]  Sunior/Student $20[_] Naturalist $18 [_] 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ (Made payable to LVFNC Inc) 


| Subscriptions are due on March 1” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31” August) 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 23 February Gippsland Water Planning for the Future — Geoff Savage 
& Jan Heafield 


Excursion: Saturday 24 February Bunurong. Margaret Rowe will lead. Meet 9.45am in 
carpark behind Environment Centre, Inverloch ready to 
leave at 10am SHARP — see page 4 for more info. 
Rockpooling at Flat Rocks. Lunch at park behind 
Environment Centre. Screw Creek nature walk in 
afternoon. Bring sunscreen, mozzie repellent and old shoes. 


Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 6 March to TRRCR. Meet 8.30am at carpark in 
Hickox Street. Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Botany Group: Meets 10am on Saturday following Club excursion. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 23 March AGM. The Kimberley Coast — Anita Chudleigh 
Excursion: SUNDAY 25 March Melbourne Aquarium — by train, leaving Morwell 8.14am. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green # 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month Ipm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 } 


‘VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY * 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


PLEASE NOTE: 2007-8 SUBSCRIPTIONS DUE 1 MARCH 2007 
DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 9 MARCH 2007 
LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne ; 
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Steb Fisher's talk on climate change was 
inspirational as well as a call to arms for all 
of us to adopt a sustainable life style 


Although Steb's talk was more about 
‘sustainability’ than global warming the two 
concepts are closely linked. Climate change 
is just one example of the consequences 
exploitation of the earth’s resources (in this 
case fossil fuels) that is unsustainable. The 
word sustainable has become the latest 
company buzz word (part of my job 
description includes sustainability) the 
concept goes back to very early times. Steb 
used several definitions for sustainability 
starting with a quote from Genesis which is 
not sustainable: 


“be fruitful and increase, fill the earth and 
subdue it, rule over the fish in the sea. The 
birds of heaven, and every living thing that 
moves upon the earth” (Genesis Chapter 1, 
Verse 28 New English Bible 1970) 


The challenge facing humanity is the conflict 
between people wanting to live in a world 
that is not destroying itself but at the same 
time people wanting to see the quality of 
their lives improving. Most people seek 
happiness and fulfillment and material well 
being. The developed counties have a 
significantly larger global ‘footprint’ than 
poorer counties. If we define footprint as the 
amount of land required to sustain our 
standard of living in terms of food and 
energy requirements, Australia and the USA 
are the two highest (about 10 ha per capita). 
The world average is 2.2 ha per capita which 
already exceeds the biocapacity available in 
the world of 1.9 ha per capita. 


The goal for sustainability is for a dynamic 
steady state but one in which we can ‘grow’ 
indefinitely. This is an apparent paradox in a 
closed system but can be achieved through a 
_ Sustainability framework which provides a 
feedback system from the activities that are 
aligned with sustainable development to the 
principles of the ecosphere (this is how the 
planet really works). 


If you are like me and confused by the term 
Sustainability (how can you say depleting the 
worlds resources as sustainable) then join the 
club. But this requires some high level 


SUS RSI 


thinking, innovation and leadership. The 
discussion then led to our political system 
and the quality of our political leaders! Our 
political leaders are certainly competent but 
are they wise? 


What we need is to start with a theory of 
damage and a desire to avoid that damage. 
The vision forward demands a vision of 
human life in harmony with nature. Our 
current political system based on 
representative democracy is neither 
representative nor democratic. Also a system 
based on economics tells us nothing about 
the environment in which we all depend for 
our survival. 


The starting point must be to define 
sustainability and Steb produced several 
which are worth reproducing in this report: 


“The resources of the earth must be 
maintained for the use and enjoyment of 
future generations in a measure not less than 
we now enjoy” (Sir Frank. Macfarlane 
Burnet) 


“Sustainability meets the need of the present 
without compromising the ability of future 
generations to meet their own needs” (The 
Bruntland Commission) 


“A state in which we as a society create a 
long term stable physical relationship in the 
ecosystems in which we participate” (Karl- 
Henrik Robert) 


The problem was graphically illustrated by 
the downward deflecting curve of the Earth’s 
natural resources and the upward deflecting 
curve of the cumulative human demand for 
those same resources. Both head for a 
collision course leading to conflict for food, 
water, space and resources. A current 
example is the ‘peak oil theory’ where the 
reserves of oil are declining while world 
demand for oil is increasing. 


Steb gave two spectacular examples of the 


way the environment had been exploited with 


devastating environmental effects. The first 
was some aerial photographs of the Aral Sea 
where, as recently as 1964, the sea was 
relatively full but empty in 2003. The second 
was Lake Chad in Africa which had dried out 
between 1973 and 2001. 
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It is encouraging that the Gippsland region is 
generally in good environmental shape. The 
Gippsland Integrated Natural Resources 
Forum (GINRF) produces a _ Natural 
Resources Report Card that is updated each 
year. The Report Card has selected sixteen 
of Gippsland's natural assets (for example the 
Strzelecki Ranges has been added in 2005) 
which are rated for their environmental 
condition. They are also rated for how well 
Government, industry and community are 
responding to protect and enhance these 
assets. The conclusion is that our good 
environment has provided us with a good 
base for our economic and social well being. 


The Earth has four constraints that all 
sustainable systems must work within 


e Conservation of energy and mass (1* 
law of thermodynamics) ie matter 
and energy don’t disappear 


e Entropy (2nd law of 
thermodynamics) ie mass and energy 
tend to disperse 


e The concentration, purity and 
structure of all materials 


e The energy input of all materials 
provided by photosynthesis, solar 
heating and gravity 


In a sustainable society, nature is not subject 
to systematically increasing the 
concentrations extracted from the earth’s 
crust, the concentrations of substances 
produced by society or any degradation by 
physical means. Also in a sustainable society 
people are NOT subject to conditions that 
systematically undermine their capacity to 
meet their needs. 


There is a small window of opportunity that 
if we comply with these system conditions 
we can reverse the down trend of the earth’s 
carrying capacity and the upward trend of 
the human demand for resources. To do this 
we must define our fundamental physical 
conditions for a sustainable future, measure 
our current position and compare it to our 
definition of sustainability, look at all 
options, scenarios and solutions and prepare 
action plans on how we get to a sustainable 
Earth. 


Manfred Max-Neef is a person that Steb has 
the highest regard for and some of his books 
are listed at the end of this article. According 
to Manfred Max-Neef human development is 
based on the satisfaction of the following 
human needs: 

Subsistence 

Protection 

Affection 

Understanding 

Participation 

Idleness 

Creation 

Identity 

Freedom 


All these needs are universal, all are 
necessary for human existence and the 
absence of any one of them is regarded as 
poverty. If we can all recognize these needs 
are fundamental to our well being then this 
will lead to a sustainable world. 


The final quote in Steb’s talk was: 


“Instead of trying to sustain the way we live, 
we might ask how to create a sustainable 
way of living” 


If we only remember one thing from Steb’s 
talk, it is this quotation because the solution 
for a sustainable society lies with every one 
of us. If we compare every choice we make 
against this quote and reject any choice that 


- does not, then it will lead to a sustainable 


future for us all. 


References: 

Books: 

Manfred A. Max-Neef, Human Scale Development — 

Conception, Application and Further Reflections, 

The Apex Press, New York and London, 1991 
Max-Neef’s work on human needs 
(Strongly recommended) 

Manfred A. Max-Neef, From the Outside Looking In 

— Experiences in ‘Barefoot Economics’, Zed Books 

Ltd., London and New Jersey, 1992 (Originally 

Published 1982) 


Max-Neef’s description of his development 
work in Ecuador. Don’t be put off by his 


heavy style when theorising - the 
description of the work on the ground 1s 
powerful and evoking. 


Karl-Henrik Robért, The Natural Step Story — 
Seeding a Quiet Revolution, New Society Publishers, 
Gabriola Island, British Columbia, 2002 
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The definitive exposition of the principles 

of sustainability — very readable. 

(Strongly recommended) 
E.F. Schumacher, Small is Beautiful: A study of 
economics as if people mattered, Vintage Random 
House, London, 1993 (Originally Published 1973) 
Journals: 


Scientific American, September 2006, Special Issue 
~ Energy's Future Beyond Carbon 

(Particularly “4 Plan to Keep Carbon in 

Check”, Robert H. Socolow and Stephen W. 

Pacala, which is a practical approach to 

dealing with global warming without 

threatening economic growth) 


Films: 
“An Inconvenient Truth” — Al Gore’s movie on 
climate change. 
(Strongly recommended) 
David Stickney 


Seven Acre Rock is an extensive outcrop of 
Tynong Granite consisting of treeless rock 
slabs and granite tors which are several 
metres high. It is located in the Bunyip State 
Park about five km due south of Powelltown 
and is surrounded by tall forest. 


Snow down to 800m had been predicted and 
Seven Acre Rock being at about that altitude 
didn’t let that report down. It was very cold 
and overcast, but nonetheless 11 members 
joined by some Friends of Bunyip SP made 
their way from Labertouche Hall northwards 
on a windy 30 km journey up Forest Road to 
the Seven Acre Rock carpark on the Bunyip 
Road. We passed through a number of 
wildflower reserves: a grasstree reserve, a 
boronia reserve with its pink Forest Boronia 
(Boronia muelleri) and a grevillea reserve 
where the Gully Grevillea (Grevillea 
barklyana) was flowering extensively. The 
snowy daisy bush (Olearia lirata) and Blue 
Dampiera (Dampiera stricta) were in full 
flower along the roadside, and the banks 
were carpeted with Fan Fern (Sticherus sp.). 


Opposite the picnic area a short walk and 
tock scramble to the rock took us through 
patches of Forest Zieria, (Zieria 
arborescens), the mauve and aromatic Balm 
Mint Bush (Prostanthera melissafolia), the 
Notched Phebalium (Leionema_ bilobum), 
huge Tasman Flax Lilies (Dianella 
tasmanica) and Mueller’s Bush Pea 


Ken Savage 


We joined the bird count again this year 


(Pultenaea meulleri) all flowering to 
profusion. This understorey was accented by 
the glowing, rusty lichen coating the bark of 
the trees. 


At the rock there was a change of 
community to one dominated by Lemon 
bottlebrush  (Callistemon pallidus), the 
Long-leaf wax flower  (Philotheca 
myoporoides) with its pinkish waxy flowers, 
stunted specimens of flowering Silvertop 
Ash (Eucalyptus seiberi) and Common 
Heath (Epacris impressa). On a clear day the 
Rock would provide spectacular views of the 
park and beyond to Port Phillip and 
Westernport bays but this was not to be. 


Back at the picnic area for lunch we were 
amused by a pair of Flame Robins fossicking 
for food along the road verges. A closer 
inspection of the roadside banks revealed 
Bird Orchids among the ferns. We identified 
two species: the Large Bird Orchid 
(Chiloglottis valida) and the Green Bird 
Orchid (Chiloglottis cornuta) intermingled, 
which made an interesting comparison. To 
distinguish them, we had to inspect the calli 
inside, as C. valida has a very tall callus in 
the centre back, whereas C. cornuta’s calli 
are similar height, and some near the front 
may be lozenge-shaped. C. cornuta is green, 
but so is C. vallida when the flowers are 
young, maturing to a brown colour. 


Returning we stopped to walk into Lawson 
falls and were amazed at the size of the 
Handsome Flatpeas (Platylobium formosum) 
twining into the lower branches of the trees. 
The flowers were closed due to the dull 
weather. A white flowered Wrinkled Daisy 
Bush (Olearia rugosa) was on the roadside 
and a single Myrtle Beech (Nothofagus 
cunninghamii) grew at the foot of the falls. 


Despite the weather we had a fleuristically 
interesting day, and as we left the park the 
sun finally came out. 


(2006). Our group does just three areas. We 
recorded 57 species and 560 birds. That 
bland statement doesn’t convey how much 
we enjoyed ourselves despite the windy 
weather. 
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We started at the Traralgon Railway 
Reservoir Conservation Reserve. Estelle, 
Bruce, Ollie and I formed our group. We 
usually get most of our water birds there and 
it lived up to that expectation. The darter 
was there as usual and many ducks. Estelle 
and Bruce arrived early and spotted a new 
bird for them. After much book consultation 
it was definitely decided it was the Spotless 
Crake, a new bird for our list. We also saw 
another bird we did not readily recognize. It 
was very like a Swamphen but didn’t have a 
red beak, etc and although it was a bit like a 
Native Hen it didn’t have the right markings. 
We would have been quite happy with a 
juvenile Swamphen except for the fact that it 
was feeding another similar smaller bird. 
After much reading of books we decided that 
perhaps the Swamphens are another group of 
birds where the earlier clutches help feed the 
later clutches. Does anyone know? 


Then it was off to Traralgon South to 
separate the Yellow Robin and_ the 
Treecreeper calls, catch up with the Black- 
faced Cuckoo-shrike and Honeyeaters and 
Rosellas among others. On the way we 
spotted a Swamp Harrier hovering over an 
area of grassland. Had it seen prey in the 
grass? As we were travelling on a busy road 
we couldn’t stop to watch. 


Then to Wirilda for lunch where the 
Swallows, Currawongs and Magpies visited 
us. Did they expect to be fed? After lunch it 
was back to bird counting. By now I was 
getting tired and opted not to go on the river 
walk with the others. So I went and settled 
among the bottlebrushes planted along the 
track. After a little while the New Holland 
Honeyeaters arrived. There were about 6 of 
them; but there in the back bushes, and 
therefore hard to see, was another bird that 
acted differently and appeared to do more 
fluttering. I tried to make out the colouring, 
etc without much success until it hopped up 
near the top of the bush and I could see its 
rufous colouring. It was the Rufous Fantail. 
Soon after a Crescent Honeyeater arrived. 
All this while I just remained still. Then a 
little way up the track where there was 
mainly grass, after waiting a few minutes, up 
popped a Red-browed Finch to delight me. 
The time passed very quickly and the rest of 
the group soon arrived back with birds to 


Bon Thompson 


General Meetings & Excursions 


add to the list. Is it any wonder we enjoyed 
the day, even if we were glad to go home out 
of the wind. 


Friday 23 February: Gippsland Water 
Planning for the Future — Geoff Savage & 
Tan Heafield 


Saturday 24 February: Bunurong. 
Margaret Rowe will lead. Meet 9.45am in 
carpark behind [Environment Centre, 
Inverloch, ready to leave at 10am SHARP 
to take advantage of the extra low tide (1/2 
hour only) to look for the more unusual and 
interesting creatures right out at the edge of 
the rock shelf at Flat Rocks. Latecomers will 
need to go straight to Flat Rocks. Lunch at 
park behind Environment Centre. Screw 
Creek nature walk in afternoon. Bring 
sneakers or old shoes for getting feet wet, 
hat, sunscreen and insect repellent. 

Friday 23 March: AGM. The Kimberley 
Coast — Anita Chudleigh 

SUNDAY 25 March: Melbourne Aquarium, 
by train — leaving Morwell 8.14am. 

Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Bird Group -— Tuesday 6 March to 
Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation 
Reserve. Meet 8.30am at carpark in Hickox 
Street. Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 
Finance — Balances: Club A/c $158.63. 
Investment A/c $11,493.39. 

Motion: Treasurer recommends that the 
subscriptions remain the same in 2007 as for 
2006. D Mules/P Rayment 

Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Latrobe Region book — Phil, Wendy and 
Jackie to meet 17 Jan for final editing. 

2007 Program completed and ready for 
distribution. 

Bird Challenge 2006 results have been 
collated. 111 species again this year. 

BOCA group — thankyou card sent to Alix 
from Jackie Shepherd. 
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Summer Camp 19-21 January — 16 names on 
list. Baw Baw Wildflower Walk will 
probably be cancelled, so need to make 
alternative arrangements for Sunday such as 
Tyers Bridge. May need to finish Sunday 
afternoon. 

Library — should place electronic version of 
catalogue onto website with email address of 
librarian for ordering books. Display printed 
catalogue at GM each month. 


AGM - positions vacant: President, VP no 
1, Assistant Secretary, Treasurer. Notice to 
go in Naturalist. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — in response to 
there being no applicants, and request for 
comments, Phil has made the following 
suggestions: Botany to be dropped from 
title, not drop out 1° year Biology 
requirement, broaden residency qualification 
to Gippsland region, closing date to be 
moved to second week of December. 


Conservation Matters 


International Power invitation to Lorna Long 
to attend the launch of the West Field River 
and Roads relocation project 4 December. 


Jackie did workshop for CMA re important 
issues to be dealt with over the next year. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — Edith Ewen is 
concerned that it is a fire hazard as grass is 
very long. Phil rang Council to request it be 
mowed. Will write a letter regarding our 
concern that the reserve has not been put on 
the mowing schedule. as agreed, and other 
agreed actions have not been implemented. 


Jackie has been in contact with Gloria 
Krommenhoek regarding a landfill site at 
Callignee South. Her group want the 
LVENC to write to Latrobe City regarding 
the site which they say has some unique 
biological features. Will have a draft 
submission by Friday. 


Anita Chudleigh teaches in microbiology 
and bioscience laboratories in Monash 
University’s School of Applied Sciences and 
Engineering. She has in recent years made 
several trips in the north-west on a 40 foot 
Fly Bridge Game Fishing boat with two 
diesel motors. Her first trip left Broome in 
September 2003 and arrived in Darwin at the 
beginning of the “build up”, in November. 


Then in 2004, 2005 and 2006 she made the 
same trip but starting from places such as 
Cockatoo Island, north of Cape Levique, and 
has experienced the Kimberley during both 
the ‘dry’ and the end of the ‘wet’, allowing 
sight seeing, nature watching and 
photography. She describes her experiences 
as fantastic, having seen some incredible 
landscapes in different seasons, viewed 
aboriginal art (both Wandjina and 
Bradshaw), explored remote reefs and 
walked beaches that hardly ever see any 
humans. 


On November 25" we met three of the Mt 
Worth Friends (one a new member of our 
Club) at the Moonlight creek picnic area. 
Tania Ireton and David Mules led the way 
hearing many birds and then trying to spot 
them for the rest of us to see. Birds like the 
Crimson Rosella, Olive Whistler, White- 
browed Scrubwren, Rufous Fantail, Yellow 
Robins etc. They also glimpsed an 
antechinus. 


We walked the Maslins Mill track that took 
us through the magnificent Mountain Ash 
that towered above the prolific tree fern 
understorey. It is such a superb piece of 
forest and a grand testament to the work of 
our past members, particularly Jack and 
Nancy Brooks, that it has been retained for 
us and future generations. The small Friends 
group is continuing the excellent work of 
caring for this area. 


The group split with some climbing a steep 
slope looking for a Satin Flycatcher whilst 
others ambled back along a gentler route. It 
was a most pleasant walk and talk, look and 
learn so typical of Field Nats outings. 


We lunched at the picnic area discussing 
magpie families, our families and all manner 
of things until a light sprinkling of rain 
suggested home time. 


Alix Williams 


Positions up for election: 
President, Vice President No 1, Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

Membership fées to remain the same. 
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Meeting: Friday 23 March AGM. The Kimberley Coast — Anita Chudleigh 


Excursion: SUNDAY 25 March Melbourne Aquarium by train, leave Morwell 8.14am, Moe 
8.24am, arrives Southern Cross 10.07am. Leave SC 


4.25pm arrives Morwell 6.20pm. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 3 April to Heyfield/Cowwarr. Meet 9am at Visitor 
Centre at Heyfield Wetlands. Contact: Alix Williams @ 

5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am on Saturday following Club excursion. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 27 April Forest Management Issues — Anne Westwood 

Excursion: Saturday 28 April - Related excursion to Grieve Nature Reserve, 6km from 


Mirboo North. Meet 10am front of Grand Ridge Brewery. 
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Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell # 5127 3985 
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Generally when we think of fungi, we think 
of the often spectacular fruiting bodies that 
appear mostly in late autumn. However the 
vegetative structure, known as the mycelium, 
consists of fine thread-like cells (known as 
hyphae) often very extensive but hidden in 
plants, living or dead. Mycorrhizas (from 
Classical Greek words for ‘mushroom’ and 
‘root’) are the hyphae that come in contact 
with plant roots. The majority of plants (80 — 
90%) form mycorrhizal associations with 
fungi, providing between 10 and 30% of the 
products of the plant’s photosynthesis to the 
fungus. So what is in these associations for 
plants? 


Many plants receive soil nutrients and 
minerals from the fungi. A plant would need 
to extend its root system to collect trace 
elements and inorganic nutrients but the 
fungal hyphae are much more efficient at this 
and can reach into much finer soil cavities 
and can gather organic compounds that plant 
Toots cannot reach. Plants are much better 
off extending their leaves and photosynthesis 
— a much better use of energy as far as the 
plants are concerned. In addition, 
mycorrhizal fungi can assist in protecting 
plants against pathogenic fungi, soil 
microbes, heavy metals and _ toxic 
compounds. Without their fungal partners, 
many plants fail to thrive. Plants obtain many 
benefits in providing the carbohydrates. 


There are two basic forms of mycorrhiza. 
Vesicular-arbuscular mycorrhiza 
mycorrhiza) the hyphae penetrate the cells of 
the roots and form highly branched shrub- 
like arbuscules. These are the most abundant 
type of mycorrhiza and have been found in 
fossil plants aged over 400 million years. 
However there are only a few hundred 
Species of VA mycorrhiza compared with the 
Second group, the ectomycorrhizal fungi, of 
Which there are more than 6,000 species. 
Ectomycorrhizal fungi form a mantle round 
the root and grow into the spaces between 
Toot cells but do not penetrate the root cells. 
Many of the world’s dominant forest trees 
form ectomycorrhizas and these produce 
Many of the common fungal fruiting bodies 
Seen in Australian forests and gardens. 
Amanita and Cortinarius are two common 
examples. Terrestrial orchids need fungal 


(VA 


partners for seedlings to survive beyond 
germination. Also the mycorrhizal 
association may change as the plant ages. 


The Proteaceae (Banksias, Grevilleas, 
Hakeas, etc) do not form myccorrhizal 
associations. If you have ever planted a 
Banksia or other member of the Proteaceae, 
you may have noticed little white projections 
off the small roots, looking like tiny 
toothbrushes (proteoid roots). These roots 
are known to be expert absorbers of 
phosphate from our phosphate impoverished 
Australian soils and the reason why fertilizers 
should not be used with the members of this 
family. Could it be (and this is pure 
speculation on my part) that proteoid roots 
do away with the necessity of mycorrhizal 
associations as the Proteaceae can collect the 
nutrients they need without the help of the 
fungi. 

Mycorrhizal associations are more complex 
than outlined here. Soil bacteria known as 
mycorrhizal helper bacteria promote the 
formation of mycorrhizas. 


This article is compiled from information on 
‘the Australian Botanic Gardens website — 


www.anbg. gov.au/fungi/mycorrhiza. I have a 


printout if anyone would like to read about 
‘many of the plant and fungi species 


involved. 


Jackie Tims 


The Maryborough Field Naturalists’ Club 
histed the SEANA Spring Camp for 2006 
over the weekend of 13-15 October, giving 
around one hundred participants a great 
opportunity to experience the Box-Ironbark 
Forests and Woodlands of the Western 
Goldfields region of Victoria. Unfortunately 
the extended and severe drought conditions 
meant that even noted flora reserves of the 
area displayed very few species in flower. 
But there was still a good deal to interest 
naturalists visiting from other parts of the 
state. 


The Maryborough club is fortunate to have 
clubrooms located in a woodland on the 
edge of the town — these are shared with a 
local rifle club. Excursions conducted on 
Saturday, both morning and afternoon, and 
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Sunday morning departed from here, visiting 
the following reserves: 


e Paddys Ranges State Park (reserved 
in 1989 to conserve and e ce part 
of the Box-Ironbark forests, and 
enlarged in 2002 to an area of 


1954ha) 

e Timor and Havelock Nature 
Conservation Reserves 

e Aboriginal Rock Wells and Battery 
Dam Historical Reserve 


e Big Reef (Amherst quartz reef) 


I particularly enjoyed the excursion to the 
Havelock Reserve, led by local naturalist 
Garry Cheers. The main reason for reserving 
the site, to the north-east of Maryborough, 
was to protect the endangered Swift Parrot. 
Garry noted that this bird has been recorded 
there in nine out of the past ten years, the 
typical number ranging between 50 and 250. 
The Box-Ironbark forest of the reserve has 
an understorey which includes Dianella but is 
currently poor in vegetation quality. 
explained that there should ideally be around 
130 trees per hectare for the health of the 
forest ecosystem, but the current high 
density of 400+ trees per ha denies nutrients 
to understorey plants. Some DSE-sanctioned 
thinning of the eucalypts is being done to 
address this problem. 


There is some variation in the soil types in 
the Havelock Reserve; our walk took us into 
what Garry classed as “hill crest herb-rich 
woodland”, with better quality soil 
supporting a Sunray sp, a mauve native 
Pelargonium and the Common Rice-flower in 
flower. Birds seen or heard by Garry and 
others included the Brown-headed, Black- 
chinned and Fuscous Honeyeaters, Rufous 
Whistler, Striated Pardalote, Weebill and 
White-browed Babbler. 


Garry Cheers also presented a talk on the 
Saturday evening in which he took us on an 
illustrated “tour”? of the main Ecological 
Vegetation Classes of the Maryborough 
region. 

Our Maryborough FNC friends are to be 
commended on their organization of this 


Spring camp under somewhat testing 
circumstances. Participants arranged their 


own accommodation, and this worked well 
in view of the many options available in this 
historic town. 


Philip Rayment 


I had been hearing little birds zipping about 
high up in the plum tree each afternoon as I 
relaxed underneath in the shade. I thought 
they should be Striated Thornbills, but their 
‘zit-zit’ sounded a little too loud and clear. It 
was impossible to see them through the 
dense leaf cover. This puzzled me, so when I 
heard the same little birds fly into the silver 
birches surrounding the bird bath, I sneaked 
closer and stood quietly with my head and 
upper body just inside the outer branches of 
one tree. Looking up I could see about ten 
little birds flying to and fro in a flurry. 
Suddenly they descended and were flitting 
around in the branches surrounding my head. 
They didn’t seem to view me as a threat, and 
perhaps thought I was part of the tree. I 
could move my head slowly to get perfect 
close up views of different birds which 
would land within a foot of me and chirp 
right into my face. Such delicate, active little 
birds, and I could clearly see the 
characteristic striped brow of the Striated 
Thornbill. I was transfixed and thrilled by the 
experience. This continued for about five 
minutes, then they flew off just as suddenly 
as they’d come. 


Wendy Savage, December 2006 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 March: AGM. The Kimberley 
Coast — Anita Chudleigh 


SUNDAY 25 March: Melbourne Aquarium. 
Will travel by train — leaving Morwell 
8.14am, Moe 8.24am, arrives Southern 
Cross 10.07. Leave SC 4.25pm, arrive 
Morwell 6.20pm. 


Friday 27 April: Forest Management Issues 
— Anne Westwood 


Saturday 28 April: Related excursion to 
Grieve Nature Reserve, 6km from Mirboo 
North. Meet 10am in front of Grand Ridge 
Brewery. 
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Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group -— Tuesday 3 April to 
Heyfield/Cowwarr. Meet 9am at Visitor 
Centre at Heyfield Wetlands. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $618.83. 
Investment A/c $11,093.39. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book — Phil, Wendy and 
Jackie have worked on final version. 
Subcommittee meeting 5 March. 


Margery Wood pressed flower collection — 
Phil has written to Leongatha Historical 
Society. 

SEANA Camp Otways in March — Phil will 
attend and at meeting will suggest we offer 
to run a Camp Spring 2010 and ask if Camp 
Rumbug will be suitable. 

Bird Challenge 2006 results copies available 
for participants. 

Web page update — Secretary has started 
updating web page for 2007. Will check with 
Marja re adding library catalogue to page. 
Summer Camp 19-21 January at Caringal 
cancelled due to fire and weather conditions. 
Money has been refunded. Alix will ask for 
deposit back and we will consider hosting a 
future camp there. 


AGM ~— positions vacant: President, VP no 
1, Assistant Secretary, | Treasurer. 
Nomination forms to be prepared. 


Spring Camp scheduled for Lakes Entrance 
5-6 October. Most suitable accommodation 
in area for a Field Nats group appears to be 
at Nowa Nowa. Mingling Waters offers 
various levels of bunkhouse accommodation 
from $20-$30 per night, with cooking and 
group lounge facilities available. Restaurant 
and Gallery on site. We can spread out for 
privacy and comfort without using all beds. 
Site is 7 acres on Lake Tyers with wetlands 
and walking tracks offering good bird 
Watching, and many walks available from 
there to points of interest such as Boggy 
Creek Gorge, Rail Trail etc. Canoeing can be 
arranged on Lake Tyers to see birds. 


LVFNC mugs — only 6 remaining, so will 
need more by August for guest speaker gifts. 
Discuss options at next BM. 


Membership data base — update with new 
email addresses available after AGM. 


Friends of Baw Baw Geology walk led by 
Scott Murray scheduled for 15 April, but yet 
to be confirmed. 


Conservation Matters 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — report on progress. 
Referring to BM minutes, President wrote 
letter to Simon Clark (Latrobe City) in Nov 
2005 which included earlier arrangements 
made by club re maintenance. No reply, but 
after several phone calls we were told in 
March 06 that the responsibility had been 
transferred to the Environment Dept who 
were preparing a management plan which 
would be available for comment. Phil has 
prepared draft signage to replace what was 
previously there. Secretary to write to CEO 
with our current concerns. Contact local 
Councillor to invite them to assist us. 


Proposed landfill site at Callignee South — 
Jackie has investigated Biosis reports by 
Steve Mueck on the potential sites and does 
not believe that we have reason to object to 
the proposal. The site has been pine and blue 
gum plantation and it is recommended that 
the remaining 122ha should be revegetated. 
Jackie will write to Latrobe City encouraging 
them to do this. 


My daughter Amelia rang me one afternoon 
(January 2™) when I was staying down in 
Melbourne to see if I could identify a bird 
which had been in their local park for the last 
couple of days. She was sitting in her 
backyard two blocks from Methven Park in 
East Brunswick, and held the phone out to 
see if I could hear its strong call. I couldn’t, 
and neither could I name any bird with the 
call she imitated. The next morning when she 
was feeding her baby at 4.30 she could hear 
it calling again. It was the talk of all the dog- 
walkers in the park, and no-one could spot 
it, as it was concealed high up in the mature 
elm trees. I rang Ken to bring down 
binoculars and bird book when he came to 
pick me up that day. We drove to the park 
that afternoon, and there was no sound of it. 
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After about ten minutes we decided to leave, 
and suddenly it called. It certainly was a 
distinctive far-reaching call. It wasn’t hard 
for us birdos with binoculars to spot it and 
identify it as a male Common Koel. At first 
sight it could have been mistaken for a raven, 
but it had red eyes and a white beak. When it 
turned to reveal its tail, it was long and 
rounded, but we couldn’t detect the blue- 
green sheen on its black plumage in the 
shade. Only one of our four field guides, 
Morcombe, showed the race cyanocephala 
extending as far south as Melbourne, 
although lightly shaded in that region. 
Amelia was pleased to be the ‘expert’ in the 
park the next day. The bird had left by then, 
SO we were lucky to see it. Amelia now has 
the dubious pleasure of a gift of a new bird 
book. 


Wendy Savage 


South Gippsland put on a sparkling day for 
the LVFNC excursionists as 24 rock-poolers 
gingerly followed Margaret Rowe across the 
Mesozoic sandstone wave-cut platform at 
Flat Rocks, observing coal outcrops, 
petrified wood and rock patterns en route to 
the southern edge at low tide. 


This part of the Bunurong Marine Park, a 
cool temperate region of sub-antarctic water 
protected by King Island away to the west, is 
one of intertidal and subtidal rock platforms 
extending out to sea as a sloping rocky plain. 
Its underwater and subtidal reefs are rich in 
red and brown algae which provide shelter to 
a diversity of small sea-floor species. 


The rockpoolers meandered over seagrass, 
Zostera sp, on the sand, rock liberally 
studded with beds of seed mussels, 
Austromytilus rostratus, and gardens of 
Neptune’s Necklace, Hormosira banksii, to 
channels of the flowering plant Sea Nymph, 
Amphibolis Antarctica, and coralline algae 
gleaming pink over the rocks. Here and there 
were feathery seaweeds, stiff green “ears” of 
Fanweed, Padina pavonea, patches of Tube 
Worm, Galeolaria caespitose, drifts of 
limpets, Patelloida sp, and green velvety 
balls of Sea Apple, Codium pomoides. 


Carefully lifted (and replaced) rocks revealed 
a plethora of treasures: a moving Key-hole 
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Limpet, Amblychilepas nigrita, Striped 
Anemone, Anthothoa albocincta, pinkish 
Sea Cucumber, Chiridota gigas, tiny blue- 
green Common Sea-star, Patiriella calcar, 
Biscuit Star, Tosia australis, a large 
standard purple sea-star, Elephant Snail, 
Scutus antipodes, Southern __Chiton, 
Ischnochiton australis, Rockpool Shrimp, 
Palaemon serenus, Blenny, Pictiblennius 
tasmanicus, and Hairy Stone Crab, Lomis 
hirta. 


Perhaps the three most interesting finds were 
the miniature “horn” (a home of sand grains 
cemented together, beautiful under a hand- 
lens), the exquisitely camouflaged Little 
Seaweed Crab, Naxia tumida, which 
resembled a golden hedgehog and, of course, 
the seemingly innocuous  Blue-ringed 
Octopus, Hapalochlaena maculosa. The 
latter, tiny and brownish, wasn’t willing to 
turn electric blue — but we knew that it could 
inject a powerful nerve toxin (tetrodotoxin) 
to paralyse prey. Another discovery was a 
marine arthropod - ? a Sea Slater, Ligia 
australiensis. 


In the distance on The Caves rock platform 
the Monash Uni/Museum Vic Dinosaur Dig 
was at full throttle. Eulie and I visited the dig 
the next day, seeing fossil teeth, a dinosaur 
footprint, a piece of labyrinthodont jawbone 
and photos of the find of the summer, a 2mm 
freshwater arthropod like a slater. (Eulie 
joined the dig supervisor, Lesley Kool, in an 
attempt to relocate a set of fossil bird 
footprints that Eulie had seen in the 1960s 
near Cape Liptrap — this was successful.) 


A few birds visited the rock platform — Silver 
and Pacific Gulls, six Sooty Oystercatchers, 
Welcome Swallows, Crested Tern, White- 
faced Heron, Great Cormorant and White 
Ibis — while birds called from the dune 
vegetation. Red Wattlebird, Brown 
Thornbill, and Silvereyes. 


The afternoon was spent with Eulalie 
Brewster and Terri Allen among the plants 
along Screw Creek and admiring the views 
from Townsends Bluff, noting the incursions 
of retirement village and proposed 
subdivision to the landscape. 


The track wound through the coastal 
vegetation, with reference made to bush 
tucker, invaders, colonisers and damage 
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done by sea erosion and the proposed 
damage to come — levee banks to protect the 
retirement village on public land. Plants 
included: Coast Teatree, Leptospermum 
laevigatum - an invader which dies after a 
fire but releases 10,000 seeds per square 
metre; Coast Wattle, Acacia sophorae — 
another invader, but its seed twice roasted 
and crushed can flavour icecream and 
biscuits; White Elderberry, Sambucuc 
gaudichaudiana, Sweet Bursaria, Bursaria 
spinosa, its dry seed pods tiny purses of 
rattling coins, the leaves having a natural 
sun-screen; Coast Beard-heath, Leucopogon 
parviflorus, with edible white berries — need 
to pass through a bird’s gut to germinate; 
Common Boobialla, Myoporum insulare, 
excellent as a screen or shelter belt; Native 
Raspberry, Rubus parvifolius, sought by 
both children and birds; Bower Spinach, 
Tetragonia implexicoma, related to the bush 
tucker “warrigal greens”, great for the home 
garden; Seaberry Saltbush, Rhagodia 
candolleana, with bitter berries once used as 
ink by early settlers; Coast Sword-sedge, 
Lepidosperma glabiatum, which formed the 
‘bayonet grass plains’ of Gippsland on 
settlement; Coast Banksia, Banksia 
integrifolia — cones soaked in water made a 
sweet drink; and Austral Hound’s-tongue, 
Cynoglossum australe, not unlike the garden 
forget-me-not in flower and _ stick-to-you 
seeds. 


Swashway plants were viewed from the 
boardwalk (which buckled in floods a few 
years back), and important habitat for birds, 
containing the food plants of the Orang- 
bellied Parrot. Plants observed were: Sea 
Rush, Juncus krausii, Yellow Sea-lavender, 
Limonium australe, Coast Tussock-grass, 
Poa poiformis, Seablite, Suaeda australis, 


Common Reed, Phragmites australe, 
Australian Salt-grass, Distichlis 
distichophylla, _ Rounded Noonflower, 


Disphyma_crassifolium, Marsh Saltbush, 
Atriplex paludosa, Beaded  Glasswort, 
Sarcocornia quinqueflora, Shrubby 
Glasswort, Sclerostegia arbuscula, Salt 
Lawrencia, Lawrencia spicata, and Sea 
Celery, Apium prostratum. 

Plant find of the day was Large Bindweed, 
Calystegia sepia, blacklisted was the 
noxious, invasive, blanketing Spartina. 

Terri Allen 


The following article appeared in the 
HeraldSun newspaper on Wednesday 20 
December 2006 


(From Geneva) 


Wildlife group WWF researchers have 
identified at least 52 new species of animals 
and plants on the island of Borneo. 


The discovery includes 30 unique species of 
fish, two new species of tree frog, 16 species 
of ginger, three tree species and a large- 
leafed plant seen nowhere else in the world. 


Many of the species were found in the Heart 
of Borneo, a thickly forested mountainous 
region covering about 220,000sq km in the 
centre of the island. 


The finds include the world’s second smallest 
vertebrate, a tiny species of fish that 
measures less than 1cm in length and thrives 
in the island’s highly acidic blackwater peat 
swamps. 


There is also a catfish with protruding teeth 
“and an adhesive belly which allows it to 
literally stick to rocks” and six species of 
Siamese fighting fish. 


The 52 new species have been discovered in 
the past year alone. In February, scientists 
found a “Garden of Eden” in the Foja 
Mountains, on the island of New Guinea, 
where they recorded dozens of new species 
of butterflies, frogs, palms and 
rhododendrons. 


They also found a unique local species of 
honeyeater bird — the first new bird to be 
sighted on New Guinea for more than 60 
years — and determined that the mountains 
were home to one of the most elusive bird 
species of all, the Berlepsch’s bird of 
paradise. 


WWF said many more species waited to be 
discovered in Borneo, but expressed concern 
about the loss of equatorial rainforest. 


“The more we look, the more we find,” said 
Stuart Chapman, international coordinator 
for WWE’s Heart of Borneo program.” 
These discoveries reaffirm Borneo’s position 
as one of the most important centres of 
‘biodiversity in the world.” 
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Ablaze with colour, 
the slashed heathland is like an unfurled floral carpet: 
pink triggerplants, raspwort, pinkbells 
golden goodenia, button everlastings 
white milkmaids, candles 
cream mitrewort, grasstree, riceflower 
blue bottle-daisy, sun-orchid, bluebell 
the whole dominated by a magnificent peppermint in full bloom, 
bird shrieking. 
Across the road 
the seclusion of coastal woodland beckons, 
gigantic gnarled messmates and peppermints arching, 
blanketing with cathedral aura. 
Through the dimmed light 
the path meanders, 
guineaflower glowing, 
lush greenness of tree broomheath highlighted, 
shawls of clematis highly perfumed. 


Dusk closes in, 

stark tree-limbs charcoal against silver, 

the sea a susurration of surf. 

Slowly the bird choir hushes, 

heralded by kookaburra chortles: 

grey fantail, fantail cuckoo, treecreeper mute, 
the tinging of a yellow robin echoing, 

a scrub-wren chastising, 

treecreeper practising scales. 

The bush chorus quickens, 

to magnify wallaby stealth and mosquito buzz. 
As colour is leached, 

the tree canopy is silhouetted living lace; 
waves crack and crash as the tide turns, 
perfume pervades 

and the sky black velvet with a winking star. 
Soon the firmament is powdered with crystal shards. 
Braving the crisp cold night air, 

the nine stoics are in thrall to the red spotlight, 
sweeps of scarlet light pinpointing eye-shine: 
families of ringtails, a curious brushtail. 

A mopoke calls, the guttural boom of a koala... 


Walkerville Walking Track 8 November 2006 
Terri Gitsham Allen 


ES 
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This edition marks a landmark for the Club 
because it is the 500° edition of our 
magazine — The Latrobe Valley Naturalist. 
This is a major achievement for the club 
because it reflects the dedication and 
commitment of all club members over a 
number of years. The magazine cannot 
function without the ongoing contributions 
of the club members or those editors who 
have given up their time to produce this 
excellent publication reliably every month 
without fail. 


We should not underestimate the amount of 
work that is put in to edit and prepare the 
Naturalist each month. We should also 
recognise the time and commitment of all the 
members who have contributed articles and 
acknowledge the importance of the magazine 
as a vital communication channel for the club 
members. It keeps all members in touch with 
the club’s and activities by providing a 
Summary of the speakers topics during the 
general meetings, excursions and camp outs. 
It also has an important historical record of 
the club’s activities that we should not 
Overlook. 


Recently the committee has got the entire 
Naturalist collection bound in attractive 
binders so that the club will have a 
permanent archival record of the history of 
the club and all the present and past 
contributors. I thought it would be 
appropriate to recognize all the magazine 
editors, past and present and to list them 
with the number of years service: 


George Scanlon 1963-69 62 


Jim Peterson 1969-70 16 
Lorna Long (assisted 1970-89 227 
by Peg Wall) 

Pam Petschak 1989-90 14 
Margaret Wentworth 1990-91 8 
Anne Bailey 1991-92 12 
Wendy Savage 1992 3 
Pat Hollywell 1992 5 
Gill Bremner 1992-present 153 


There are two names that stand out from the 
list who have been the mainstay contributors 
towards the success of our magazine. They 
are both current members of our club and 
between them they have been responsible for 
editing 75% of all the publications. This is a 
remarkable achievement and our thanks go 
to Lorna Long and our current editor - Gill 
Bremner. Although not many of us will 
remember George Scanlon we should not 
forget that it was his inspiration that started 
the magazine and was the driving force to 
get the magazine off the ground in the early 
years. I should also like to thank Bon for 
providing me with this information. 


Turning to the Club’s regular activities, our 
general meetings on Fridays had an average 
attendance of approximately 25.5 members. 
Attendance at these meetings has been 
gradually declining over the years and I 
would like to see more members attend our 
meetings as they have provided some very 
high standard presentations. on very 
interesting topics. The highest number of 
members attending a meeting was in July 
where 32 members came to hear Bob 
Mesibov talk on Trafalgar’s rare millipede. I 
was also pleased that we were able to 
support Bob with the highest number of 
members attending the excursion to see the 
millipede. 


The General meetings provided a diverse 
range of natural history topics but this year a 
greater focus was on topics of local and 
national interest. In August our speaker was 
Ray French on the Morwell River diversion 
following the announcement to extend the 
open cut mine. In October our speaker was 
Geoff Pike on prescribed burning. This has 
now become a ‘hotly’ debated topic 
following the Alpine fires in the summer 
following his talk. In February we had a talk 
by Gippsland Water on their future planning. 
This again is a topical issue on how we are 


all going to better manage the drought. In . 


October the club confronted a _ global 
environmental issue when the club was 
addressed by Dr Steb Fisher on the topic of 
sustainability. 


It is always a difficult issue for the planning 
committee to balance the need to inform 
members of significant newsworthy issues of 


‘national and local interest with our core 
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natural history topics. At all times the 
committee tries to maintain a balance these 
two objectives and I think the committee has 
succeeded with a range of topics covering 
botany, omithology, geology and 
invertebrates. This year we had three topics 
on botany with a focus on gardening. In 
March Alison Vaughan presented a talk on 
the National Herbarium (Alison was a 
recipient of the Jean Gallbraith scholarship). 
In May, Mary Ellis gave a talk on the history 
of gardening in Victoria and in June we 
heard Carolyn Ferguson talk on the problem 
of emerging weeds in Gippsland. Some 
might argue that the problem may have 
resulted from our passion for gardening. On 
her second visit to our club, Tanya Ireton 
gave a fascinating talk on ‘bird flight’ in 
November. The topic of geology was 
presented by Neville Rosengren with the 
intriguing title ‘From the Prom to the 
Plateau’ in April and in July Bob Mesibov 
gave a memorable talk on Trafalgar’s rare 
millipede. This was a recently identified 
species and Bob was the person who first 
identified and rediscovered this species. This 
was a significant discovery and we were all 
privileged to hear about this first hand from 
Bob. 


Many of our excursions were related to the 
topics discussed at our general meetings this 
year. For example the excursion in July was 
to search for Lissodesmus johnsi in Uralla 
Reserve following Bob Mesibov’s talk on 
Trafalgar’s rare millipede. We also visited 
the Morwell River diversion following our 
talk in August and some roads in the Baw 
Baw shire looking at some roadside weeds 
following our talk in June. We visited a 
range of local national parks and reserves 
this year including Wirilda, Avon Mt 
Hedrick, Bunyip, Mount Worth and 
Bunurong. Further afield we managed two 
trips to Melbourne this year including the 
Melbourne Zoo in May and the Melbourne 
Aquarium in March. 


The clubs spring camp was held at Wilson’s 
Prom on a weekend in October. The 
botanists had a ‘field’ day when they 
identified 21 species of orchids which beat a 
previous count of 18 __ orchids. 
Congratulations to all the participants. 
Unfortunately our club camp at Caringal had 


to be cancelled due to the worsening fire 
situation and extreme weather conditions. 


One of our major environmental issues in our 
region has been preservation of 8,400 Ha in 
the Strzelecki Ranges (known as the Cores 
and Links). Although the campaign has been 
led by many community groups, our club has 
been a strong supporter. It was only through 
the strength of community opposition to the 
timber harvesting that a compromise solution 
has been achieved. Our thanks go all 
members who were involved and to Susie 
Zent from the Friends of Gippsland Bush of 
the keeping the club informed of 
developments. 


The other major project the club and been 
involved is the preparation of the Latrobe 
Region Nature Guide. I am pleased to see 
the text for the guide has been completed 
and we are ready to go to the printers. This 
has been a major effort by all those members 
who contributed towards the guide and in 
particular the guide sub- committee. Our 
thanks go to all members involved and I 
hope that the marketing and distribution end 
of the project will be equally successful. 


I was saddened to hear that Joy Johnstone 
passed away recently. Although Joy did not 
attend many meetings I remember her as an 
extremely knowledgeable bird observer and 
she taught me a lot of bird sounds at one of 
the Bird Observer camps. I was also sad to 
hear that one of our longest serving members 
will be leaving the area. Anne Stewart has 
been a member of the club for 36 years and 
has decided to move to Queensland. Anne 
has been an active contributor to the club 
over many years. When I joined the club she 
was the treasurer and in recent years she has 
been the club’s public affairs officer and our 
club’s representative on the Yallourn Energy 
Environmental Review Committee. We wish 
her well in her new life in Queensland and 
Bepe that she maintains contact with the 
club. 


The smooth running of the Club this year has 
been a direct result of the contribution of the 
committee members. Many members of the 
Club have given up their time for the benefit 
of the Club. The functioning of the club 
requires considerable time and effort from all 
committee members and Wendy has 
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continued to demonstrate she is an extremely 
efficient and effective secretary in spite of 
her having a full working and domestic life. 
She and Ken have now entered a new phase 
of their lives and we hope they have a long 
and active retirement. Also thanks to Gill for 
the publication of the Naturalist without 
which we could not communicate effectively 
with our members; to David for keeping our 
finances in good shape; Alix for producing 
the program in what has been a difficult task; 
Bon and Ollie who continue to make a major 
contribution; Phil who remains very active in 
the community and Lorna who has always 
been willing to assist. 


David Stickney 


It was with regret that we learned of the 
passing of Joy Johnstone. She was an early 
member of our club when she, husband Jack 
and their children lived at Tyers. In those 
days she was an active member and attended 
many of our campouts. After retiring from 
the farm Jack and Joy went to live at Marlo. 
There she joined the Bairnsdale Field 
Naturalist Club and was one of their 
knowledgeable group. She and Jack travelled 
to many parts of Australia, Jack for the 
fishing and Joy for the birds. They both 
enjoyed the other aspects of their travels. 
She wrote many articles for both our club 
and the Bairnsdale club magazines. A few 
years ago Joy returned to the Valley to live 
at Yinnar to be near her family, and she again 
Joined our club. Although she was unable to 
attend our meetings she joined in our bird 
group outings and we enjoyed her company 
and knowledge. 


HOW BIRD 


Tania Ireton explained the many intricate and 
complex factors of how birds fly using a 
Series of Powerpoint slides followed by a 
Short video. We learnt about the light bone 
Structure of wings and their muscle 
attachments. These vary with the type of 
flight required with birds like humming birds 
needing short, sharp flight compared with 
Seabirds needing long, extended flight. 


The forces acting on the bird are gravity, lift, 
drag and thrust. Initially the bird has to 
Overcome gravity with strong initial wing 


Alix Williams 


flaps to create lift. This requires a large 
expenditure of energy and many larger birds 
have adapted methods to assist themselves 
like running to take off or dropping off cliffs 
into the updraught. 


There is drag from wing resistance acting 
against forward motion, hence the 
streamlining of birds. Long, pointed wings 
reduce drag. : 


Forward thrust needs to be generated by 
movement of air around the bird’s body. This 
is influenced by the shape and tilt of the body 
and wings. All flight requires energy 
expenditure and staying up in the one spot — 
hovering — is the most energetic. Wings are 
flapped in an action much like breaststroke 
swimming and the speed of wing flaps affects 
the forward propulsion. Once up, li 
continually needs to be created for the bird 
to remain in the air. 


There are various types of flight from 
powered flight with wings flapping to 
soaring on air currents. 


Landing is also complex as the factors that 
enable flight need to be, in a sense, reversed 
to enable landing. 


This was a lot of fairly technical detail and I 
wasn’t sure that I had really understood. The 
examples Tania had given of different birds 
had helped. However the video illustrating 
the various points and showing birds in 
action now really made sense. 


There were lots of questions, very capably. 
answered by Tania, because we have 
wondered about the flying actions of many 
birds. Now we know a lot more about the 
influencing factors of how birds fly we will 
be watching birds with added interest. 


Walking in the Toohey Forest at Tarragindi, 


a suburb of Brisbane in March I was startled 
by a moving line across the path. It was a 
train of brown, hairy caterpillars, each about 
4 cm long. It was heading slowly and steadily 
across the path looking like a long skinny 
snake. I sat and watched for a while, then I 
couldn’t resist flicking a few aside with a 
stick to see how they would solve the break 


-in their chain. I only flicked them about 10 
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cm from the line, and they instantly curled up 
and lay still. The back of the chain stopped at 
once, but it took some time for the message 
to go forward to stop the leading caterpillar. 
It was like watching a ripple passing up a 
line. Quite soon the displaced caterpillars 
uncurled and started moving their heads 
around without moving too far from their 
current position, then before long one 
detected the front caterpillar in the back 
section of line. As they were facing head to 
head, it didn’t join in there, but headed down 
the line, staying close to the sides of the 
other caterpillars. A couple of others seemed 
to move out and head down line as well, then 
after a bit of wriggling about all the heads 
lined up with the rears and the back part of 
the line was right again. The other two 
displaced caterpillars moved slowly around 
in a circling movement until they met, then 
one quickly got behind the other, and the 
leader started to circle again until it met the 
back of the front part of the line. This 
allowed the two lines to join again as they 
were close together now, and it appeared 
they could detect the presence of another 
caterpillar in the near vicinity without 
actually touching with their long hairs. Now 
the ripple passed up the line again with the 
message to move forward. I counted 130 
caterpillars in the line before it became hard 
to follow amongst the sticks and leaf litter 
off the track. At the very back there was a 
confusion of lines of up to 3 or 4 caterpillars 
in a thick thread, so presumably this was 
somewhere near where the group had 
originated, so I estimated there could have 
been around 200 in the group. 


I must say I was reminded of a Field 
Naturalist outing with convoy rules, but I 
think we would benefit from a little more 
programming. 


Wendy Savage 


The “high-rainfall” Central Otways region 
was the focus of the SEANA Autumn 2007 
camp, hosted by the Geelong FNC in fine 
style over the extended period of 7-13 
March. The extra days beyond the traditional 
long weekend proved popular, judging by 
the presence of around one hundred 
naturalists, including four members of our 


club. The weather was kind, with only brief 
rain periods experienced in the vicinity of 
Weeaproinah (naturally!) and Melba Gully. 
This was fortunate, as quite a number of 
participants did literally “camp out” — in 
tents in the Forrest Caravan Park! 


The community hall in the small hamlet of 
Forrest served as the base, for convoy 
assembly in the mornings and evening 
activities including excellent catered dinners, 
talks, meetings, displays and suppers. Eight 
full-day excursions were offered across the 
period from Thursday to Monday; to keep 
numbers low, all were repeated at least once, 
and the most popular trips were available 
across four of the five days. This worked 
well, even if demanding for the (willing) 
leaders. Your correspondent enjoyed the 
following four excursions: 


(i) Lake Elizabeth and Cora Lynn Falls (led 
by Trevor Pescott). Lake Elizabeth, to the 
south-east of Forrest, was formed following 
a natural landslide resulting from a very 
heavy rainfall episode in 1952. This slide 
dammed the East Barwon River and turned a 
remote forested valley into a lake which is 
home to numerous platypus and waterbirds. 


At a brief stop at a wet area en route to the 
Cora Lynn Falls, near Lorne, an alert 
naturalist captured a Brown Tree Frog which 
was much photographed! 


(ii) Triplet Falls and Aire Crossing (led by 
Geoff Beilby). The delightful Triplet Falls, 
south-west from Forrest, are located on 
Young Creek, a tributary of the Gellibrand 
River. The circuit walk to the falls was 
notable for its diversity of not only ferns but 
also fungi, something of a surprise this early 
in the year in dry conditions. One of may 
ferns of interest was Histiopteris incisa, 
Bat’s Wing Fern. A tiny bright red ‘finger’ 
fungus, possibly Clavaria sp., aroused 
considerable debate. The Ghost Fungus was 
spotted at this and other sites, its luminosity 
being demonstrated during ‘show and tell’ 
on a later evening. 


(iii) Hopetoun Falls and Mait’s Rest 
Rainforest Walk (led by Trevor Pescott). A 
steep descent into the narrow valley of the 
Hopetoun Falls leads into a magnificent 
glade of tree ferns near the falls. In the car 


rene 
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park, Trevor drew our attention to what he 
called a White Snow Berry in flower. 


On the way to Mait’s Rest, we stopped for 
lunch at a magnificent 1938 plantation of 
Californian Redwood, Sequoia 
sempervirens. The densely planted, 
incredibly tall trees enclosed a cool, 
cathedral-like space. An intriguing find at 
Mait’s Rest was the ladder-like web of the 
Otway Spider, apparently unique to this 
species. 


(iv) Melba Gully and Old Beechy Rail Trail 
(led by Irene Spokes). The walk among 
Myrtle Beech, Blackwood, Mountain Ash, 
messmate and tree ferns in Melba Gully is a 
visitor focal point of the Otways. Irene noted 
the propensity of eucalypts to hybridize, 
drawing our attention to a 300 year old 
“Otway Messmate”, a hybrid of messmate 
and Mountain Ash. 


Our Geelong FNC friends organised a 
comprehensive program of evening talks, 
from Wednesday through to Monday 
inclusive. 


Wednesday: Trevor Pescott set the scene by 
giving a general overview of the flora and 
fauna of the Otways region. 


Thursday: Scientist Greg Williams, from the 
Corangamite Catchment | Management 
Authority, spoke on the subject of 
Maintaining flow-dependent biodiversity in 
the Gellibrand River. His talk was based on 
extensive fieldwork and hydraulic modelling 
undertaken on sections of this river during 
the recent extended period of low flows. The 
Gellibrand River is one of twenty-one 
Priority unregulated rivers in Victoria. Greg 
identified the following key factors affecting 
river health: 


e flow regime 

water quality 

riparian zone 

channel form and instream habitat 
longitudinal connectivity 

linkages with floodplain and 
catchment 


On the morning following his talk, Greg took 
Us to view one of the fieldwork sites — a 


narrow channel with consequent large 
variations in stream depth. 


Friday: Irene Spokes, a painter of birds and 
wildflowers and Geelong FNC member, 
presented a talk on birds of the Colac Otway 
Shire, illustrated with superb photographs. 


Saturday: Enid Mayfield, botanical illustrator 
at the Geelong Botanical Gardens, spoke 
with infectious enthusiasm about the use of 
her new keyed field guide to the flora of the 
Otways ranges and plains. (This book is 
favourably reviewed by Leon Costermans in 
the March 2007 issue of Park Watch.) 


Sunday: Geoff Beilby used magnificent 
photographs to comprehensively cover the 
orchids of the Otways. 


In conclusion, the Geelong FNC is to be 
congratulated and thanked for organising 
such an informative camp, conducted in a 
friendly spirit. 


Philip Rayment 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 27 April: Forest Management Issues 
— Anne Westwood 


Saturday 28 April: Related excursion to 
Grieve Nature Reserve, 6km from Mirboo 
North. Meet 10am in front of Grand Ridge 
Brewery. 


Friday 25 May: Hazelwood Wetlands -— 
Kevin Jones 


Saturday 26 May: Mullundung Survey for 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren. Andrew Green 
may not be available so David Mules may 
lead. Meet 9.30am Gormandale Community 
House. Wendy to purchase map of the area 
so important sites can be marked with GPS 
readings. 


Botany Group — Meets 10am on the 
Saturday following Club excursion. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 1 May Tyers River 
Bridge/Rawson area. Meet 8.30 at Tyers 
River Bridge, Moe-Erica Rd. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 


TSS 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Ine. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: The Editor 
LVFNC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Image Direct, Traralgon 


Incorporation No. A0005323T 
e ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 3 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Send remittance with completed form to Mr David Mules, LVFNC Inc, RMB 1700, Narracan 3824. 
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CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ (Made payable to LVFNC Inc) 


Subscriptions are due on March I” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31" August) 
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Finance — Balances: Club A/c $573.83. 
Investment A/c $11,240.85. 
Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 
Susie Zent spoke to the meeting about the 
Strzelecki Cores and Links progress. 
Latrobe Region book — subcommittee met 5 
March and finalised book to go to printers. 
Gill has done final proofread and David is 
arranging meeting with printer and checking 
on Latrobe City funding. 
Web page — Wendy has not added in 2007 
program yet as she has been away. 
LVEFNC mugs — only 4 remaining, so will 
need more by July for guest speaker gifts. 
Green mugs not available until mid-year, will 
wait to order them. Cost is $5.20 each if 6 
dozen ordered. 
Caringal Camp - $50 of our deposit will not 
be refunded as it was claimed that some 
arrangements had been implemented before 
our cancellation. ; 
Friends of Baw Baw Geology Walk will now 
be Sunday April 22. 
Anne and Gordon Stewart have resigned 
from club due to relocation to Brisbane. 
Need to find a replacement for Public Affairs 
Officer and representative on TRU Energy 
Yallourn ERC. 
Wendy has accepted an invitation to talk 
about LVFNC to Boolarra South Landcare 
group April 10. 
Spring Camp to Nowa Nowa 5-6 October — 
have booked for around 20 people for Fri 
and Sat nights, and enquired about Sat 
evening meal. Mike Ryan will contact 
Secretary to arrange details. 
SEANA Camp at the Otways organised by 
Geelong FNC — four club members attended. 
At AGM Phil put our offer to host the 
Spring Camp in 2010 and suggested it be a 3 
day camp. Secretary to write to committee 
with our offer and mention it is the Club’s 
0” anniversary. Next campouts are; Spring 
2007 — The Briars (Peninsula FNC); March 
2008 -— Naracoorte; Spring 2008 — 
Healesville (Ringwood FNC). 
Joy Johnstone, club member passed away — 
will send card. 


April issue of The Naturalist will be the 
500% 


at Loy Yang. : 


The first club ‘magazine’ was produced in 


Geoff Duggan (from Canberra) has resigned 
from club as his parents are no longer in the 
area. 

Telescope — Ray Hodges has given President 
an advertisement for one. 


Flora of the Otway Plain and Ranges book — 
Phil tabled a brochure. 


Conservation Matters 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — letter sent to Latrobe 
City CEO and copy to Brian Ward at DSE 
outlining the lack of progress, our current 
concerns and draft signage. Will resend copy 
to Brian Ward’s replacement, Ryan Incoll. 
Alix will find details of the councillor 
covering that area (Graeme Middlemiss) to 
send copy. 


Morwell River NEIP draft has been prepared 
and David has copies. 


Peregrine Falcon reports — David S has 
annual report for project and for peregrines 


acne 


October 1963 as a single sheet of foolscap 
printed on both sides and was headed with 
the club’s name, President and Secretary. 
The introduction ran: 


“Dear Fellow Field Naturalists, 

This is the first issue of a News-letter, which 
your Executive Committee hopes to provide 
monthly, with the object of keeping members 
informed of Club activities — of what has 
happened, of what is proposed for the future, 
and, where possible, to include matters of interest 
to members. 

It is intended to make the news-letter as 
informative as possible, and to use it, as far as 
possible, as a means of keeping the business time 
of the regular meetings of the Club to a 
It is hoped that future issues will bear the 
emblem of the Club, the “Flying Duck’ Orchid, 
described by Miss Jean GALBRAITH, as 
CALEANA MAJOR.” 


I think all this still applies 43 si later! 
REQI/O9OER 


2007-8 SUBSCRICTIONS 
ABE wow DUE 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 25 May Hazelwood Wetlands — Kevin Jones 

Excursion: Saturday 26 May Mullundung Survey for Chestnut-rumped Heathwren. Meet 
9.30am Gormandale Community House. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 5 June to TRUenergy Wetland. Meet 9am at 


Morwell Bridge Gate. If intending to go please contact 
Alix Williams & 5127 3393 to receive directions. 

Botany Group: Saturday 2 June 10am - Fungi at Lyrebird Walk near 
Mirboo North. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 22 June Lichens — Simone Louwhoff 
Excursion: Saturday 23 June Related excursion to Morwell NP. Meet 10am Kerry road 
carpark. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK 
Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Allan Wood @ 5195 5321 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


PLEASE NOTE: 2007-8 SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE NOW OVERDUE 
DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JUNE): 6 JUNE 2007 
LVFNC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvinc 
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Talk to LVFNC on 27.10.2006 prepared and 
delivered by Geoff Pike, Senior Fire 
Management Officer, DSE South Gippsland. 


Prescribed burning is an activity that uses fire 
to achieve a specified outcome. The 
intensity, coverage, duration and season of 
the fire are prescribed, hence the word in the 
name ‘prescribed’ fire. 


Why do we undertake prescribed burns? 


Three reasons (the ABC of prescribed 
burning) 


1.. Asset protection — people, livestock, 


buildings, fodder, fences, energy 
transmission corridors, coal mines, 
plantations. 


2. Biodiversity maintenance and 
improvement — the native vegetation 
communities in SE Australia have 
evolved with and need fire events to 
maintain vigour and diversity. 


3. Cultural - trash removal, site 
preparation after harvesting, hygiene 
after disease. 


Three factors affect fires and fire behaviour:- 
Fuel 
Weather 


Topography 

We can assess fuel- using the overall fuel 
hazard guide that determines the combined 
hazard of ground, elevated (shrub) and bark 
fuels. Fuel availability is determined by 
moisture content, which can be monitored. 


The weather can be predicted, and the wind 
and relative humidity have the largest 
influence on fire behaviour. 


How do we determine when burning occurs? 


The process is called a fire operations plan. 
Locations (coupes) are selected for 
treatment according to need and constraints 
are established (the prescription). A draft 
plan is produced. This draft is subject to 
consultation with land managers, neighbours, 
fauna and flora and soil and water specialists 
and interest groups. Once approved burning 
can commence. 


Charles Darwin (1809 to 1882) was born in 


How do we meet the prescription? 


A burn plan is produced that identifies the 
issues, including hazards and risk mitigation 
and specifies a method that is acceptable to 
achieve the prescription. 


Given that topography and fuel do not 
change on a daily basis, the factors we can 


select are weather. Even with a given 


weather pattern, we can control the intensity, 
duration and coverage by selecting an 
appropriate lighting pattern - dots, lines 
parallel or lines cross wind. This is the 
craftsmanship of prescribed burning, being 
able to select and implement the appropriate 
lighting pattern. 


Flame height is important. For bark hazard 
reduction we need at least 1m flame length. 
But scorch height of canopy is 10 to 15 
times flame height, so generally we try to 
limit flame height to below 2m to avoid 
excessive scorch of the canopy. 


We enlist the support of CFA and 
neighbours to assist on the day and 
afterwards with monitoring. That’s where 
the LVFNC could assist. We do some 
monitoring to determine if we have met the 
prescription or if further work is required. 
On-going monitoring is limited. 


Thankyou for the opportunity to meet and I 
look forward to conducting a field tour with 
you in autumn. 


Geoff Pike 


Shrewsbury. He was a field naturalist as 
indicated by his enthusiasm for joining in the 
voyage of the Beagle. He published 
“Origins” in 1859 and his book “The Various 
Contrivances by which Orchids are Fertilised 
by Insects” was printed three years later. A 
second (expanded) edition of this work was 
published posthumously in 1904. 


Robert David FitzGerald (1830 to 1892) was 
born at Tralee, County Kerry, Ireland. He 
studied civil engineering and travelled to 
Sydney in 1856 to be a draftsman in the 
Department .of Lands, eventually to rise to 


_ Deputy Surveyor General in 1873. He was 
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an enthusiastic field naturalist who began his 
field studies of indigenous plants almost 
immediately on arrival in Sydney. His great 
work “Australian Orchids” was published in 
seven parts between 1875 and 1882. This 
publication achieved world acclaim for the 
detailed study of more than 200 species but 
particularly for the artistic quality and 
scientific precision of the drawings. The first 
orchid in the first part (July 1875) was 
Pterostylis longifolia, the Tall Greenhood. 


Darwin, during preparation of his first 
edition of “Orchids” expressed a regret that 
he had never been able to study irritable 
labellums of orchids. Irritable parts of plants 
respond to contact (for example with insects) 
by rapid mechanical action. In the case of 
some terrestrial Australian orchids, this 
process is directed toward the temporary 
entrapment of the insect with the intention of 
increasing the likelihood of fertilisation. A 
prime example of this is the Tall Greenhood, 
described in detail and including drawings in 
FitzGerald’s first part. Darwin was 
eventually made aware of this work which 
subsequently appeared (with copies of 
relevant drawings) in his second edition of 
“Orchids” with grateful acknowledgment.. 


FitzGerald dedicated later editions of his 
work to Darwin:- 


Dedicated to the memory of the late 
Charles Darwin 


As a token of the veneration in which the 
great naturalist 


and fearless expounder of science is held 
by the author 
He also included in his introduction:- 


“An expression by Mr. Darwin of regret that 
he had not an opportunity of examining an 
orchid with an irritable labellum, and a 
reference to our Australian Genus Caleana in 
the very interesting and instructive treatise 
on the fertilisation of orchids by that great 
naturalist has been my inducement to study 
the family with more than ordinary zeal, in 
the hope of adding, as it were, a single stone 
to the great pile constructed by the boldest 
speculator of the age.” 


Stirring stuff! It reflects, I imagine, a sense 
of the great excitement among naturalists 
that must have immediately followed 
Darwin’s “Origins”. 

It remains to speculate as to whether Darwin 
saw his “Orchids” work as a form of 
extension to his “Origins”. I have no doubt 
that he did, but not as further examples to 
add to those of “Origins” which was hardly 
necessary, but rather to extend his hypothesis 
to include the “perfection of their (the 
orchids’) adaptations.” 


Ralph Laby 


DSE invite members to join a night walk in 
Boola Boola State Forest north of Tyers. 
This will be led by Narelle Weston who is 
researching the impact of fire on owl 
populations. There are two alternative nights 
for this activity - Tuesday May 29 and 
Thursday May 31, commencing at 7pm at 
DSE Parkers Corner office. To book a place 
(light supper provided) please phone Narelle 
at DSE 5172 2539. Dress warmly, bring 
binoculars, and spotlight if possible. 


Note — this is additional to the ‘Give a Hoot’ 
owl night at Thomson Dam on 23 May. 


On the evening of our club’s March AGM, 
the speaker was Anita Chudleigh, a sessional 
instructor in microbiology and bioscience at 
Monash’s Gippsland campus. She presented 
an enjoyable photographic exploration of the 
coastline of the Kimberley region, the 
highlights (for this member) being the birdlife 
and landforms. Anita, with her husband Colin 
and some friends, has made several boat trips 
in the region, dating from 2003. Most of the 
digital photographs shown derive from a 
May/June 2006 trip of seven weeks duration 
from Cockatoo Island (north of Derby) to 
Cape Rulhieres (about 200km north-west of 
Wyndham). 


Much of Anita’s bird watching was in the 
region’s extensive mangroves. With much 
patience, she was able to photograph at close 
range the elusive Chestnut Rail, a 
Swamphen-sized bird with head grey and 
upperparts olive-chestnut, its call a cross 
between “boom” and “grunt”. Other bird 
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images included: a Black Bittern, in the act 
of fishing; a Great-billed Heron in flight; a 
White-bellied Sea-Eagle at Hunter River; 
several Sacred Kingfishers, including a pair 
and an individual perched on the aerial root 
of a mangrove; a Flycatcher which David 
Mules identified as the Broad-billed species; 
Double-barred Finches (which in Western 
Australia are restricted to the far north); a 
Rainbow Bee-eater; a Brahminy Kite (seen in 
good numbers); a delightful Mangrove 
Robin; a series of Osprey images, including a 
great shot of a bird about to land on its nest; 
a Red-kneed Dotterel; a Great Bowerbird 
working on its bower and gathering green 
and white, not blue, material; an attractive 
Red-headed Honeyeater (restricted to the far 
north of the continent); an Olive-backed 
Oriole; and finally an unidentified Gerygone. 


On the geomorphology front, the region is 
notable for its dramatic sea-cliffs, some to 
100m in height, and offshore islands. Some 
of the cliff-faces indicate great upheavals in 
earlier geological time. Spectacular so-called 
“horizontal waterfalls” result from 
landlocked water flowing through narrow 
gaps to the sea at lower height, reflecting the 
huge tidal variations in the area — as much as 
ten metres. Anita noted the large 
Montgomery Reef as a spectacular viewing 
area for corals, clams and crabs. Some 
landform highlights included the Mitchell 
Falls in harsh terrain, the Prince Regent 
River seen from a helicopter and the King 
George Falls. 


Anita’s talk left our birdos keen to join the 
2007 Kimberley trip! 


Technical note: Anita’s excellent bird photos 
Were captured using a Nikon D50 digital 
SLR, equipped with a telephoto zoom lens 
extending to 300mm focal length. Not 
Surprisingly, the early morning proved to be 
the best time of day. 


Philip Rayment 


z 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 25 May: Hazelwood Wetlands — 
evin Jones 


Saturday 26 May: Mullundung Survey for 
Chestnut-rumped Heathwren. Andrew Green 
may not be available so David Mules may 
lead. Meet 9.30am Gormandale Community 
House. Wendy to purchase map of the area 
so important sites can be marked with GPS 
readings. 


Friday 22 June: Lichens - Simone 
Louwhoff 


Saturday 23 June: Related excursion to 
Morwell NP. Meet 10am at Kerry Rd 
carpark. 


Botany Group — Saturday 2 June 10am at 
Lyrebird Walk near Mirboo North - fungi. 
Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 5 June TRUenergy 
Wetlands. Meet 9am at Morwell Bridge 
Gate. If going please contact Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 beforehand to receive 
directions to Morwell Bridge Gate. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $573.23. 
Investment A/c $11,240.85. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book — new quote is $3399 
for 1000 copies. Meeting with printer 27 
April and Latrobe City funding to be 
clarified. 


Web page — 2007 program has been added 
in. Yet to put in library 


Leongatha & District Historical Society 
would like to look after the Marjorie Wood 
pressed flower collection. 


Peninsula FNC are holding the SEANA 
Spring camp the same weekend as ours (Oct 
5-6). Will ask at next SEANA meeting if 
dates can be set earlier so we don’t clash. 


Anne Stewart replacement positions — Alix is 
willing to become Public Affairs Officer. Will 
approach a couple of people re 
representative on TRUenergy Yallourn ERC. 


Spring Camp to Nowa Nowa 5-6 October — 
have confirmed details of accommodation 
with Mike Ryan. 


Loy Yang Service Grant for employees — 
David can nominate the club for this and we 


may be eligible to receive $250. 


Se eg 
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Ollerton Avenue — Article about reserve will 
be in Moe-Narracan News publicising 
progress. Paths have been formed and 
planting will take place in Spring. Suggest 
Botany group may visit. 


Secretary will be away for May meetings. 


Friends of Baw Baw Geology Walk on 
Sunday April 22 to Horseshoe Bend Tunnel 
attended by only 3 people. Scott Murray was 
very interesting and we may consider him for 
2008 program. 


Tyers SP — meeting to be held May 3 at 
Tyers Hall with view to forming a Friends 
Group. Contact Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 
for enquiries. 


Publicity — extend to include Warragul 
Gazette and Latrobe City events sheet. 


Request from Jeremy Bein to provide an 
article on natural history in Latrobe City 
LINK. Jackie will make contact, and may do 
one on millipedes. 


Photos from 2006 Excursions CD compiled 
by Ralph Laby for members to view and for 
library. (Absolutely stunning! Ed.) 


Conservation Matters 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — David, Phil and 
Wendy met with Simon Clarke who provided 
a management plan which had _ been 
produced in Feb 2006. He has invited us to 
make comment, and wishes to communicate 
with us when implementing the plan. discuss 
response at next meeting. 


Morwell River NEIP draft (version 7) has 
been put before the EPA Board and outcome 
expected soon. 


REMINDER — SUBSCRIPTIONS 
FOR 2007-8 ARE NOW OVERDUE 
— SEE INSIDE BACK COVER FOR 

DETAILS 


Simone Louwhoff is currently employed 
part-time by the National Herbarium of 
Victoria, in Melbourne, to work on lichens 
for the Flora of Australia — Lichen series. 
She has been interested in lichens since the 
early 1990’s and her first project was on the 
lichens of the Mt Donna-Buang Scenic 
Reserve. In 2000 Simone was fortunate 
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enough to get a job as the lichen curator at 
the Natural History Museum in London for 
three years and became involved with the 
British Lichen Society. In 2004 she moved to 
the Latrobe Valley with her family and 
would like to try and get back into doing 
some more fieldwork here, with other 
naturalists interested in lichens. Simone 
thinks it would be great to have a little group 
that goes out and records lichens from the 
local area. 


DSE are offering members of the public a 
chance to see first hand the impact of the 
Great Divide Fires. Two bus tours of the 
fire-affected areas have been organised for 
the Erica region and for the Heyfield/Licola 
region. 


The tours will take visitors through 
townships threatened by the fires and 
forested areas that were severely impacted. 
Several stops along the way will incorporate 
themes such as fuel reduction burning, 
impact on wildlife, fire threat to townships 
and fire-fighting operations. Expert speakers 
will share their knowledge along the way and 
answer any questions members of the public 
may have. 


The Erica tour is on Sunday 27 May. The 
bus will depart from the DSE office in 
Traralgon at 8.30am (with a pick-up point in 
Tyers) and will return around 3.30pm. 

The Heyfield tour is on Sunday 3 June and 
will depart from the DSE office in Heyfield 
at 9am and return by 2pm. 


Lunch will be provided for both tours. 
Cost is $10 for adults and $5 for children. 


Proceeds will be donated to bushfire 
recovery efforts. 


To book — please contact Narelle Weston at 
DSE Traralgon on @ 5172 2539. 


Editor's Note: 


My apologies for the ‘skinny’ magazine this month, due to 
a combination of lack of material and circumstances 
beyond my control - a bit of a let down after the hoop-la 
associated with the SOD" issue! 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
® 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
5152 2615 : 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 
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Meeting: Friday 22 June  Lichens — Simone Louwhoff 
Excursion: Saturday 23 June Reet excursion to Morwell NP. Meet 10am Kerry Road 
— carpar 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 3 July to Edward Hunter Heritage Bush Reserve. 
Meet 9.30am at Coalville Road car park. Contact: Alix 
Williams # 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 30 June 10am. Mosses at Ralph and Joan Laby’s 
home in Drouin. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 27 July Giant Gippsland Earthworm — Beverly Van Pragh 

Excursion: Saturday 28 July Related excursion — details TBA. Contact Secretary. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL | 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JULY): 13 JULY 2007 


LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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It was not surprising that so few members 
knew of this reserve. We met outside the 
brewery in Mirboo North, travelled 
eastwards in convoy for a short while, turned 
left onto a narrow road that was little more 


than a lane and wound our way between 


farmlands, forest and plantations. There were 
no signposts to indicate the whereabouts of 
Grieve Reserve until we arrived at it. The 
reserve is a‘trust for Nature property. It was 
purchased from the Austin family with 
money given to the Trust for that purpose by 
Mr Grieve who was actually a resident of 
Great Britain. 


Out leader, Anne Westwood from T£N, 
guided us onto a very narrow track that 
meandered through to the far side of the 
reserve. Anne said there were problems with 
people stealing firewood from the reserve 
and for that reason they don’t mark the path 
very clearly, just trimming back the shrubs a 
couple of times a year. In a few places we 
had to push our way through those 
encroaching on it. Because it was a heavily 
overcast day with some light drizzle we 
didn’t expect to see many birds. However, 
soon after we began on our walk, a Red 
Wattlebird flew in to inspect us and we 
located a Golden Whistler and a Grey 
Shrike-thrush. A White-throated Treecreeper 
did its usual scamper up a tree. 


Tall eucalypts dominated the first part-of the 
forest, with the Natrow-leafed Peppermint, 
E. radiata, interspersed with Red Stringy- 
bark, E. macrorhyncha, its long-fibred grey 
bark angling its way around the trunk instead 
of growing vertically up it. Along the track 
were a number of dead Paperbarks — perhaps 
the drought had been too much for them. 
Among the shrubs were Wiry Bauera, B. 
rubioides, the yellow-flowered Hop 
Goodenia, G. ovata, and Prickly Moses, 
Acacia verticillata, and we found some pink 
Common Heath, Epacris impressa. While 
We were in the bush an Australian Raven 
flew over and we heard Yellow Robins, 
Striated Thornbills and Little Ravens. Along 
the top (south) side of the track were the 
Temains of the barbed-wire dividing fence, 
With it cutting into the trunk of one tree. 
Growing in the damper area where the track 
dipped down were a cluster of Rough Tree- 


ferns, Cyathea australis. Other ferns we saw 
were patches of Screw fern, Lindsaea 
linearis, and a scramble of coral-fern, 
Gleichenia sp. There was an abundance of 
mosses and lichens, one of the latter being 
almost white in colour. 


The path was close to the south boundary of 
the reserve and where we walked up onto a 
higher point a few steps took us to the edge 
of the forest for a view over farmlands. 
Nearby someone had dumped a rusting car 
body and other rubbish including a blue-grey 
enamel teapot. Further along two wallabies 
hopped swiftly across our path, paused at a 
distance to check us out then disappeared 
into thicker scrub. Here the track was wider 
and we noticed a greater variety of shrubs. 
They included the Silver Banksia, B. 
marginata, and Hairpin Banksia, 2B. 
spinulosa, which still retained some of its old 
cones; one of the Hakea species, possibly H. 
sericea; one of the Hibbertias; and two 
wattles, Acacia brownii and the Silver 
Wattle, 4A. dealbata. Three Yellow-tailed 
Black Cockatoos. flew over, we had a good 
sighting of a Laughing Kookabura and a 
Crimson Rosella. A Bassian Thrush was seen 
and a Grey Fantail flitted about. 


A road at the eastern boundary separated the 
reserve from a plantation of pines. We 
followed the road down and up a few hills 
until we reached a T intersection and turned 
westwards. This road, which should have 
been the northern boundary, had actually 
been cut through the reserve by those who 
planted the pines, and some land on the far 
side which belongs to Grieve Reserve had 
also been planted with pines. Out here we 
saw more fungi, among them a “darning 
sock” cap and a large one with a dark brown 
top and bright yellow gills. Earlier we had 
seen.some spikes of orange jelly fungi. Some 
heath-like plants edged the road in places 
and while walking along the road we saw a 
White-eared Honeyeater. 


By this time it had begun to rain and, 
laughing, we sat out in it to eat our lunch, as 
we did not dare to complain when it was so 
desperately needed. Again, on the opposite 
side of the road were the ubiquitous pines 
and some had even dared to invade Grieve 
Reserve. Our thanks go to Anne for 


. revealing to us this small patch of our natural 
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heritage and my thanks go to club members 
who listed for me all that we had seen. 
Estelle Adams 


On Saturday, May 26", 2007, a beautiful 
sunny day with little wind, the LVFNC set 
out in search of the Chestnut-rumped 
hylacola or heathwren. The survey was 
instigated by Andrew Green (thanks 
Andrew) after he had sighted two of the 
birds in the Mullundung State Forest, south 
east of Carrajung South. Although the books 
indicate that the bird is found in the area it 
has rarely been seen. 


The Chestnut-rumped heathwren is a small 
bird,14cm including 6cm of tail which, when 
perched, is cocked like a wren. It has a 
broad, dull white eyebrow with upper parts 
and wings olive-brown; throat and breast 
grayish-white streaked with dark brown, 
with buff belly and flanks. The tail is brown 
with a dark band before a white tip. Earthy 
colours to match its environment. The rump 
is a bright rufous or chestnut that catches the 
sunlight as it hops and flutters through the 
low tangled ground cover looking for 
spiders, ants and other insects and their 
larvae. 


In the spring breeding season it has a 
lengthy, musical song that is interwoven with 
mimics of other bird calls. However in the 
autumn it is rather silent emitting single harsh 
cheeps. Although recorded throughout 
coastal SE Australia, living in heath country 
and eucalypt woodland and forest it is 
sedentary and uncommon. 


Following instructions from our leader, 
David Mules, we split up and headed off into 
the scrub or along the road. Very few birds 
were calling and it was difficult to sight them 
eg white-eared honey-eaters. However we 
happily wandered along looking at the 
various interesting fungi, drosera, and a few 
orchids eg Cobra Greenhood. Meeting back 
at the cars Bruce reported that he (the only 
person) had seen four Chestnut-rumped 
heathwrens further up the road. There was a 
dash to the cars, to get to the spot but the 
birds had literally flown. We were eager to 
see the birds and carefully checked the 
surrounding area. No luck. 


After lunch we visited another part of the 
forest but were again unsuccessful in finding 
the elusive heathwren. However the aim of 
the day had been met. Congratulations to 
Bruce and commiserations for the rest of us. 


Having only wandered a little way into the 
forest, I do wonder at the odds of seeing 
such a tiny little bird in the vastness of 
Mullundung. Thanks to David Mules for 
leading us; another enjoyable FN outing. 


Alix Williams 


Mr Kevin Jones, from International Power 
Hazelwood, spoke on the wetlands project 
by the firm to replace existing wetlands at 
the confluence of the former Morwell River 
with Eel Hole Creek at new sites. As the 
club has been involved with these projects 
right from the beginning with continuous 
representation from the club on _ the 
consultative committee, others involved with 
the plants and the birds and animals, this talk 
where Kevin drew all the work together was 
very interesting and informative. 


Kevin commenced by describing the three 
wetlands as they are today. The southern 
Brodribb Road wetland is dry, the northern 
one between the Princes Highway and the 
Morwell River has constant water as it is a 
working drainage wetland and the third, 
Morwell River Wetland, has only one deep 
hole as no water has run into it since May 
2006. This is all due to the prolonged 
drought. 


The firm designing the work was to consult 
widely with all the stakeholders and take no 
soil off the properties. The Brodribb Road 
Wetland had been a small wetland for a very 
long time and therefore had wetland plants 
on site. It needed trees for the birds and 
animals. So clumps of Melaleuca ericifolia 
were translocated from the old wetland. Also 
a bird hide and boardwalk were erected. 


The northern Morwell River Bridge area was 
all Phragmites. This area was constructed so 
that there were deep holes, ridges and 
channels for the water to flow back and forth 
across the area slowly to allow sediment to 
fall out and improve the quality of water 
entering the Latrobe River. Kevin showed 
photos of this construction work. This area 
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is now a dense area of vegetation with many 
bird species using it. 


In the Morwell River Wetland much work 
had to be done as the area was mainly 
pasture grasses. To advance the development 
of the biota from the existing wetlands it was 
necessary to translocate the ephemeral mud 
containing a rich assortment of aquatic biota 
to the new sites. Mud was translocated from 
a distinct width from the water’s edge to a 
corresponding distance from the proposed 
water edge at the new site. This was done 
over three widths including the final one 
under water — a real messy job. Even the 
tortoises were collected from the muddy 
water for relocation by watching for bubbles 
rising as the water levels became lower. 
Again Melaleuca root balls were 
translocated, trees and plants transplanted, 
rocks and logs transported and old hollow 
trees erected for the use of raptors and 
others. There were even logs crisscrossed on 
top of each other to make extending 
structures in the middle of the water as well 
as the islands. 


Kevin had photos of all these upheavals. 
76,000 trees have been planted, mostly 
Melaleuca ericifolia, E. ovata, strzeleckii 
and yarraensis, Acacia melanoxylon and 
Leptospermum  continentale. Of the 
Melaleuca root balls translocated 80% 
survived and the ones that died shed their 
seeds and thickets have grown up around 
them. It was found that in good conditions it 
is preferable to use replacement of failed 
tube stock with jumbo stock as they grow on 
more quickly. 


Understorey was added as the trees grew. 
On the opposite side of the Morwell River 
from the wetlands there are a number of 
mature E. strzeleckii that are probably quite 
old. With the consent of the farmers some 
clumps of these trees have been fenced off 
and now three species of native grasses are 
thriving there. The seeds of these plants will 
be collected to enable these grasses to be 
grown under E. strzeleckii in the wetlands. 
Other rushes and reeds were also planted. 


Carp are a problem and have been caught 
and sold to try to eradicate them but this is a 
hard task. As soon as the water returns to 
the wetlands it is hoped to stock them with 


native fish. Although only the Brodribb Road 
Wetland is open the public, the other 
wetlands are accessible to groups, who 
naturally require permission. School children, 
frog watch, bird watchers, etc are all most 
welcome and often help to measure the 
health of the wetlands. 


This whole process has been well 
documented as it has provided much helpful 
information for future such work. Much of 
this work ahs been ground breaking as little 
on this scale has been attempted before. 
Kevin ended the evening by answering the 
many questions put by members. 


Bon Thompson 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 22 June: Lichens -— Simone 
Louwhoff 


Saturday 23 June: Related. excursion to 
Morwell NP. Meet 10am at Kerry Rd 
carpark, 

Friday 27 July: Beverly Van Pragh — Giant 
Gippsland Earthworm 
Saturday 28 July: 
Details TBA. 


Botany Group — Saturday 30 June Mosses 
at Ralph and Joan Laby’s home in Drouin. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 3: July — Edward 
Hunter Heritage Bush Reserve. Meet 9.30am 
at carpark in Coalville Rd. Contact Alix 
Williams &@ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1731.23. 
Investment A/c $11,240.85. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book The Nature of Latrobe 
— draft proof copy received. To be reviewed 
by David S, Philip and Gill and proof read by 
David M, and discussed at a meeting on May 
29, then taken to the printer. Cost $4100 for 
1500 copies. Discussion of selling price. 
$2200 covered by grants. Reprints approx 
same cost as for printing. Latrobe City 
funding ($1000) now banked. 


Tyers SP Friends Group — meeting well 
attended, apologies from LVFNC, and a 


Related excursion. 


' follow-up meeting at Tyers Hall May 24 will 
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form Friends committee. Our club 
contribution can come from flora and fauna 
records, participation in surveys and 
references from past articles in the 
Naturalist. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — Philip has prepared 
an excellent letter of response to Council 
stating that the management actions 
proposed address all the Club’s concerns and 
priorities but will Council provide the 
funding to achieve these actions? It also 
noted the joint DSE-Latrobe City 
responsibility. 

Rolf Willig “Give a Hoot’ Owl Night May 23 
near Thomson Dam -— some members 
attending. 


Loy Yang Service Grant — letter submitted 
to Loy Yang Power. Club may receive $250 
if successful. 


Publicity — an email address group set up for 
local papers and radio stations and an entry 
in Latrobe ‘Power of Events’. Need to get 
details for ‘Trafalgar News’. 

Spring Camp at Mingling Waters, Nowa 
Nowa 5-6 October — Reserved Bunkhouse 
(acc 16, amenities block nearby), Lakehouse, 
Cottage (acc 6, s/c). The lakehouse has a 
kitchen and lounge, with cutlery, crockery, 2 
fridges, freezer and commercial gas cooker, 
also an under cover BBQ area. For Saturday 
night owners can provide BBQ and salads 
with homemade bread and choice of 2 
desserts at cost of $18 pp. Deposit of $200 
sent. Cost between $60-$80 per person for 2 
nights and dinner. ‘Expression of interest’ 
list to be started at GM. 


Mugs order — to be placed for 6 dozen green 
mugs to be ready by July meeting. 


TRUenergy Yallourn ERC representative — 
John Sunderland has agreed to do this. 


Microphone and amplifier missing from the 
cupboard — it appears the Parkinson’s group 
had borrowed them and will return them, 
with apologies. 

Caringal Scout Camp have refunded half our 
deposit ($50) as arranged. 

Tim Gassard, Greening Australia, Maffra 
office, rang requesting someone to talk about 
the local birds in the Jungadale Reserve at a 
workshop on site (for ~20 people) he is 
planning to hold from 10-2 on (tentatively) 


Monday 9 July. David Stickney may be able 
to go. 

Stuart Kewish, Australian Paper is planning 
an article for their internal newsletter and 
wanted more photos to add to the bird lists, 
comments and photos from our Bird Group 
days at Maryvale. John Sunderland was able 
to assist. 

Beatrice is away so Lorna has the LCHC key 
and the supper box. 

Conservation Matters 

The excellent Information Board at the 
Lyrebird Walk proudly displays the LV Field 
Nats name and logo at the top of the 
sponsors’ list. 

Morwell River NEIP Steering Committee 
met last week. Document assessed by EPA 
and close to final sign-off on the plan. 

With funding secured the next stage of the 
boardwalk construction on the eastern side 
of Lake Hyland has commenced. 


The following article was taken from the 
Parks Victoria Newsletter Canopy, Issue 
Number 32, May 2007. 


In its second year, the great Victorian Fish 
Count of December 2006 involved an 
enthusiastic army of volunteers numbering 
more than 250 divers. Reefwatch, the 
organization behind the Great Fish Count, 
had the unwavering support of dive clubs, 
marine conservation community groups, 
university dive clubs, local Parks Victoria 
staff and Friends Groups of marine national 
parks and sanctuaries. 


The volunteers monitored 21 reef sites inside 
and outside Victoria’s marine parks and 
sanctuaries in what will become an ongoing 
effort to watch over the health of these 
unique ecosystems, which are as diverse as 
their more glamorous tropical cousins. Our 
temperate waters are host to the world’s 
largest diversity of brown and red algaes, 
huge sponge gardens and a variety of species 
that depend on them; 85% of the species are 
unique to Victorian waters. 


Wendy Roberts, the Reefwatch coordinator 
says the Great Fish Count allows divers and 
underwater enthusiasts to come together and 
feel they’re making a contribution to the 
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community. She says many of the 
participants and dive operators develop a 
real sense of “stewardship” of their 
monitoring sites. As an example, professional 
divers in Portland have continued to monitor 
their seadragon population following the 
December count. Recently they have joined 
forces with a research project to learn more 
about the breeding and social habits of this 
species. 


“The fish count is about telling the story of 
fish that are not generally researched by 
scientists because they’re not part of the 
commercial fisheries. Yet, they are fish that 
are intrinsic to the reef system because they 
are often the top predators,” says Wendy. 
“We count fish like the Blue Gropers, 
solitary Blue Devil Fish and the Ornate 
Cowfish. These gorgeous fish live just 
offshore but we don’t know very much about 
them other than that some, like the Gropers, 
munch on sea urchins and can have an 
influence on the structure of algal reefs and 
the communities that live in those systems.” 


The 2006 fish count included the first 
sighting of an Eastern Blue Groper at Cape 
Conran reef, and of a juvenile Blue Devil fish 
at Ricketts Point Marine Sanctuary. As 
exciting as such discoveries are, Wendy says 
the fish count is more about gauging average 
abundances, to gain a sense of the 
“structure” of the fish populations. 


Reef fish distribution and abundance are 
highly variable, so numerous fish surveys are 
needed to draw reliable conclusions on 
population structure and changes to reef fish 
communities. Although it is still far too early 
to make any observations on population 
trends, Wendy hopes future counts will 
teveal more accurate fish population 
estimates. 


Reef Watch also intends to develop species 
check-lists that more closely reflect the 
tegional differences in reef fish populations 
from east to west in the bays. 


“It’s important we monitor these ecosystems 
to understand change. The divers who take 
part in these fish counts are the only people 
Who are regularly out there. It would be 
great if scientists could be out there more 
Often, but that’s not the case. The divers are 
Our eyes under the water.” 


In late April, Gill Bremner and I took the 


welcome opportunity to join a group of nine 
walkers and two guides on a three-day hike 
in Tasmania’s Walls of Jerusalem National 
Park. This wonderland of glacially sculpted 
mountains and magical forests and tarns is 
located in a remote area of the central 
highlands, to the east of the better-known 
Cradle Mountain Lake St Clair NP. Both 
parks occupy the northern end of the 
Tasmanian Wilderness World Heritage Area. 


Surveys have revealed Aboriginal artefact 
sites within the park, probably reflecting 
seasonal hunting visits onto the central 
plateau. In the post-European settlement 
modern era, the earliest detailed information 
about the park derives from a survey 
undertaken by James Scott over the summer 
of 1848-49, in which key features were 
named. Subsequent activity in the park area 
focussed on summer grazing and animal 
trapping (for pelts), with the associated 
building of huts and stock yards. Following 
concerted support from conservation bodies 
and the Launceston Walking Club, the Walls 
of Jerusalem NP was proclaimed in 1981 and 
extended in 1989." 


The processes of uplifting, intrusion and 
glaciation governed the formation of the 
central plateau area. Horizontal sheets of 
dolerite were formed in this area some 165 
million years ago, as magma welled up and 
spread between layers of sediments. 
Subsequent erosion stripped away the 
overlying sedimentary rocks, leaving a 
relatively flat surface, later disturbed by 
faulting and uplifting. Much of today’s 
visible landscape was sculpted during the last 
Ice Age, some 10,000-20,000 years ago, 
when a vast ice cap covered even the highest 
peak in the park, Mt Jerusalem (1459 m). 
Glacial erosion is responsible for the vast 
number of small tarns (and many sizeable 
lakes) in the region. Although hard, dolerite 
is susceptible to frost shattering — the rock 
breaks into blocks as water which has seeped 
into cracks freezes and expands. Sharp- 
edged dolerite boulders are thus a prominent 
feature of the cliffs and peaks of the park, 
and make for interesting and sometimes 


painful climbing! 
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Walking in this park requires a reasonable 
level of fitness and careful outfitting, 
particularly in late autumn. Our first day 
involved hiking with full packs from the car 
park outside the park, near Lake Rowallan, 
up onto the plateau, via Trappers Hut, and 
thence to our campsite on Wild Dog Creek. 
The first 3 km was fairly strenuous, 
involving an ascent from 680 m to 1130 m, 
but the subsequent walking through the 
incredibly beautiful tarns of Solomons 
Jewels and the Pencil Pine forests on well- 
formed tracks and boardwalks provided 
welcome relief. Our afternoon start and 
relatively early sunset saw us putting up our 
tents in the dark! 


The campsite is located in stunted low 
woodlands of Tasmanian Snow Gum, 
Eucalyptus coccifera, It lies just outside the 
key feature of the park, the Walls of 
Jerusalem themselves, a vale surrounded by 
peaks (one being Mt Jerusalem) and cliff 
lines (notably, the East and West Walls). 
The central vale is accessed via a small 
number of ‘gates’, with Herods Gate and 
Damascus Gate being on the main track. 


Early morning electrical storms and rain 
delayed the start of our exploring on Day 2. 
Setting out from camp at around 10am, we 
entered the Walls via Herods Gate, 
experiencing the Upper Plateau vegetation 
zone aS we walked the length of Lake 
Salome, diverted to the beautiful Pool of 
Bethesda and climbed gently to Damascus 
Gate, at a saddle between the peaks of 
Solomons Throne and The Temple (1446m). 
The Pencil Pine, Athrotaxis cupressoides, is 
distinctive, being conical in shape with a 
tapering trunk to 15 m. It is often found near 
tarns and streams. The cushion plants have 
an important role in slowing flows in 
watercourses, thereby reducing erosion. 
They are vivid green, with many tightly 
packed erect shoots making up a rounded 
mound. Seeds of other plants may become 
established between the leaves of a cushion. 
The endemic Mountain Berry, Leptecophylla 
Juniperina, was easily spotted, bearing a 
profusion of pink berries at this time of the 
year. 


From Damascus Gate, we descended 
through another Pencil Pine forest to Dixons 
Kingdom hut for a lunch break. This low hut 
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was built by Reg Dixon around 1940; he 
split fallen Pencil Pines into shingles as 
roofing. In the early afternoon we climbed 
Mt Jerusalem from this hut. The summit 
views were stunning — including literally 
hundreds of tarns to the north, east and 
south. 


Day 3 brought better weather for walking, 
and we completed a memorable circuit by 
first returning to Dixons Hut, then 
descending via the pine forests of Jaffa Vale 
to Lake Ball (1148 m) and on to the northern 
end of the large Lake Adelaide (1055 m) 
before returning northwards, partly off-track, 
to Wild Dog Creek. From Damascus Gate 
we climbed Solomons Throne, a steep but 
easy climb over scree slopes and up through 
a spectacular chute. The endemic to 
Tasmania Mountain Rocket, Bellendena 
montana, was fruiting in profusion below 
the summit; its masses of brilliant red fruit, 
flattened and pendulous, might initially be 
mistaken for flowers! Extensive stands of 
the endemic Deciduous Beech, Nothofagus 
gunnii, fringe the northern verge of Lake 
Ball, late April being the ideal time to see 
the glorious change of colour in its small 
ovate leaves. This small tree is apparently 
Australia’s only true deciduous native tree. 


We walked back out to our bus on the 
morning of the final day under clear sunny 
skies, enjoying a second experience of the 
delights of Solomons Jewels with wonderful 
reflections in the tarn surfaces. 


Philip Rayment 


Tarn below Mt Jerusalem 


SPRING CAMP 5-6 OCTOBER 
Mingling Waters, Nowa Nowa 

Cost for weekend (Fri & Sat nights) including Sat 
dinner $60-$80 per person. 

Expression of interest list at GM, more info later. 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@desi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
. 95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
B® 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
% 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 
be addressed to: The Editor 
~ LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Image Direct, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T 
ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Send remittance with completed form to Mr David Mules, LVFNC Inc, 408 Connection Re Narracan 
3824. Please indicate if address/phone number has changed. 


Full Name(s) 
Address 


| Phone (Private) __ Business) 
Family $36 [_ | Single$27 [|  Jumior/Student $20[_] Naturalist $18. [__] 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ (Made payable to LVFNC Inc) 


Subscriptions are due on March 1” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31” August) 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 27 July Giant Gippsland Earthworm & Narracan Burrowing 
Crayfish — Beverly Van Praagh 

Excursion: Saturday 28 July Related excursion to Yarragon South area. Contact Wendy 
Savage % 5634 2246. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 7 August to Wirilda. Meet 9.30am at car park. 
Contact: Alix Williams 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 4 August. Contact: Wendy Savage & 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 24 August Direct Seeding & Revegetation — Greg Moore (note 
change of speaker as scheduled speaker not available) 

Excursion: Saturday 25 August Crinigan Road Reserve. Meet 10am at car park. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


_ FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (AUGUST): 10 AUGUST 2007 
LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfnc 
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Carnivores 


We had been resident at Jeeralang Junction 
for some twenty years before we established 
that it was not just chance that when 
somebody took some food scraps out on a 
chopping board and noisily scraped the 
board clean, that one or more birds flew into 
the yard to see what was on offer today! 


Initially, of course, the visitors were very 
wary, and first flew up into the large blue- 
gum above the house, and if the coast was 
clear, flew down onto the rose pergola, 
then onto the rotary clothes line from which 
vantage point they could view the offerings 
on the concrete two meters below them, and 
only then would one drop down and try out 
the scraps, if satisfactory, any others present 
would quickly consume the rest. 


The initial guests were a family of 
kookaburras which resided over in the patch 
of messmate trees some two hundred meters 
to the north; there are some large old growth 
trees which they nest in and further to the 
north there are open fields, and more trees 
scattered to the east, all-in all a good patch 
of habitat. 


As the eighties rolled by it became obvious 
that there was a distinct pecking order in the 
family of kookaburras, the boss, who was 
always first on site, was distinguished by 
"his" manner. When he landed on the clothes 
line he always perchéd in such a position that 
he could watch every move you made by 
peering straight along his bill with both 
eyes. The rest of the family, usually five, 
usually noisy, just seemed to perch any 
where. Even now, twenty years later, we still 
have the same alpha bird, I do not know how 
much longer it will survive, but while 
juveniles come and go most years, the initial 
bird which I identified as the alpha bird I am 
Sure is still with us. 


When kitchen scraps are in short supply, I 
thaw out some chicken necks for "our" birds, 
four necks cut into at least eight pieces each 
last about twenty seconds! Other birds, 
including a small family of magpies, have 
learned what the banging of the chopping 
board means, and come and try to get 
breakfast too. 


Talk about "bird brains" in a derogatory 
sense, when you take out the food, you 
would expect that the birds on the ground 
first would get most of the food, but no, not 
at all, the magpies usually come in and land 
on the ground before the others have arrived, 
and when the food is put out, they stand 
around warbling while the kookaburras are 
tucking into the food, and unless there are 
some very small pieces which the kookers 
have ignored, the magpies miss out! 


Worse than this, if the magpies are not 
careful, when a kooker drops down from the 
clothes line it has to have its wings spread so 
as to avoid disaster, and if a magpie is 
underneath it just gets flattened. The final 
insult to a magpie sometimes happens when 
it has grabbed a piece of food it may fly 
about ten meters and puts it down to hold it 
with its foot while it pulls small pieces off it, 
and a wily kooker grabs the piece of food! 


We also have seed eaters come in for a bite 
to eat and I shall talk about them on another 


- occasion. 


Jim Blucher 


On February 23” Natalie Kurzer from 
Gippsland Water arranged for Ian Heafield, 
Manager Asset Management, and Geoff 
Savage, Senior Engineer Water Resources to 
speak to us. 


Gippsland Water (GW) is responsible for the 
provision of high quality water, wastewater 
and waste recovery in the area from Drouin 
to Stratford and Bass Strait, Mirboo North 
to Rawson and Briagolong. This entails 
responsibility for secure bulk water systems, 
urban retail water and wastewater, water 
treatment, wastewater treatment and 
disposal. 


Surface water is the major supply source 
with “normal” annual rainfall varying from 
1500mm in the north to 600mm in the east. 
There are 17 water supply systems and 13 
wastewater systems. Approximately 70% of 
the total water supplied is sold to major local 
industries. GW also manages the Dutson 
Downs Resource Recovery (liquid and solid 
waste) Facility where they run a very large 
beef farm, plantations and cropping. 


a 
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Catchment and Water is a DSE role and GW 
reports to DSE. Southern Rural Water 
supply the water to GW. Southern Rural 
Water is responsible for managing and 
releasing water from the Thomson and 
Glenmaggie Reservoirs to _ irrigation 
customers, urban water authorities, LV 
power generators and the environment. Also 
the licensing and regulatory management of 
ground and surface water. 


In GW’s service area there are two 
Catchment Management Authorities — East 
and West Gippsland. CMAs are responsible 
for monitoring, evaluating and protecting 
river health, biodiversity and environmental 
flows; vegetation, nutrient and salinity 
management and erosion control. CMAs 
support Landcare and Waterwatch. In all 
GW operates and maintains 10 surface and 
two ground water supply systems. 


Moondarra Reservoir is the principal water 
supply for the Latrobe Valley with an 
additional entitlement from Blue Rock to 
augment supply. Less than 20% of water 
from Moondarra is directed to urban water 
treatment plants that provide potable 
(drinkable) water to Morwell, Churchill, 
Yinnar, Traralgon, Tyers, Glengarry and 
Rosedale. In excess of 70% of the water is 
provided to the four power stations, 
Australian Paper, Murray Goulburn 
(Maffra), Bonlac (Darnum) and Pure Harvest 
(Drouin). 


In the Boisdale aquifer that supplies Sale 
there has been a gradual decline in ground 
water levels which are now (in 2006) close 
to historic minimum levels. Though the 
hydrology of the aquifer is poorly 
understood the levels relate to surface water 
catchment and usage. 


Water restrictions are determined by weekly 
monitoring of water resources and stream 
flows, by reviewing future demands and 
modelling of storage forecasts for 
Moondarra and Blue Rock. Water purchased 
from Blue Rock is pumped to Moondarra. 


A Sustainable Water Strategy is being 
devised. The second half of the 20" century 
data is used for historical projection, 
however that period was particularly wet 
compared to the current dry period. New 
ways of conserving, reusing, recycling and 


augmenting water supplies and 
interconnection of supply systems need to be 
introduced. Social, economic and 
environmental factors are being considered in 
decision making. Future population increase 
and shifts, future changes in industry, for 
example “dry cooling” in power stations, and 
the surface and underground water 
connections/recharging times need to be 
taken into account. The biggest unknown is 
climate change. 


It is estimated that it will be 2027 before the 
demand exceeds supply in Gippsland under 
conditions of medium climate change. 


Alix Williams 


Five club members participated in a very 
informative and well-organised bus tour of 
the Heyfield-Licola area on Sunday 3 June. 
The Department of Sustainability and 
Environment arranged the day’s activity to 
give members of the public a chance to see at 
first hand the impact of the Great Divide 
fires of last summer. It is sobering to realise 
that the impact will be felt for many years. 


The initial fires began on 1 December 2006 
as a result of lightning strikes, and the 
combination of dry conditions, high 
temperatures and very strong winds resulted 
in these fires spreading and eventually 
combining to form the huge complex now 
known as the Great Divide Fire. It took 69 
days before the fires were contained within a 
controlled perimeter. A total of 1,116,408 ha 
in the Great Dividing Range was affected, 
with 677,782 ha burnt in Gippsland. 


Heading north from Heyfield, we reached the 
first fire affected area after about 20 minutes. 
The very heavy sediment load being carried 
by the Macalister River was all too apparent. 
A number of mud slips along the Heyfield- 
Licola road had closed it for a time. 
Encouragingly, the Manna Gums along the 
river appeared to have survived well. At 
Cheynes Bridge, over the Macalister River, 
Jodi Halliwell (WGCMA/EGCMA) spoke on 
the water quality aspect. A major concern for . 
the two CMAs is the lack of regeneration of 
ground cover on the steep slopes at sites 
such as this to date. On top of the surface 
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soil erosion, mass movements of soil (up to 
5m depth) can carry the seed banks away, 
further delaying regeneration. Thus high 
rainfall events in the coming winter/spring 
season may be disastrous. We must expect a 
3-5 year time frame for recovery of key 
water quality parameters. Jodi also explained 
that the high sediment load in the river 
actually further _—increases erosion 
downstream. Debris dams form, and the 
removal of these is an urgent priority for the 
CMAs. 


A little further north, at Hickey’s Dump, 
Darryl Kennedy (VicForests) spoke about 
the impacts on the forestry industry. Salvage 
harvesting after major fires is important for 
the on-going health of re-growth forests, but 
this was initially delayed by the closure of 
transport routes. It is particularly important 
to harvest Mountain Ash killed by the fires. 
Much supplementary sowing will be needed 
due to a lack of seed in many of the standing 
trees in some districts. 


We next travelled on to the Licola Lions 
Camp, where Mike Harper (Biodiversity 
officer, DSE) gave an overview of the 
rehabilitation and recovery phases of the 
Tesponse to the fires. He pointed out that in 
remote country, the tools available during 
the progress of the fires are essentially 
limited to aerial water-bombing, bulldozing 
of firebreaks and back-burning. In most fires, 
the south-facing gullies are moist enough not 
to burn, but this was not the case in the 
recent fires, and thus many areas suffered 
almost 100% rather than the more typical 
80% burn. DSE’s rehabilitation priorities 
include the repair of damage from putting in 
control lines and damage to fences and river 
crossings. The recovery phase focusses on 
community (including loss of property and 
stock), infrastructure and flora and fauna. 


At the Licola General Store, proprietor Mary 
Greig spoke feelingly of the impact of the 
double whammy of fire then flood on her life 
and business, and on the local community, 
which rallies together to support each other. 


After an excellent barbecue lunch at the 
Lions Camp, we headed up the Tamboritha 
Road, travelling as far as Breakfast Creek 
(site of the Melbourne Grammar School 
camp). Following heavy rainfall in early 


Philip Rayment 


General Meetings & Excursions 


autumn, the road was subject to severe 
landslips and flooding at the worst possible 
time, as there was little vegetation on the 
surrounding slopes to stabilise the soil. 
Various culverts were blocked with large 
amounts of rock, soil and debris, much of 
which is very visible on the Wellington River 
flats. The course of the river has altered in 
places, and much remains to be done to 
stabilise the road. At one site on the road, it 
was interesting to see the star-like clusters of 
the long narrow leaves of the Vanilla Lily as 
one of the first regenerating plants on the 
verges. We stopped at the entrance to the 
Alpine National Park, where Parks Victoria 
senior ranger Peter Duncan described the 
enormity of the challenge posed by the need ~ 
to maintain a road such as this which 
represents an intrusion to a dynamic 
mountainous environment. 


A poignant moment was a brief stop at 
Welcola School Camp site, where little 
remains beyond the walls of the shower 
block. As the site lies within the NP, there 
appears to be some doubt as to whether 
rebuilding will be allowed. 


At our final stop at Breakfast Creek, Monash 
PhD student Narelle Weston and DSE 
Biodiversity officer Jess Cleaver spoke about 
the effect of fire on flora and fauna and the 
role of ecological burns. It is hard to draw 
general conclusions about fauna survival 
without more field survey work, and given 
the obvious mobility differences and abilities 
to burrow underground among species. But, 
given the intensity and near-100% coverage 
of the fires, the impacts are likely to have 
been extensive. 


Back at Heyfield, an enthusiastic vote of 
thanks was given to Mike Harper, Narelle 
Weston .and the rest of the DSE team 
responsible for putting the day’s program 
together. Thanks too to our heroic coach 
driver Matt! 


Friday 27 July: Beverly Van Praagh — Giant 
Gippsland -Earthworm and  Narracan 


_ Burrowing Crayfish. 
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Saturday 28 July: Related excursion at 
Wendy’s and Jackie’s properties, Beverly to 
lead. Details TBA. 


Friday 24 August: Greg Moore — Direct 
Seeding & Revegetation. (Note change with 
Dean Ingwersen, now September speaker — 
Dean unavailable in August.) 


Saturday 25 August: Crinigan Road 
Reserve. Meet 10am at the car park. 


Botany Group — Saturday 4 August — to be 
decided. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 
2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 7 August — Wirilda. 
Meet 9.30am at carpark. Contact Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1919.23. 
Investment A/c $11,390.67. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Latrobe Region book The Nature of Latrobe 
— increased size from 44 to 48 pages to 
achieve balance. This will cost more (still 
under $5000). Printer agreed to amendments 
at no extra cost. Acknowledgements page 
now organised; may have draft copy of book 
for next meeting. ~ 


Publicity — will not bother with the 
“Trafalgar News’. Response of 2 phone calls 
from the Express publicity. 


Loy Yang Power — cheque for $250.to Club 
in recognition of the voluntary work for 
LVFNC by David Stickney. 


Victoria Naturally Land & Biodiversity 
White Paper submissions call — Jackie 
assessing. 


David Stickney will be able to talk about the 
local birds in the Jungadale Reserve at a 
workshop on site Monday 9 July. 


Latrobe City “Power of Events” sheet not 
for ordinary meetings, only special events. 


Kevin Brown from TRUenergy has asked if 
LVFNC could, if possible, conduct regular 
surveys on TRU areas, maybe up to 4 times 
a year, and was wondering if we might 
consider a donation of perhaps an addition to 
our library in appreciation of our support — 
possibilities to be investigated. David S to 
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Beverly Van Praagh, a Research Associate 


contact Kevin to see about bird surveys in 
addition to the Bird Group days. 


Greening Australia approached John Topp to 
see if LVFNC might look at Dutson Downs. 
Bon took to. Botany Group. Further info at 
GM. 


Need to have labels on our equipment stored 
at LCHS. Check on power leads. David S to 
purchase a power board, and also investigate 
costs for a larger screen. 


August meeting Dean Ingwersen unable to 
come. Jackie to check a swap with Greg 
Moore (September). Excursions to stay the 
same. 


Considering the size of the investment 
account what is needed by the Club? Discuss 
at next meeting. Lorna to investigate signage 
for the Ollerton Avenue Bushland Reserve. 


Discussion of problem of lack of people to 
write up speakers and excursions. 
Recirculate the write-up and supper rosters 
at GM. 


Conservation Matters 


Morwell River NEIP final report. Copy for 
Club. Signing ceremony June 25. 


Eric Lubke Reserve — some cleaning up 
done. Who? Not Council? 


Caroline Gully, Springsure Hill Landcare 
member wants help to ID plants on Saturday 
November 10. Ask Club members in addition 
to Botany Day. 


Jackie did an article on millipedes for Link 
magazine. Jeremy Bein asked for a photo. 
Need to consider an article promoting the 
Club, activities and excursions. 


Nothing further heard re the taking of the 
headwaters of the Latrobe, Tyers and Tanjil 


with Museum Victoria, is an invertebrate 
ecologist who has studied the Giant 
Gippsland Earthworm for almost 20 years. 
She worked for Museum Victoria for over 
10 years and is currently self employed. She 
provides advice, relating to threatened 
invertebrates and their management, to 
government and non-government agencies, 
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private consultancy companies and the 
community. She also conducts and manages 
research programs on __ threatened 
invertebrates. Beverly will also speak about 
the Narracan Burrowing Crayfish. 


When: 
Friday 5" through to Sunday 7” afternoon. 
Where: 


Mingling Waters, Nowa Nowa 
Accommodation: 
Bunkhouse sleeps 16, amenities block 


nearby. $20pp/pn — sheet, pillow and p/case 
provided. 


Lakehouse sleeps 6, s/c. $25pp/pn — bedding 
and towels provided. 


Cottage sleeps 6, s/c. $30pp/pn — bedding 
and towels provided. 


Facilities: 
The lakehouse has a kitchen and lounge, 
with cutlery, crockery, 2 fridges, 1 freezer, 


commercial gas cooker, under cover BBQ 
area. 


Saturday night dinner: 


BBQ and salads with homemade bread and 
choice of 2 desserts - $18pp. 


Where do you go for a trip of a lifetime? 
Antarctica is one of the last remaining 
frontiers for exploration for the tourist. 
There are very few places that have such 
Spectacular scenery and 
wildlife left on the planet. 


The trip was one of the best trips I have 
experienced from a number of different 
levels. The leaders and crew were extremely 
professional in their roles. Our leader, Bill 
Davis was a very experienced polar explorer 
(120 trips) and a great communicator. He 
Was supported by naturalists, photographers 
and Antarctic celebrities (one of the crew 
was the last person to lead a dog expedition 
across Antarctica and had a mountain named 
after him). The crew ensured that we were 
all safe and protected and that we minimised 
Our impact on the environment. 


extraordinary © 


I have had an ambition to go to Antarctica 
since I read a book on Shackleton when I 
was very young. I was also told about these 
huge flying sea birds called albatrosses that 
used to follow the old sailing ships. In those 
days it was impossible to contemplate going 
to Antarctica because there were no trips for 
paying passengers. The trip satisfied my two 
main interests outside work — travel and 
wildlife. The wildlife was abundant in some 
areas and sparse in other areas. Although the 
diversity was not high, it was unique and you 
have to travel to Antarctica to see it. No 
amount of pictures, films and documentaries 
will ever replace to experience of being 
amongst it. It is truly one of the greatest 
wildlife experiences on the planet that I have 
experienced. 


I was able to set foot on the last two 
remaining continents — South America and 
Antarctica. Part of my trip included a few 
days in Iguazzu where I stayed in a wildlife 
sanctuary in subtropical rainforest. A few 
days later I was walking on a sub Antarctic 
island! Argentina is a surprisingly long 
country — about 5000 km from north to 
south. 


It also gave me the opportunity of seeing 
some of the impacts of global warming. 
There was a lot of anecdotal evidence that 
there was less ice, fewer glaciers, ice was 
melting earlier and the breeding season was 
starting earlier and we had some magnificent 
sunny days. We also saw several tabular 
icebergs (they all have their own names 
depending on their shape) that had broken 
off from the Ross Iceshelf several hundred 
kilometres away. 


The ship was a relatively small ship with a 
strengthened hull that was capable of cutting 
through 3 m of ice with a capacity for 100 
passengers and a Russian crew and some 
Peregrine (the company. I booked with) staff 
with about the same number. Until recently 
not many people had been to Antarctica. We 
were told that, until recently, more people 
had been to a football final that had set foot 
on the Antarctic continent. That is now 
changing with some very large passenger 
ships entering Antarctic waters including the 
Golden Princess carrying 3800 passengers 
and crew. The trip is not without its risks 


_with one Norwegian ship -— the MS 


accent aay Een renee 
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Nordkapp was holed and grounded on 
Deception Island (a huge volcanic caldera 
where ships can enter through a shallow 
passage through the caldera wall) just after 
we arrived home. The passengers were all 
evacuated back to Ushuaia by her sister ship. 


The trip left Uhuaia in Southern Argentina 
on 20 November for a 20 day trip covering 
the Falkland Islands, South Georgia, 
Elephant Island, South Sandwich Islands and 
the Antarctic Peninsula. We had to abandon 
going to the South Orkney Islands because it 
was iced in. 

We had two zodiac landings and/or cruises a 
day and a number of lectures on relevant 
topics when we were at sea. Many of the 
zodiac landings included landings on 
‘beaches’ with huge colonies of nesting 
penguins. The highlight was landing on 
Salisbury Plain on South Georgia with a 
colony of an estimated 250,000 king 


penguins which are a slightly smaller version 


of the emperor penguin. This species is a 
sub Antarctic species and is more accessible. 
Altogether we saw 7 species of nesting 
penguins (we saw 8 if you include the 
emperor penguin that some passengers saw). 
Normally you would not see any of these 
penguins outside Antarctica. 


At sea we would see 6 species of albatross 
including the wandering, northern and 
southern royal which have wing lengths in 
excess of three meters, and the most elegant 
of them all the light-mantled sooty albatross. 
Among the other pelagic species there were 
also 16 species of petrel (many restricted to 
the Antarctic continent), shearwaters, prions 
and diving petrels. There were also many 
‘shore’ bird species such as gulls, terns and 
skuas. 


For those with more interest in the historical 
aspects there was Ernest Shackleton’s grave 
on South Georgia. The ‘beach’ on Elephant 
Island where Shackleton left his crew of 22 
men for 132 days, The Shackleton walk 
where we did the last part that Shackleton 
did when he walked across South Georgia. 
There were numerous derelict whaling 
stations where you could create an image in 
your mind of what life was like during the 
whaling and sealing periods. We all gave a 
toast to Shackleton (known as ‘the Boss’) at 


his grave and one of the crew said the world 
could do with more men like Shackleton 
today. It was a memorable quote because he 
had immense integrity and leadership 
qualities. 


Somebody asked me if I would go back and 
the answer is yes. I would probably not have 
the same experience but would go later in 
the season to experience a different phase in 
the season down there. The more natural 
progression is to go to the Arctic where the 
wildlife is different and maybe my last chance 
to see polar bears which are becoming 
scarcer because of global warming. 


I would recommend this trip to anyone to do 
at least once in your lifetime. I would also 
suggest you don’t go on one of the larger 
passenger ships (the smaller ones ore more 
flexible and manoeuvrable) and don’t go on 
one of the flights over Antarctica. You have 
to get on the land to experience it. 


David Stickney 


King Penguins 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 

Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 

FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 


@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 


Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
® 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club Inc. 
The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. ; 
Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 
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Meeting: Friday 24 August Direct Seeding & Revegetation, and Climate Change — 
Greg Moore 

Excursion: Saturday 25 August Crinigan Road Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 4 September to Morwell River Wetlands. Meet 
by 9am at gate on Strzelecki Hwy. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 1 September 10am. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 
5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 28 September Threatened Woodland Birds — Dean Ingwersen 


Excursion: Saturday 29 September Walkerville Heathlands. Terri Allen to lead. Meet 10am 
at junction of Tarwin Lower-Walkerville Rd and Cape 
Liptrap Rd. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @# 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre & 5196 6166 


| SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (SEPTEMBER): 14 SEPTEMBER 2007 


LVFNC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~Ivfnc 
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NOT YOUR USUAL 
ARTICLE! 


This article has been suggested by four 
LVFNC members, so here it is. 


At a recent meeting of the Traralgon 
Horticultural Garden Club, a club member in 
a segment called ‘A Plant From My 
Garden,’ showed and talked about Coleus 
canina which, because of its odour, has the 
ability to deter dogs, cats and rabbits from 
areas near where it is planted. However, the 
plant is not offensive to humans and it 
causes no harm to children or pets. The plant 
has succulent leaves and attractive lavender 
flowers and makes an impressive easy-to- 
grow plant for the garden and hanging 
baskets in most situations, but does better in 
sunshine. 


The plant was developed about four years 
ago in Germany when a Plectranthus canina 
was crossed with a Plectranthus esculentus. 
The aim was to produce an ornamental plant 
with compact growth habit. It was only later 
that the plant’s unique dog, cat and rabbit, 
and perhaps others, repelling property was 
discovered. 


Botanically it is : Family: Lamiaceae 
Genus: Coleus Species: canina. 


Commonly it is known as Scaredy Cat Plant, 
Plectranthus caninus, or because of its dogs, 
cats and rabbits deterrent properties, it is 
mostly referred to as the “Piss-Off” plant. 


The garden club member explained that at 
their home they experienced a real problem 
with the neighbourhood cats fouling up the 
front door area. They had a four year old dog 
which became ill and died and the vet 
diagnosed an infection which had been 
picked up from the cats’ mess. After trying 
other methods (within the law) of 
eradication, they found out about the “Piss- 
Off’ plant which they planted near the front 
door and, to their delight, the cat problem 
was solved quickly and in an 
environmentally friendly way. 


Please ask me if you would like to have a 
Cutting of the “Piss-Off” plant as I am also 
using it to solve a problem with 
heighbourhood cats. 


BOTANY 


was planned. 


What.a pity the ancient Chinese did not have 
this plant available to them, for instead of 
building a Great Wall they could have 
planted the “Piss-Off” plant along the same 
path “to keep the rabbits out.” 


Bruce Adams 


FOREST MANAGEMENT ISSUES 


Speaker: Anne Westwood, Trust for Nature, 
April 27" 2007 


In the 8000 hectares incorporated in the 
“cores and links” areas there are native 
forests, pine and eucalypt plantations and 
open farmland. The trees are used for 
different purposes: fencing, furniture, 
panelling and veneering, food eg honey, saw 
logs for the building industry, charcoal and 
paper pulp. The Mountain Ash forests are 
used mainly for pulp. Forest sustainability is 
a key issue and needs to include different 
aged trees. 


In harvesting logs, the equipment used and 
the need for lots of roading both impact on 
the forest. Roading includes snigging, access 
and haulage. To save money inappropriate 
roads are put in with little thought of the 
future. Advice is required to decide which 
tracks are, and will be, used for passive 
recreation in the future. Some tracks will be 
closed after harvest and will require work to 
encourage regeneration and restrict erosion. 
Crown Land road reserves need to be 
retained as buffers with log landings not 
being placed in the reserves (600m buffer on 
rainforests and a 100m buffer along the 
Morwell River). Other problems include 
illegal mills and illegal placement of log 
landings. 


Post harvest the mulch from the slashing is 
left. This leaves fractured landscapes and 
some creeks, such as Mack’s Creek, are 
poisoned. Some habitat trees left by the 
foresters are small and spindly causing 
disjunction to animals such as koalas and 
birds. However owls may be thriving on the 
more readily accessible prey in the cleared 
areas. Segmented bush worms, large, like 
Gippsland earthworms, live in these areas. 


Coupes to be regenerated require different 
treatment from that required if replanting 
The Trust for Nature 
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Management Plan argues for coupes to 
regenerate rather than be planted, and to 
monitor the comeback over the next one 
hundred years. The wet forest is able look 
after itself. There has not been enough lead 
time for a pre-harvest audit of each coupe 
and to collect seed to know what will 
possibly come up. What is coming back is 
growing well in a relatively short time. 


Inner cores are not being harvested; the outer 
cores are, but some are already plantations. 
Most of the plantations are on the ridges not 
in the gullies so these remnant forest areas 
have remained untouched. Requests for DSE 
support and funding happened as a 
ministerial directive and policy statement. 
The first coupes will be handed over in 18 
months to 2 years. Trust for Nature is 
helping the company, Grand Ridge 
Plantations/ Hancock Victoria, to put money 
where it is important. Anne is working with 
the people on the ground with planning 
roads, coupes etc. Once this one-off harvest 
is completed, these areas must be saved 
because so little is left of the Strzeleckis. 
The areas will remain as Crown land leased 
to the Trust for Nature and hopefully in the 
future become part of a national park. 


Mill demand is a key factor: plantations 
failed in the drought. Blue gums had been 
planted in incorrect sandy areas and this has 
caused a need for ‘cores and links’ timber. 
HVP/GRP shortfall is known but not 
validated. Audits need to be done of what 
comes off the coupes, not what reaches the 
mill, to minimize what is taken out. 


The contract is not yet signed: still in 
negotiation. A great deal of hard work and 
time have gone into getting to this stage but 
“we are nearly there”. But what happens in 
the future if there are more plantation 
failures and a change in government? 


Members were very pleased to gain a greater 
understanding of the work that Anne 
Westwood, and the Trust For Nature, have 
been doing to preserve the “cores and links”. 
We really appreciate their commitment and 
efforts and wish them well (and strength) in 
the future. 


Alix Williams 


THE EFFECTS OF WILDFIRE 
Excursion to the Erica Walhalla area 


organised by DSE, June 2007 


The morning was cold and foggy, very 
different from the day when hot northerly 
winds fanned the fire that devastated the 
forests in the areas we were visiting. Interest 
in the excursion was widespread for as well 
as local people, some of whom we knew, 
there were two from Sale Field Naturalists 
and a couple who had heard about it at a 
Field Naturalists’ meeting in Melbourne. 


To reach the first site for inspection the bus 
turned off the Tyers-Walhalla Road and 
travelled along Cowwarr Road to the area 
where the Cooper’s Creek fire had been at 
its greatest intensity. Most trees had begun 
to recover with tiny branchlets sprouting 
from epicormic growth. There was very little 
undergrowth, just charred remains, though 
back down the road where the intensity 
hadn’t been quite so great there was an 
abundance of bracken and the tree-ferns 
were growing well with their green fronds 
looking quite brilliant against the 
background of burnt-brown and black. As 
this fire had been deliberately lit, the Fire 
Control Officer from Erica spoke of the 
investigations into the activities of arsonists. 
All information is fed into a database to 
build up a profile. It is very difficult to catch 
them in the act of fire-lighting but there have 
been regular patrols by police and the CFA 
and these will be increased as we move into 
next summer. The Fire Operations Manager 
from DSE related the history of the fire from 
the first telephone call from a resident in the 
area reporting the smoke and the steps that 
were then undertaken as he investigated the 
source of the smoke, called in fire-fighting 
units and began the task of protecting people 
and property. 

We were driven back down the road to the 
Brunton’s Bridge turn-off. Mick, whose 
work with the DSE includes the cultural 
concerns of our original people, outlined the 
preparations made and methods used to 
protect known cultural heritage sites. Where 
the site could be damaged by fire, eg a canoe 
tree, the surrounding area was cleared of 
litter, etc. When the bulldozers were being 
used to create firebreaks, drivers were 
informed of known sites so that they could 
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be avoided. After the fires had passed 
through an area, it was inspected for any 
unknown sites that had been revealed and 
about 50 more have been discovered. Sites 
are recorded and while most artefacts are left 
in place, any finds of significance that could 
be harmed if left in situ are removed for 
safekeeping. 


Narelle Weston reported on the impact of 
fire on wildlife. Many of the larger animals 
were able to escape the fire by moving into 
damper gullies. Both wallabies and lyrebirds 
were seen sheltering in a nearby gully. Close 
to where we had stopped was an unburnt 
area where there had been an ecological burn 
a few years ago and others took shelter there. 
Wombats return to their burrows. Larger 
birds seemed to fly out of the danger area 
and as the forest recovers their numbers are 
increasing again. There has been a huge loss 
of little birds. Koalas and possums also 
cannot escape the fire. With the loss of the 
canopy and protective understorey, predation 
by raptors increased, decreasing the numbers 
of small creatures that did manage to survive 
the fire. Loss of food sources creates further 
problems. One of the men on the tour 
reported seeing lyrebirds on the edge of the 
burnt area near Walhalla. 


At Boola Boola Winery and Tea Rooms we 
were treated to morning tea. A powerpoint 
display had been set up with dramatic photos 
showing the progress of the fire. On the way 
to the winery we-had passed the fire’s 
ignition point which was just 300 metres to 
the south-east. In the event of a fire, the 
owners had planned to stay and fight and 
had made preparation to do so with the 
necessary pumps and hoses and a sprinkler 
on the roof of the house. Both were at work 
but returned as soon as they knew of the fire 
and were helped by a neighbour. At first the 
fire went away from them towards the north, 
along the opposite ridge, but returned along 
the gully just below the house. Spot fires 
were a problem, especially in the mulch on 
the garden — they now have more stones 
about but would do more to dampen the 
mulch in future. A fire crew in the area came 
to assist and helped save all the sheds which 
Otherwise would have been lost, and they 
learned later that another crew had been 


down in the gully putting out spot fires 
there. 


Colleen Wood, who runs the wildlife rescue 
service at Rawson, described their activities 
with the rescue and treatment of animals 
burnt in the fire. At one point, she and her 
helpers made contingency plans when they 
thought they might have to evacuate the 
property. She spoke of their distress when 
they recognised one of the koalas rescued 
after the fire as being one they had treated 
after the Moondarra fire the previous 
summer. One of the most important tasks is 
rehydrating the animals and they do give 
koalas water to drink. Although the DSE 
fully funded each tour, each participant was 
asked to pay $10. On the previous Walhalla 
tour, it was donated to the wildlife refuge 
we on this tour it was donated to the local 
SES. 


As we returned to the bus we could see the 
ashes and burnt remains of vegetation along 
the other side of the road as the fire had 
burnt to its edge. From there, half the 
participants went on to Walhalla through the 
forest in Mountain-Top Experience 4WDs. 
As we drove down the road into Walhalla 
there was little evidence of the fire until we 
could see through the trees and scrub the 
slopes on the far side of the river. If the fire 
had crossed the river and travelled uphill to 
cross the road, Rawson would have come 
under attack. Once we had crossed the 
bridge over the Thomson River the evidence 
of the fire again seemed minimal as the 
flames had trickled down the slope leaving 
the canopy intact. Most trees had survived 
but the undergrowth was gone. Teams of 
fire-fighters used the railway line as a 
control line, walking along it to stop the fire 
from crossing over the creek. This position 
was still dangerous because of debris falling 
sown the steep slope. One minor railway 
bridge close to the town was burnt. We 
travelled through the township to the 
camping ground at the far end and waited 
there for the others to arrive. 


While we were waiting for the arrival of the 
4WDs there was time to explore along 
Stringers Creek and watch the lyrebird 
scratching under the trees. Other birds we 
saw there were a Grey Shrike-thrush and a 


- Golden Whistler. They were just over our 
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heads in the leafless birch trees and while 
we observed them, they took a great interest 
in us. We stood in the sunshine to listen to 
Andy Gillham from Parks Victoria. Andy 
had been the Divisional Commander for 
activities around Walhalla and spoke of the 
impact of bushfires on remote communities. 
He said we never see on TV how bad it can 
be. The fires came at the end of a long dry 
period. By December it was ready to burn. 
Lightning strikes started the Great Alpine 
Fires and the Walhalla area started to 
prepare for that fire coming from the north- 
west. Then came the Cooper’s Creek arson 
attack. 80% of properties were lost in 
Maiden Town and Walhalla was surrounded 
by fire. A valley is the worst place to be ina 
fire, so it was a very tense time but there are 
significant assets in Walhalla, both historical 
and commercial, which were worth fighting 
to save. Thought had to be given to the 
impact on future tourism. 


They had in there 250 fire-fighters (CFA, 
CMA, etc), 70 trucks, bulldozers, aircraft 
support and 10 locals who made all the 
difference because of their local knowledge. 
They planned for fire and ember attack, 
prepared the valley and cleaned up sites. The 
locals numbered all the properties on a map 
and on the buildings so there was no delay if 
a fire-call went out. Each property had 
buckets of water ready. Bulk water tankers 
brought in water but they were careful with 
its use as tankers wouldn’t get in once the 
fire began. There were 50 spot fires in the 
town and an arson attack close to the 
Thomson River Bridge, about 100 metres 
from the police roadblock. The road into the 
town was used as a barrier and teams 
stopped the fires along the road. The 
operational meeting and briefing each day 
made sure everyone knew what to do and 
supplied encouragement and support. The 
locals were not professionals but their 
efforts saved their town. Andy finished with 
the comment that fires have been here for 
thousands of years and we must learn to live 
with it. 

From Walhalla our group was taken by 
4WD to have lunch at Rawson. As we drove 
up the steep forest tracks out of the valley it 
was much easier to see the effects of the fire 
and how close it had been to Walhalla 


township. Some slopes had just a few tree- 
ferns and trees still there amongst the 
charred remains on the bare soil. Elsewhere, 
where the fire had not been so intense, there 
were patches of almost untouched forest. In 
places the rock strata, normally screened by 
the vegetation, had now been revealed. The 
unpredictability of fire was highlighted at 
Maiden Town where a house closely 
surrounded by bush had survived while one 
surrounded by cleared ground had been 
destroyed. With the scrub burnt away, the 
brick remains of buildings which were once 
part of the Happy-Go-Lucky gold-mining 
township could now be seen. This historical 
aspect of the tour was unexpected and quite 
interesting. The deluge the week before had 
cut into some of the tracks as we descended 
to the ford across the Thomson River. The 
water was flowing reasonably swiftly and 
came almost to the top of the wheels. Our 
driver said that it had been too deep to cross 
it the previous Wednesday and we think that 
much of that water must have entered the 
river catchment below the dam wall as the 
reservoir was still only at 17.5% of capacity. 


Some of the information we were given on 
this excursion and included here might seem 
by some people to be irrelevant to Field 
Naturalists. However, as we have worked 
with groups who are attempting to undo 
some of the damage already done to the 
Australian environment and who are also 
trying to change attitudes prevalent in some 
parts of the community, we have realised 
that a wider understanding and greater 
knowledge of all aspects of what is 
happening and being done can only be to our 
benefit when talking with others. That 
information needs to come from those who 
are involved and not from a media which 
tends to  sensationalise what occurs, 
focussing on the few things that go wrong 
instead of the vast amount of work involved 
in ensuring that everything possible goes 
right. 

Estelle Adams 
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REPORT ON 
HELD 23.7.2007 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 24 August: Direct Seeding & 
Revegetation and Climate Change — Greg 
Moore 


Saturday 25 August: Crinigan Road 
Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark. 


Friday 28 September: Threatened 
Woodland Birds — Dean Ingwersen 


Saturday 29 September: Walkerville 
Heathlands. Meet 10am at junction of 
Tarwin Lower-Walkerville Rd and Cape 
Liptrap Rd. Terri Allen to lead. 


Botany Group — Saturday 1 September — to 
be decided. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 
2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 4 September — 
Morwell River Wetlands. Meet by 9am at 
gate on Strzelecki Hwy. Contact Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $2286.23. 
Investment A/c $11,390.67. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Latrobe Region book The Nature of Latrobe 
— Mock up of book ready for final checking; 
Should be printed in next fortnight. Will 
borrow $1000 from SEANA and use our 
funds in Investment Account to pay the 
balance. Subcommittee meeting August 6 to 
discuss distribution. 


David Stickney talked about local birds for 
Greening Australia in the Jungadale Reserve 
at a workshop on site Monday 9 July. Went 
Well and day was very well organised. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


TRUenergy bird surveys — David has been in 
contact with Kevin Brown and is awaiting a 
reply to organise dates. 


Will ask Julie Parker if she can put labels on 
Our equipment kept in the cupboard. David 


has purchased a power board. Check on 
power leads. 


Article in The Express 21 June — Melbourne 
Water said there is no intention to divert 
water from Blue Rock to the Thomson 
Reservoir. 


Spending of Investment Account — will offer 
to contribute to signage for Ollerton Avenue 
Bushland Reserve. Money will also be used 
for a new screen, and production of book. 
Phil will check if Jean Galbraith scholarship 
needs more funding, if so suggest we 
contribute $100. 


Spring Camp — 19 members on list. Wendy 
will allocate accommodation and plan 
activities next month. 


Club mugs have been ordered; Wendy to 
check on progress. 


Publicity - Sam Davis on ABC Gippsland 
may interview guest speakers so Alix will 
add him to our publicity list. 


Bird walk with Nic Day organised by SGCS 
September 9 from Wonthaggi to the beach. 
Marjory Wood pressed flower collection has 


finally been passed over to Leongatha 
Historical Society. 


Public Officer — Alix is new Public Officer 
and has collected material from Anne 
Stewart and paid for this year. 


Talk to Boolarra Landcare group by Wendy 
to be on August 14. 


Conservation Matters 


Ollerton Avenue Bushland Reserve — Kevin 
Brown was asking about the club doing 
plant and bird surveys. Will ask Botany 
group to consider it, and Bird group will try 
to fit it in. 


Morwell River NEIP final report signing 
ceremony June 26. 


Eric Lubke Reserve — letter sent to Latrobe 


_ City agreeing with recommendations in 
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report, and expressing desire that they be 
financed. Annual budget has been passed, so 
will send letter asking for details of which 
items will be financed this year, and urging 
that the signage be prioritised. Tanya 
Brooker requested a copy of our letter as 
DSE wished to make comment. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR SEPTEMBER 


Dean Ingwersen, a former resident of the 
Latrobe Valley, was the second recipient of 
the Jean Galbraith Memorial Rotary 
Scholarship, and has completed his honours 
degree in Conservation Biology and Ecology 
at LaTrobe University with first class 
honours. His research project was entitled 
“The ecology of mixed-species bird flocks in 
eucalypt woodland of central Victoria’. He 
is now employed by Birds Australia as their 
national Threatened Bird Network 
coordinator. 


CLUB SPRING CAMP OCTOBER 2007 
When: 

Friday 5" through to Sunday 7" afternoon. 
Where: 

Mingling Waters Nowa Nowa. 
Accommodation: 


Bunkhouse sleeps 16, amenities block 
nearby. $20pp/pn — sheet, pillow and p/case 
provided. 


Lakehouse sleeps 6, s/c. $25pp/pn — bedding 
and towels provided. 


Cottage sleeps 6, s/c. $30pp/pn — bedding 
and towels provided. 


Facilities: 
The lakehouse has a kitchen and lounge, 
with cutlery, crockery, 2 fridges, 1 freezer, 


commercial gas cooker, under cover BBQ 
area. 


Saturday night dinner: 


BBQ and salads with homemade bread and 
choice of 2 desserts - $18pp. 


Enquiries: 
Wendy @ 5634 2246 


FLOWER SHOW 


The Australian Plants Society South 
Gippsland Group native plant sale and 
associated activities - 


SATURDAY OCT 20 & SUNDAY OCT 21 
10am — 4pm 

NOTE NEW VENUE - Leongatha 
Recreation Reserve - Exhibition Shed 
Entry $3. 

Children under 12 FREE + free native plant 
Enquiries: & 5664 2221 

OPEN GARDEN 


Australian Plants in the ABC Open Garden 
Scheme. 


BUSHAVEN 


Home of APS members Margaret and Alan 
Lacey 


85 Sandy Point Road, Sandy Point 
SATURDAY OCT 20 & SUNDAY OCT 21 
10am — 4.30pm 


Come to see gardening by the coast — from 
bare paddocks to bushland haven. 


Many rare and unusual plants. 


Plus artist’s studio open, and plant sales 
and refreshments. 


iTHINK SEMINARS - 
ENVIRONMENT 


Monash University Gippsland Campus in 
The Hexagon on Wednesdays from 1-2pm. 


29 August: Dr Wendy Wright, School of 
Applied Sciences & Engineering, MU Gipps 
Topic: Conservation of biodiversity on 
private property: an additional service 
provided by the farming community. 

5 September: Mr Neville Penrose, DSE. 
Topic: The 2006/07 Great Divide Fires; and 
Climate Change & the Challenges Ahead. 
12 September: Prof Sam Adeloju, School of 
Applied Sciences & Engineering, MU Gipps 
Topic: Our Water Future — New Ways of 
Thinking and Using Water. 


All welcome! 


THE 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 
be addressed to: The Editor 
LVFNC ie Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 7 
SO RGGON VIC 3844 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 28 September Threatened Woodland Birds — Dean Ingwersen 

Excursion: Saturday 29 September Walkerville Heathlands. Terri Allen to lead. Meet 10am 
at junction of Tarwin Lower-Walkerville Rd and Cape 
Liptrap Rd. . 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 2 October to TRUenergy bush block. Meet 
8.30am at 2" track on right on Marretts Rd (despite Road 
Closed sign). Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 13 October (note date) at Dutson. Meet 10am 
comer Signboard Lane and Loch Sport Rd - VicRoads 
Map 99 F5. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 26 October Owls of Boola Boola Forest — Narelle Weston 
Excursion: Saturday 27 October Spotlighting at Morwell NP. Meet 6pm Kerry Rd carpark 
for BBQ tea. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts 5127 3208. Meet 1 Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @# 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (OCTOBER): 12 OCTOBER 2007 


LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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LICHENS 


Lichens, along with other small organisms — 
mosses, liverworts, small invertebrates — are 
often overlooked in our day to day 
encounters with the environment. Simone 
Louwhoff brought them into our vision in 
her June 22™ talk. Simone explained that 
lichens are composite organisms comprised 
of a fungal species, the dominant partner 
which provides the shape of the organism 
and prevents dehydration, and an algal 
partner which provides the organism’s food. 
The algal partner may be a unicellular green 
algae or cyanobacteria (blue-green algae. 


The partnership between the fungi and algae 
is mutualistic, i.e. both benefit, although the 
fungi does suppress sexual reproduction in 
the algae. The majority of the fungi are 
Ascomycetes (have spores in elongated 
sacs). Some lichens with a green symbiont 
(partner) will produce cephalodia, internal 
or external gall-like growths which contain 
cyanobacteria. 


The ecological role of lichens is extensive. 
They are a food source for vertebrates 
(reindeer) and provide food and shelter for 
invertebrates. They prevent soil erosion by 
binding with hyphae. Hyphae also break 
down rocks by exuding chemicals. They are 
sensitive to trampling, particularly in arid 
areas and as they extract their nutrients from 
the air and not their substrate. This makes 
them good pollution monitors — the algal 
partner dies in polluted environments. Some 
lichens are more tolerant than others. Their 
potential in the pharmaceutical industry is 
being exploited by copying of genes, rather 
than harvesting as lichen growth is slow. 
Lichens have also been used in perfume, 
dyeing and tanning industries. Simone 
showed us some beautiful examples of wool 
dyed with different lichens. They will grow 
on practically any substrate. There are 3200 
— 3500 species of lichen in Australia of 
whom about 30% are endemic and about 
700 species in Victoria with 66 endemic. 


Lichens are categorised by their form. 
Crustose lichens (micro lichens) can be 
rough or smooth and are buried in the 
surface of their substrate. Apothecia (the 
fruiting structure) are raised above. Foliose 
lichens are two dimensional, thin and flat. 


They can have either cyanobacteria or green 
algae symbiont. Fruiticose lichens have a 
holdfast and can grow several centimetres or 
in some cases metres. Then there are ones 
which don’t fit in these categories and some 
have names for these*. Some have podetia 
(stalks) with fruiting bodies at the tip. 


In foliose lichens the ‘leaves’ have a tangle 
of fungal hyphae as the top layer, an algal 
layer, a cottony fibrous medulla, which may 
be pigmented, and a lower cortex which 
might be attached to the substrate. 
Identification features are the upper and 
lower surface colour, whether it is dry or 
wet and whether cracking or flaking is 
present. Also used is the method of 
vegetative (asexual) reproduction and the 
fruiting structure. Hand lenses are used 
extensively. Asexual reproductive structures 
include isidia, finger-like projections and 
soredia which are tips with cilia and 
powdery masses of algal cells mixed with 
hyphae. Laciniae are small elongated 
extensions from the cortex. It is important to 
look at margins, especially the cilia length 
and the margin at the base. In crustose 
species, the fruiting body is important, for 
instance the varied appearance of fruiting 
bodies and whether the patches have defined 
edges or not. The cup-like structures may be 
flared and torn around the edges. Spore size 
and shape are used but require X400 
magnification. The apothecia are cut 
through to show the asci (singular ascus) 
which mainly contain eight spores. Lichen 
chemistry is another source of identification. 
Over 700 different compounds have been 
identified, many only found in lichens. 
Chemicals such as potasium hydroxide, 
Calcium hypochorite (found in White King 
bleach) and Paraphenylenediamine (a 
crystalline and dangerous substance) 
identify key acids found in lichens. 


Simone gave the Club a valuable insight 
into this mostly overlooked lifeform which 
performs and important role in our 
ecosystems. 


*One of the few lichen publications is 
‘Lichens of Rainforest in Tasmania and 
south-eastern Australia’ by G. Kantvilas and 
S. J. Jarman with photographs by Bruce 
Fuhrer, published by the Australian 


- Biological Resources Study, GPO Box 787, 


en 
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Canberra ACT 2601. You will find the other 
forms of classification in this book as well 
as a key to the lichens found in rainforests 
and wet forests, and more information on 
the chemicals used in identification. 


Jackie Tims 


BLUCHERS’ BIRDY BREAKFAST — 
GRAMIVORES _ : | 
Modern man has achieved many things, 
some praiseworthy and some _ not 
praiseworthy; in the second category is the 
decimation of the native grasses once 
covering such a large part of our country’s 
land, as a consequence a large number of 
species of our fauna has had to adapt to 
different food sources or perish. 


The seed eaters in particular were hard hit, 
because not only were the thickets that they 
used as nest sites cleaned out, much of the 
native grasses were replaced by “improved” 
species of grasses which had different 
characteristics. Worse than this, much of the 
new species were harvested as hay so even 
the new species’ seeds were denied the 
gramivores as food. 


With this background it was a pleasant 
surprise to find several small birds very busy 
foraging in our garden, apparently eating 
seeds which some weeds had shed. On close 
examination, they appeared to be about 
twelve centimetres long with typical finch 
bills, red eyebrows, a patch of red at the base 
of their tails, a light belly and a greenish 
back. The tail was a little tuft of feathers 
which resembled a child’s paint brush. An 
examination of Simpson and Day’s field 
guide page 253 indicated that they were 
probably Red-browed Firetails. 


Our large garden was a haven to them, but 
each morning I have supplemented their 
food with a handful of “small native bird 
seed” put out on the ground in front of our 
carport. The word soon got around, and 
surprises were in store for us. Not only did 
the number of firetails steadily increase, but 
two Spotted Turtle-Doves, a bronze wing 
pigeon, some Crimson Rosellas and the odd 
King Parrot also joined the buffet. 


The parrots are a fractious bunch and if they 
upset Ms Pigeon they receive a well-aimed 
sharp peck on their oil gland. This evinces 


an immediate loud squark, a flutter of wings 
and a scattering of all present. Peace is 
restored immediately and feeding is 
resumed. The little red brows are dwarfed by 
the size of the bronze wing and even walk 
undemeath her without the slightest 
reprimand! 


Two other surprises were in store for us. The 
first one was that a Grey Shrike-thrush picks 
over the few seeds which have been left. The 
second was more complex. Our family room 
has a skillion roof on it, in other words the 
roof has only a low slope on it, and many of 
the large fruit from the blue gum behind the 
house land on the roof with a loud bang but 
do not bounce off. These fruit bake in the 
sun and open to reveal the seed inside them. 
If you sit in the family room you may hear a 
little tap on the roof followed by the noise of 
a gum nut rolling a little way, a little noise 
like small feet scampering a little way over 
the roof, a little tap tap, then the whole 
sequence starts all over again! What’s going 
on? Is somebody playing marbles with the 
gum nuts? The answer was revealed by a 
careful peep over the edge of the roof. The 
red brows had apparently discovered the 
seeds in the gum nut fruit and also that the 
seeds were more accessible if the fruit was 
rolled over a few times! 


The number of red brows fluctuates with the 
season, they have bred regularly in recent 
years, the clutch size is usually four. The 
fledglings are fed on regurgitated food for 
about a week. The chicks are easily 
identified for the first week or so by a bit of 
down around their faces and their little short 
tails; when they first fledge their tail feathers 
are only a few millimetres long but only take 
about ten days to grow. 


Warning: if you have native finches living in 
your garden, NEVER spray your weeds to 
kill them, modern. herbicides are often 
responsible for killing more than weeds. 


Jim Blucher 


REPORT ON 
HELD 20.8.2007 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 September: Threatened 
Woodland Birds — Dean Ingwersen 


BUSINESS MEETING 
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Saturday 29 September: Walkerville 
Heathlands. Meet 10am at junction of 
Tarwin Lower-Walkerville Rd and Cape 
Liptrap Rd. Terri Allen to lead. 


Friday 26 October: Owls of Boola Boola 
Forest — Narelle Weston 


Saturday 27 October: Spotlighting at 
Morwell NP. Meet 6pm Kerry Rd carpark 
for BBQ tea. 


Botany Group — Saturday 13 October 
Dutson. Meet 10am corner Signboard Lane 
and Loch Sport Rd. Contact: Wendy Savage 
@ 5634 2246. Note change of date due to 
Spring Camp. 

Bird Group — Tuesday 2 October — TRU 
bush block. Meet 8.30am at gate on 2" track 
on the right on Marretts Rd (despite Road 
Closed sign). Contact Alix Williams @ 
5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $3258.23. 
Investment A/c $11,390.67. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Larger screen — David has prices from 
Harvey Norman. A large range of sizes, with 
prices in $300-400 range. Will decide a 
suitable size at GM by looking at data show 
projection. 

Latrobe. Region book — at the printer, but 
delayed by ISBN number arrangements so 
will not be ready before September meeting. 
Suggest we sell it for $10 plus $2 postage, or 
to outlets for $7.50 with RRP of $12. Have 
made list of possible local outlets and when 
book is printed will arrange for members to 
make contacts. 

TRUenergy bird surveys — David still 
waiting for a reply from Kevin Brown. 
Equipment has been labelled by Julie Parker. 
Will ask Julie to follow up missing orange 
power lead. Alix will get white power lead 
tested. 

Club mugs Will not be available until 
October. Only white or black colours in 
stock. Bon and Jackie have new mugs we 
can use and replace later. 

ABC Gippsland radio Brett Whitelaw has 
interviewed last two guest speakers Sat 
morning. It would be good to get interview 
Friday before GM. Alix has set in place very 


effective publicity, so good cover in local 
press and radio. 


Bird walk with Nic Day organised by SGCS 
September 9 from Wonthaggi to the beach. 


Talk to Boolarra Landcare group by Wendy 
went well and some people expressed 
interest in coming along. Request for visits 
to Morwell River Falls and Budgeree 
Reserve in Yinnar. 


From DSE — opportunity to comment on the 
managed use of fire in your parks and 
forests. Jackie will respond. 


Spring Camp 5-6 October — 20 members on 
list. Margaret Regan (Bairnsdale FNC) has 
provided many excursion suggestions. Will 
see if an extra night is available and prepare 
a suggested program. Flyer for participants 
will be available Sept meeting. 

Petrol money for Beverley Van Praagh — 
club will pay $50 to contribute to patrol 
costs. 

‘Gippsland Lady Botanists’ book by Terri 
Allen — book launch was well attended and 
Bon and Eulie were able to attend. Club has 
10 books to sell for $20. Will buy one for 
Club Library. 

‘History of Gardening in Victoria’ book by 
Mary Ellis available fromclub at 
remaindered price of $10. Copies will be 
available at GM. 

Program Planning meeting — Wednesday 12 
September 6pm at Lorna Long’s. 

BOCA (South Gippsland group) overnight 
outing Rawson-Erica Saturday 15 
September. 


Conservation Matters 
None 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR OCTOBER 


Narelle Weston is a PhD student in the 
School of Applied Sciences and Engineering 
at Monash University Gippsland. She is 
researching the effects of timber harvesting 
and wildfire on bird populations in a 
managed native forest, supervised by Dr 
Wendy Wright, Richard Loyn from the 
Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research, and Associate Professor Ralph 
MacNally from the Australian Centre for 
Biodiversity, at Monash. Her talk will focus 
on forest owls within the Boola Boola State 


* Forest. 


ream 
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A HAPPY EVENT IN THE MANTIS WORLD 


We are visited in our Churchill garden by 
two species of Praying Mantis. 


The first is the Purple-winged Mantid — 
Tenodera australasiae, a long slender 
animal, mainly brown, but with green 
showing along its wing edges. We don’t see 


_ * 


ae oe \ a he 
very many of these, perhaps two in the 20 
years we have lived here. 


The second is the much smaller Garden 
Mantid — Orthodera ministralis. This mantis 
is predominantly green and has a les 
elongated — 
appearance. These : 
are quite a common 
sight as they are 
attracted to our 
windows in the 
summer, preying on * 
the many other 
insects attracted to 
the lights. We have 
seen aS many as 
three on one evening 
and they are so 
regular as to well 
merit the name of 
Garden Mantid. 


On 20" May 2007, I 
was examining plants in our shade house, 
when I saw what looked like a small piece of 
polystyrene, wedged in the axil of a leaf of 


one of the pot plants. On close examination I 
realised that it was some sort of egg case. It 
consists of about 14 cylindrical eggs, 
arranged in two rows and with foamy 
material packed around them. I suspected 
that they were eggs of a praying mantis, and 
a bit of searching on the internet seemed to 
confirm this and strongly 
suggested that these 
belong to the Garden 
Mantid. 

The mantid egg case is 
named an Ootheca and is 
a cluster of eggs. 


To photograph __ the 
ootheca, I had to replace 

it in the leaf axil for a 
reasonably correct photo, I then decided to 
try and see the young emerge. 


Having already dislodged the ootheca from 
the plant, I decided to glue it to a dry gum 
leaf (using PVC adhesive) and I placed the 
leaf in a jar in a position where I would see 
it every day. After a month or so, I worried 
that the atmosphere in the jar was too dry, 
and I added a little water to the bottom of 
the jar. This was a mistake, after another 
week or two, I noticed that a mould was 
growing over the sides of the ootheca. I 
quickly got rid of the water and left the lid 
off for a while so that it could dry out. The 
mould very quickly disappeared, but I 
continued to worry that the fungus might 
have had a bad effect on the eggs. 


On 24" August, 3 months after I found the 
ootheca, I was thrilled to see tiny little 
mantids in the jar beside the ootheca. At this 
stage there were three visible, one of which 
was still attached to the ootheca and seemed 
to have its antennae and legs bound to its 
body. I quickly got my camera and 
photographed the little mantis. The photo 
attached, shows two baby mantis. One is 
fully emerged and was running about. It 
looks like the same shape as the Garden 
Mantis adult, but in miniature (it was about 
11 mm long), except that it has an orange- 
brown stripe down the middle of the back. 
The second animal (in the top of the picture, 
which also shows the ootheca) took only 5 
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minutes of wriggling to free itself and it was 
soon running about freely as well. . 


Once I was happy that I had them recorded 
on the camera, I released the babies in the 
shade-house, where I originally found the 
ootheca, and I also placed the ootheca in the 
shade house, so that any further babies to 
emerge would be free in the habitat chosen 
for them by their mother! 


Ken Harris 


BOTANISTS” iy 


BOOK LAUNCH: “GIPPSLAND LADY 


A large crowd gathered at the Bunurong 


Environment Centre in Inverloch on Sunday 
12 August for the launch of Terri Allen’s 
book, Gippsland Lady Botanists, published 
by the South Gippsland Conservation 
Society. It is good to see that it was printed 
locally, too. 


Terri’s most attractive book profiles eight 
women who have contributed a great deal to 
field botany and nature conservation in 
Gippsland. Emma Devonshire, Evelyn 
Kenny, Elese Ross, Ruth Clark, Jean 


Galbraith and Ellen Lyndon were all born 
before 1916 and are no longer alive; club 
members Bon Thompson and Eulalie 
Brewster were, happily, both present at the 
launch. SGCS President Noel Maude 
welcomed everyone; Meredith Fletcher from 
Monash University’s Centre for Gippsland 
Studies launched the book following brief 
tributes to Terri’s many contributions to 
conservation and local organizations by 
Geoff Macdonald from South Gippsland and 
Philip Rayment from the Latrobe Valley. As 
a historian, Meredith skillfully drew together 
the various threads common to the lives of 
the ‘eight’, including the Butterfly Orchid. 
Ralph Laby’s superb photograph of this 
orchid adorns the cover, with images of the 
eight women attractively combined in a 
montage surrounding it. 


On a personal note, it’s been my privilege to 
know four of the Lady Botanists. Terri’s 
writing has added to my picture of the lives 
of Jean Galbraith and Bon, Eulie and Ellen 
Lyndon and introduced me to her other four 
lady botanists. Terri has clearly found 
inspiration in the lives and work of these 
eight women, and has in turn been an 
inspiration to those many of us who have 
benefited from her own field “expertise, 
passionate commitment to conservation and 
delight in sharing her knowledge with 
others. One of the things I like about her 
book is the way. Terri has allowed her 
subjects to “speak for themselves” through 
their own writing or recorded conversations. 


L-R Bon, Terri, Meredith and Eulalie 


The historian Patrick Morgan published his 
book The Settling of Gippsland in 1997. 
- Commendably, and somewhat unusually, he 
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included in it a chapter “Observers of 
Nature” on the discovery and recording of 
the natural wonders of Gippsland from 
European settlement through to about 1930. 
He identified Jean Galbraith as the link 
between that period of amazingly intense 
activity in the field and the current era. 
Morgan wrote that “Gippsland forest poetry 
was written by women”. I think we can see 
Terri continuing that fine tradition. Terri 
merits our thanks for making a fine 
contribution to the documented story of the 


natural history of our region. 

Philip Rayment 

SPRING CAMP AT MINGLING 
WATERS, NOWA NOWA 

5-7 OCTOBER 

Accommodation 

Bunkhouse sleeps 16, amenities block 


nearby. $20pp/pn — sheet, pillow and p/case 
provided. 


Lakehouse sleeps 6, s/c. $25pp/pn — bedding 
and towels provided. 


Cottage sleeps 6, s/c. $30pp/pn — bedding 
and towels provided. 

Facilities 

The lakehouse has a kitchen and lounge, 
with cutlery, crockery, 2 fridges, 1 freezer, 
commercial gas cooker, under cover BBQ 
area. 

Saturday night dinner 

BBQ and salads with homemade bread and 
choice of 2 desserts - $18pp. 

PLEASE NOTE: Option to stay Sunday 
night also. Full details and program of 
activities will be available at September 
GM, or phone Wendy 5634 2246. 


FLOWER SHOW | 


The Australian Plants Society South 
Gippsland Group are once again holding 
their native plant sale and associated 
activities. ' 


SATURDAY OCT 20 & SUNDAY OCT 21 
10am — 4pm 


NOTE NEW VENUE -— LEONGATHA 
RECREATION RESERVE 


Exhibition Shed 


Entry $3. Children under 12 FREE + free 
native plant 


Enquiries: 85664 2221 


OPENGARDEN 7 


Australian Plants in the ABC Open Garden 
Scheme. 


BUSHAVEN 


Home of APS members Margaret and Alan 
Lacey 


85 Sandy Point Road, Sandy Point 
SATURDAY OCT 20 & SUNDAY OCT 21 
10am —4.30pmb 


Come to see gardening by the coast — from 
bare paddocks to bushland haven. 


Many rare and unusual plants. 


Plus artist’s studio open, and plant sales 
and refreshments. 


PINK FAIRIES - 


Like tiny pink hobyahs, 

they creep, creep, creep down the sand 
dunes, 

tip-toe their way through grassy glades 
camouflaged in dappled shade. 

Sheltering beneath coast teatree, 

cerise against twisted grey licorice sticks, 
they flit and gleam in sunshafts. 

In ones and twos they filter over the lawn, 
peeping shyly, 

white-whiskered fairies 

entrancing the observant, 

perfect in palest pearl to vivid cyclamen 


Sandy point 15.12.1989 


Terri Gitsham Allen 


a 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
# 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Walley; Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 
be addressed to: The Editor 
: LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist i is printed and supported by Image Direct, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T 
ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. ' 

Meeting: Friday 26 October Owls of Boola Boola Forest — Narelle Weston 
Excursion: Saturday 27 October Spotlighting at Morwell NP. Meet 6pm Kerry Rd carpark 
for BBQ tea. Bring food, spotlight and warm clothes. 


Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 13 November (6" is Cup Day) to Blue Rock 
Dam at 8.30am. Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 
Botany Group: Saturday 3 November plant survey at Ollerton Ave. Meet 


there 10am. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 23 November Native Bees — Stan Glowacki 
Excursion: Saturday 24 November _ Lyrebird Walk. Meet 10am at carpark. 


Saturday 8 December - Christmas Party at the Mules residence, Narracan, from 12noon. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1 Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe S 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK _ 
- Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre % 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (NOV-DEC): 9 NOVEMBER 2007 


LVFNC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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LICHENS AT MORWELL NP 


It was a suitable day, damp and chilly, for 
looking at lichens, mosses and fungi, and we 
found the first lichens even before we had 
left the car park. They were on the large 
stump there and had tiny fungi growing in 
their midst. Once we were a few metres 
along the track it seemed that almost every 
tree and log had donned a winter coat of 
lichens, grey-greens with a few touches of 
yellow and orange. The first to be inspected 
closely was a foliose lichen, with the thallus 
(body of the lichen) having little leaf-like 
forms. It was either Rimelia articulata or 
one of the Parmatrema sp. with distinct 
upper and lower surfaces and little root hairs 
on the lower surface. Our leader, Simone 
Louwhoff, said that a chemical test can be 
used to ascertain which it is. If it is dry and 
the cracks on the upper surface really stand 
out we would know immediately it was 
Rimelia articulata. So, the complexities of 
learning to differentiate between the various 
lichens were quickly apparent to the novices 
present. 


On the rough bark on the trunk of a eucalypt 
were growing several lichens of the Usnea 
sp, one of the fruticose lichens with dangling 
branched foliage up to ten centimetres long. 
Close by, encrusting the same tree, was the 
bright yellow of the crustose Chrysothnix sp. 
On the bank beside the track was a member 
of the Cladonia sp. Its podetia, or fruiting 
bodies, are often -seen amongst mosses 
which are a deeper green. Thelotremma 
lepadinum, with greyish-white patches 
almost covering the tree trunk, was 
recognisable by the little craters that indent 
it, which we could see through the 
magnifying glass. Close to it was one of the 
Pertusania genus. To the naked eye, the 
Megalania sp. looked to be little more than a 
layer of darker green with black spots. 
Although I haven’t written it in my notes, I 
presume the black spots would be its 
podetia. On the same tree a film of dark 
orange was actually a blue-green algae. The 
small circles of the crustose Baeomyces sp. 
on the bank beside the road were quite 
distinctive because of their unusual colour. It 
was as if someone had painted little swirls of 
dark green on the bank beside the road then 
gone over it with pale paint in an attempt to 


lighten its sombreness. None of the lichens 
were isolated and completely on their own; 
always there was company, with other 
lichens or mosses close by. 


For a while, some of us were distracted 
when David warned us of the presence of an 
Eastern Yellow Robin near our feet. It 
seemed to be unaware of our presence for it 
totally ignored us as we stood silently 
watching it hop about picking up its brunch. 
However, as soon as we moved to rejoin the 
lichen-hunters it flitted off into the shrubs. 
David had arrived early to do some bird- 
watching and had seen lots of Brown 
Gerygones down in the creek gully. A bright 
spot was created in the forest by a Golden 
Whistler and a male Lyrebird running across 
the track to go up the hill gave pleasure to 
those who saw it. 


The fruticose Ramalina sp. had an apothecia 
(fruit sac) with flat ends. My notes tell me 
that the Menegazzia sp. was squiggly. The 
one which has a growth habit which always 
looks to me like coral is Cladia agragata. 
Nestled amongst them in a crack in the log 
was a tiny spider’s web, sparkling with 
dewdrops. The Hypogymnia sp. is stretchy 
and hollow when pulled apart. It is a foliose 
lichen with both lower and upper surfaces 
but its growth habit is a bit misleading. 
Pyrospora laeta was light grey with orange 
fruiting bodies. The Psoroma genus is a 
squamulose lichen, which has a growth habit 
between crustose (encrusting its host) and 
foliose (leafy). They are composed of 
squamules, small leaf-like scales, with the 
centre firmly attached but looser edges 
which can be lifted up with something fine. 
This one was probably Psoroma 
leprolomum. Growing with it was the dark 
grey Parmeliella nigrocincta which had 
shiny dark brown fruiting bodies. 
Pseudocyphellaria dissimulus is yellow 
underneath. 


On the opposite side of the track an 
abundance of fungi were growing. One old 
log was decorated with lines of leather fungi 
growing up out of long cracks. The semi- 
circles were a deep brown near the wood, 
with bands of colour softening to tan near 
the outer edges and ending with a white frill. 
Nearby were creamy-mustard Earth Stars, 


- Gaestrum triplex, of various ages, the old 


TN 
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empty outer shells were full of water. Across 
the road was a tall, slender fungi with white 
stem and gills and a shiny convex cap. It was 
known as Oudemansiella radicata (Fungi 
Down Under) but Fuhrer gives its new name 
as Xerula australis. We saw others of the 
species further up the hill. Near the turn-off 
to the Foster’s Gully Track was the Sticta 
lichen which has a blue-green algae in it and 
is cream underneath; compared with other 
lichens it has a large leafy thallus, which 
doesn’t look like a lichen at all. As we went 
up the hill there was a clump of the beautiful 
moss, Dawsonia superba, which has the 
appearance of a miniature pine forest. We 
could hear the song of a male Lyrebird and 
Ron and David disappeared into the shrubs 
where they were entertained for some time 
with his performance. 


There was some excitement with the 
discovery of a long pod on one of the 
Butterfly Orchids (Sarcochilus australis). 
Stretched along a number of logs were lines 
of the large shell-shaped orange fungi, 
Stereum ostrea, and poking out of another 
log were apricot-coloured clumps of 
branched jelly fungi, one of the Calocera sp. 
Long, extensive patches of orange hugging a 
log were colonies of the fungi Tryomyces 
merulinus. A Crimson Rosella watching 
from a high branch added another bright 
spot of colour to the dull day and loud 
honking drew attention to an overflight of 
Australian Shelduck. Two White-browed 
Scrubwrens were pecking among the leaf- 
litter beside the track. Sharp eyes found a 
single white stem-like growth that looked a 
little like a Fairy Club fungi but was 
possibly too thick. Ken Harris knew where 
to find for us two of the Vegetable 
Caterpillars, Cordyceps gunnii. 


On the end of one very large log gilled 
fungi grew amongst the moss. With tan- 
coloured caps, they looked similar to 
Gymnopilus penetrans. Strange _ little 
growths clustered near them. These had flat 
brown shanks a few millimetres wide, and 
not much longer, which branched at the 
‘top’ edge and ended in tiny white knobs. 
There was much speculation as to what they 
might be. Ken solved this problem for us by 
sending a photo to Paul George who 
identified it as the Slime Mould Trichia 
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verrucosa at the fruiting stage (sporangia). 
Down at the bottom of the hill we had 
discovered something similar (but not the 
same) that had puzzled us and could also 
have been either a fungi or a slime mould. 


When we’d turned the corner to walk uphill 
there were many clumps of the white jelly 
fungus, Tremella fuciformis. Margaret and I 
found a patch of tiny ‘growths’, which once 
again could have been the sporangia of a 
slime mould or possibly pin-head fungi. 
They were a few millimetres high with white 
stalks and their yellow, oval heads were 
slightly smaller than that of a map pin. We 
also. saw the  red-capped Amanita 
xanthocephala. Other notable finds were a 
case-moth made entirely of short twigs, a 
clump of pink Epacris impressa, the leaves 
of several species of orchids and the very 
fine red-brown flowers of several Autumn 
Bird-orchids, Chiloglottis reflexa. Up in the 
higher area we saw both Striated and Brown 
Thornbills and a pair of White-throated 
Treecreepers. On a log were growing the 
small Golden Jelly-bells fungi, Heterotextus 
miltinus. 


Other lichens seen were Pannoparmelia 
wilsonii, a very fine, yellowy-green foliose 
lichen with little black pads under neath; 
Neophyllis melocarpa which looked like a 
pile of soft green velvet; and a Parminella, a 
foliose lichen, but very tightly attached to 
the host so that it sat flat on a dead branch, 
with a darker green velvety centre and 
whitish green around the edge. 


Downhill at the corner of the track, out in 
the open, was a colony, almost a village, of 
tan fungi with cone-shaped caps, one of the 
Laccaria sp. Also growing there were Horse 
Dung Fungi, Pisolithus arhizus, and a large, 
white-capped Amanita ochrophylloides, 
about 20 cm across. 


When the stalwarts who’d gone the whole 
distance arrived back at the car park others 
had finished their lunch, but the very hopeful 
Lewin’s Honeyeater and Grey Shrike-thrush 
were happy to consort with us, too. I had run 
out of film so went. back to take a photo of 
the large Amanita. As I walked up I heard 
loud rustlings, a crash and thumps and 
looked down the slope beside the track to 
see a wombat charging towards me. Just as I 
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turned to run, it disappeared beneath my 
feet. Its ‘burrow’ was a wide drain beneath 
the road. Why do hard work digging a home 
when humans provide it for you? I do 
wonder, however, how it fared during that 
torrential storm we had the next week when 
water came flooding down those slopes. As 
we finally left the tables in flew a pair of 
Crimson Rosellas and four Wrens, three 
females and a blue-tailed brown to search 
for crumbs. They had been watching! 


This has been an interesting article to write, 
using terminology relatively new to me, but I 
think it’s correct. I hope you have learnt 
something from the descriptions of lichens. 
Many thanks to those who helped on the 
day. 


Estelle Adam 


Trichia verrucosa (Photo Ken Harris) 


DIRECT SEEDING, RE-VEGETATION 
AND CLIMATE CHANGE ? 


An address to the Latrobe Valley Field 
Naturalists by Dr Greg Moore (principal of 
Burnley College) on August 24", 2007. 


Dr Moore introduced the topic with some 
historical and statistical data. Over the last 
150 years, Victoria has gone down from 
90% to 35% natural vegetation compared to 
50% loss globally in 500 years. Only 1% of 
Victoria’s natural grasslands remain. 
Australia’s four greenhouse gas emissions 
(as equivalent CO percentages) are carbon 
dioxide 68.4%, methane 25%, nitrous oxides 
6.4% and per-fluorocarbons 0.2%, but of 
bigger concern is the change in water use. 
Older trees need water twice over a dry 
summer; sadly more of these have been lost 
in the last 3 years than over the previous 30 
years. 


Climate change will affect south-eastern 
Australia in several ways 


(i) warmer summers and winters with 
more 30°C days but less frost, 


(ii) more summer rains and floods, 


(iii) higher proportion of easterly winds 
and summer storms, 


(iv) snowline will rise by 100m for each 
1" rise in temperature 


(v) crops will change as some become 
less viable but others improve, and 


(vi) housing and energy needs will 
change. 


These changes can be better managed with a 
strategy policy of growing more trees for 
flood mitigation as this can give a 
sustainable solution providing types chosen 
are self-regenerating species of deep rooted 
perennials. Existing policies are not 
implemented effectively. Research is needed 
for cost effective planting, including water 
availability, managing soil ecosystems, and 
reviewing failure or success of previous 
plantings. 


Looking first at cost of planting, the 
cheapest is natural re-vegetation, followed 
by direct seeding, mechanical sowing, hand 
sowing and the most expensive is hand 
planting. Victoria is the most bushfire prone 
place in the world and wild fires cause 
natural regeneration. For an implemented 
regeneration policy to be affordable, the 
direct seeding approach is essential as 
funding for any other method on the scale 
needed is prohibitively costly. The ideal is to 
develop a more complex ecosystem with a 
mix of ground cover. One person with a 
machine can plant 50ha per day ie more than 
ten times that achieved by experienced hand 
planters. 


Research has shown good quality viable 
seed is essential and this involves often 
critical pretreatment for proper germination. 
Dr Moore’s project aimed to study these 
variables including (i) using mixed seed (ii) 
viability and (iii) a tetrazolium test (potential 
for embryo seed to be viable). The main 
project justification was to ensure any large 
scale re-vegetation was handled the cost 


- effective way. It was well known that 
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various seeds need different pretreatment 
and this is an important consideration for 
any mixed seed trial. For example, Acacia 
seeds need nipping, Einadia seeds are 
pierced, the blunt ends of Méinuria 
leptophylla seeds are incised with a scalpel 
and Lomandra longifolia cut lengthwise. 
Even the method of germination scoring 
needs proper planning. For monoculture 
layouts using trays with 12 by 12 seed beds, 
for equivalent environmental assessing each 
test bed needs to surrounded by eight similar 
beds thus the outer row beds in each tray are 
not included the results. 


Results of trials showed the percentage 
germination rates by day 20 varied between 
40 and 98% but it was found early in the 
study that source and age of seed were key 
parameters rather than species. As controls 
improved it was found that acacia mearnsii 
germinated better when planted as a mixture 
giving double the germination rate. Others 
such as minuria_ leptophylla, atriplex, 
clematis and eucalyptus germinated better as 
a monoculture but this was halved when as a 
mixture. One of the conclusions for costly 
seeds was to sow twice to get an ecosystem 
with the desired species mix. 


The approach and these outcomes were often 
not popular with foresters, they preferred 
planting seedlings rather than seeds. Another 
outcome was an allelopathic effect (from 
species releasing a chemical to inhibit 
germination) and this needs further 
investigation. One of his post graduate 
students (Meg Cole) is making a Gippsland 
study including this problem and a future 
talk by her was suggested. 


During question time, Dr Moore made the 
point that even severe bushfires like those in 
1939 produced enormous regrowth 
(regeneration) and photographs showed tree 
ferns survived whereas prescribed burning 
can affect biodiversity. He outlined the 
ground preparation needed for direct 
seeding. This can be old pasture but one 
needs to scrape the first 50mm or burn to 
remove nitrogen and weeds. He _ has 
proposed testing use of microwaves for this 
step to kill unwanted seeds. 


(Ray and Delma Hodges) 


REPORT ON 
HELD 20.8.2007 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 October: Owls of Boola Boola 
Forest — Narelle Weston 


Saturday 27 October: Spotlighting at 
Morwell NP. Meet 6pm Kerry Rd carpark 
for BBQ tea. Bring spotlight if you have 
one, and warm clothes. 


Friday 23 November: Native Bees — Stan 
Glowacki 


Saturday 24 November: Excursion to 
Lyrebird Walk. Meet 10am at carpark. 


Saturday 8 December: Christmas Party at 
the Mules’ residence at Narracan. Full 
details next month. 


Botany Group: Saturday 3 November plant 
survey at Ollerton Avenue Reserve. Meet 
there 10am. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 
5634 2246. 


Bird Group — Tuesday 13 November (6" is 
Melb Cup Day) — Blue Rock Dam. Meet 
there 8.30am. Contact Alix Williams @ 
5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $2958.23. 
Investment A/c $11,545.73. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Larger screen — used a white board at last 
meeting which seemed quite suitable size. 
Will take tape measure this month and 
discuss at next meeting. 


Latrobe Region book — have 2 advance 
copies, and 1500 copies should be available 
by GM. David has prepared a potential 
distribution list. Will ask members to help 
with distribution in their area. Will consider 
if $10 as RRP would be better than $12. 
Will contact Latrobe City for book launch in 
their offices around 4.30pm on Thursday 8 
or 15" November. Ask Craig Campbell and 
Latrobe City rep (Mayor or Graeme 
Middlemiss) to talk. Plan a short meeting 
Friday night at Spring Camp to make further 
arrangements. 

TRUenergy bird, surveys — bird group 


meeting there 2"° October and will do a 
spring survey. 
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Program Planning — have produced draft 
program for 2008 and in process of 
contacting guest speakers. 


Laurie Andrews, botanical artist ‘Ferns of 
South Gippsland’ Exhibition at Gippsland 
Art Gallery, Sale, from October 11 to 
November 13. 


Spring Camp 5-6 October — 23 members on 
list. Extra night and activities etc. arranged. 


Biodiversity Landscape Plans for the 
Strzelecki Ranges Bioregion — Club has 
been invited to have a rep on this committee 
run by the CMA. There will be 3 meetings 
before December. Phil attended first meeting 
20" September. Will ask Jackie if she will 
be rep. Next meeting 1 November at Tarra 
Bulga Visitors Centre 10am. Phil is 
concerned about the short time frame to 
complete such a huge and important project. 
Will ask Ken to raise matter at CMA 
meeting on Wednesday. 


Will publish new members’ names in 
Naturalist as they join and will also publish 
a list of current members. This will allow 
members to know who the other members 
are, and could be useful for archival 


purposes. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve response from Simon 
Clark at Latrobe city — draft Management 
Plan being finalized. General maintenance 
has been funded in this year’s budget. Will 
ask him to send a copy of the final plan, and 
will ask members to take note of the state of 
the reserve. 


‘Gippsland Lady Botanists’ by Terri Allen — 
sold 9 copies, one left to sell at GM. 


Ollerton Avenue have requested a plant 
survey. Will ask Botany Group if they could 
do it November 3”. 


Conservation Matters 


Cores and Links — Suzy Zent is concerned 
on two counts: buffers agreed with 
Hancocks are not being honoured and 
following the resignation of John Thwaites, 
Minister for Conservation who was 
supportive of the agreement, the new 
minister may need to be made aware of our 
concerns. Will invite Suzy to update the 
committee on the situation at 7pm before 
next month’s BM. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR NOVEMBER 


Stan Glowacki is the current president of 
the Gippsland Apiarist Association where he 
has been a member for 10 years. His interest 
in bee keeping goes back 14 years, and he 
has managed Jeeralang Apiary Supplies for 
the past 8 years supplying bee keeping 
equipment to other enthusiasts. He also has 
an interest in native bees and has collected 8 
species of native bee (identified with the 
assistance of the Australian Nature Bee 
Research Centre (ANBRC)) in the 
Jeeralangs. He is currently employed as a 
unit controller at Loy Yang Power. 


SUMMER CAMP JANUARY 2008 
When: Friday 18" to Monday 21* 
Where: Bright Alps Guest House 


Cost: Around $180 includes bed and fully 
cooked breakfast, and a 3-course dinner 
Saturday and Sunday evenings. 


Facilities: There are 12 bedrooms in the 
guest house with mainly double beds or two 
single beds per room. Shower and toilet 
facilities are shared and there is a lounge, 
dining room and kitchen. All rooms are in 
the same building. 


Excursions: Will be arranged in the nearby 
alpine areas. 


EXCURSION CRINIGAN BUSHLAND 
RESERVE — 25 AUGUST 2007 — 


We met in the car park of the reserve on one 
of the first beautiful days of spring. We 
received a warm welcome from the two 
committee members present. We were 
handed a map of the reserve and after an 
introduction we took off to get a glimpse of 
the 29 orchid species recorded for the 
reserve. 


Soon enough we found Nodding 
greenhoods, Pterostylis nutans and Tall 
greenhoods, P. melogramma. Estelle 
discovered a patch with yet another species 
of greenhoods when she wandered off a little 
bit. Jack and I didn’t manage to identify it. 
Later on we found another patch of the same 
orchid and the experts identified it as the 
Trim greenhood, P. concinna. Its most 
distinctive feature is the notched labellum 


_ just visible above the sinus. We found three 
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more species of greenhoods, the Tiny 
greenhood, P. nana, the Maroon hood, P. 
pedunculata and the Chewed greenhood, P. 
bittenby. The last one we might have to send 
to the herbarium for official identification. 


The promise for orchids was certainly not a 
fake one. We did see leaves of the Waxlip 
orchid, Glossodia major, the Onion orchid, 
Microtis and the Sun orchid, Thelymitra. 
There were also several patches of Helmet 
orchids. First we only found specimens with 
dried flowers or buds, but later on we had 
some in full flower. They were identified as 
the Slated Helmet orchid, Corybas incurvus. 
They felt like tough little fellows. Jack 
managed to take some nice close-up pictures 
with his new macro lens. Our guide showed 
us Mayfly orchids, Acianthus caudatus in 
seed and Gnat orchids, Cyrtostylis 
reniformis in bud. The Acianthus and 
Cyrostylis species can be separated by the 
colour of the leaves. The Acianthus species 
have a purplish colour underneath while 
Cyrostylis has both sides of the leaves green. 


Unfortunately there is still a considerable 
amount of weeds in the reserve. Wendy 
thought she had found the green berries of 
the Common Apple-berry, Billardiera 
scandens, but at closer examination it 
appeared to be Sollya heterophylla, an 
environmental weed. However, it didn’t take 
long before we found the real Apple-berry 
with some flowers. Wendy understands the 
definition of the term “weed”, which is “a 
plant that is in a spot where it shouldn’t be”. 
She asked for a plastic bag and started 
digging Freesias for her garden. 


There were plenty of Sundews, Drosera spp. 
along the track. Midday the flowers of the 
Scented sundew, D. whittakeri had opened 
up and some of us went down on their knees 
to have a sniff. The other species identified 
was the Tall sundew, D. peltata subsp. 
auriculata. At some stage we thought to 
have found the subsp. peltata as the plant 
seemed to have a basal rosette. Closer 
examination made us determine we were 
looking at a young plant of the subsp. 
auriculata. We were tested when we found 
small shrubs covered in seeds. Lucky some 
people know their plants outside the flower 
period. Ken Harris identified it as the Showy 
Bossiaea, B. cinerea. Other Pea flowers we 
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found were the Purple  Coral-pea, 
Hardenbergia violacea and the Hop Bitter- 
pea, Daviesia latifolia. 


Both bird and plant lovers had a very 
enjoyable excursion. David Mules compiled 
a bird list with 37 species. See details below. 
We had lunch in the picnic area while 
basking in the spring sun. After lunch the 
committee showed us some _ beautiful 
pictures of birds, plants and fungi taken in 
the park. 


Marja Bouman 


Bird list Crinigan Bushland Reserve — 25 
August 2007 


Australian White Ibis White-browed Scrubwren 
Australian Wood Duck Brown Thornbill 


Pacific Black Duck Striated Thornbill 
Black-shouldered Kite | White-throated Treecreeper 
Spotted Turtle-Dove Spotted Pardalote 
Common Bronzewing White-eared Honeyeater 
Gang-gang Cockatoo Yellow-tufted Honeyeater 
Galah White-naped Honeyeater 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo New Holland Honeyeater 
Crimson Rosella Eastern Spinebill 

Eastern Rosella Noisy Miner 

Australian King-Parrot Red Wattlebird 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike Olive-backed Oriole 
Common Blackbird Australian Magpie 
Eastern Yellow Robin Pied Currawong 

Golden Whistler Satin Bowerbird 

Grey Shrike-thrush Little Raven 

Superb Fairy-wren Common Myna 

Common Starling 

David Mules 

ARTIST’S EXHIBITION 


Who: Laurie Andrews, botanical artist 
What: ‘Ferns of South Gippsland’ 


Where: Gippsland Art Gallery, Sale (68 
Foster Street, @ 5142 3372) 


When: October 11 to November 13 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi-net 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


_ Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 
Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 
Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. ; 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 
be addressed to: __ The Editor 3 ; 
LVEFNC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 
Meeting: Friday 23 November Native Bees — Stan Glowacki 
Excursion: Saturday 24 November __ Lyrebird Walk, near Mirboo North. Meet 10am at carpark 


Bird Group Excursion: BIRD CHALLENGE Saturday 1 December. Contact: 
Alix Williams @ 5127 3393 or Wendy Savage 
Botany Group: Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Saturday 8 December - Christmas Party at the Mules residence, Narracan, from 12noon. 
Members’ Night Friday 11 January — open theme. Bring anything of interest for show and tell. 
Summer Camp 18-21 January 2008 at Bright Alps Guest House. See page 5 for details. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green & 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE cu 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts & 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @# 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JAN-FEB): 31 JANUARY 2008 


LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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CLUB CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Saturday 8 December from 12 noon. 


Venue: Jackie and David Mules’ property at 
408 Connection Road, Narracan (opposite 
the hall). BYO food and drinks, table and 
chairs. BBQ and boiling water available. 
Punch and Christmas cake provided. And 
don’t forget... THE QUIZ! 


VicRoAMS Mae AT-Eb 
N&RRACAD) 


GIPPSLAND’S ICONIC INVERTEBRATE 
BURROWERS: 


The Giant Gippsland Earthworm and the 
Narracan Burrowing Crayfish. 


By Beverley Van Praagh - 


The Giant Gippsland Earthworm 
Megascolides australis was first discovered 
by railway workers in the Brandy Creek area 
in the 1878. They appear to be restricted to 
parts of South and West Gippsland. There is 
anecdotal evidence that they occur more 
widely in Gippsland but these sightings 
seem to be of other large native species, 
many of which have yet to be described. 


They are generally found along stream 
banks, and small tributaries, where the soil 
depth is at least 1m with no stony debris. 
These areas are often under pasture, around 
soaks but not in swampy areas. Terraced, 
south facing hill slopes are ideal. 


Contrary to historical reports of specimens 
exceeding 4m, they are up to 1.5m long but 
are usually found in the range of 80-100cm 
and about 2cm in diameter, adults can weigh 
up to 400g. Native earthworms can be 
distinguished from introduced species by the 
location of their clitellum. In native species 
it is close to the head whereas in introduced 
species it is located about halfway along the 
body. The genital banding of the clitellum is 


used- to differentiate the worms into 
juveniles with no bands, sub adults, and 
adults- three bands. The worms are 
hermaphroditic, with the sex organs situated 
in the clitellum, but two individuals are 
needed for fertilization to occur. This region 
produces an egg capsule (cocoon) which is 
about 7em long and 1.5cm in diameter 
which is laid in a chamber off the main 
tunnel. The egg cocoon contains a single 
embryo surrounded by a milky fluid which 
takes about 12 months to hatch. The 
hatchlings are typically18-28cm long and 
weigh about 9g. One capsule is laid per 
worm per year hence cocoons occur singly 
in the burrows. 


. Being a subsoil species burrows begin at the 


root layer. They are about 2cm in diameter, 
very smooth and are always very wet if 
occupied. This explains the characteristic 
gurgling sound that worms make as they 
retreat along their burrows. Unlike many 
other earthworms, which are surface casters, 
their casts backfill some of the tunnels. 


Despite being a long lived species (probably 
tens of years) they are very fragile, not found 
on the surface and are very difficult to 
remove from the ground and they will 
automotise readily if damaged in any way. 
Their localized, fragmented distribution, 
poor dispersal ability and low fecundity 
make them a very vulnerable species. Other 
threats include physical and chemical 
disturbance of the soil, altered soil 
hydrology and changes to the water table. 


Beverley then went on to describe a 
VicRoads Translocation Project in which 
she was involved. She was to investigate the 
impact of the realignment of the South 
Gippsland Highway on the Giant Gippsland 
Earthworm at a site near Loch. The 
population of the worms was found to be 4- 
17 worms per cubic metre. Her brief was to 
research the soil habitat and geomorphology, 
remove the worms without damage, 
translocate them to a newly created habitat 
higher up the hill and monitor her success. 
She had to develop the techniques of 
collecting, measuring and monitoring during 
the course of the project. Of 901 worms 
collected 610 were successfully translocated. 
The mortality rate of 30% was down from 


- the expected 50%. When the site was 
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checked a year later adults in breeding 
condition and some cocoons were found 
indicating her success. Her genetic analysis 
revealed that the population had moderate to 
high levels of genetic diversity and had been 
isolated for some time. Monitoring will 
continue over the next five years. 


There are 20 species of burrowing crayfish 
in Victoria. Several are regarded as 
threatened species and four of these occur in 
the Latrobe region: 


Engaeus phyllocercus __Narracan 

Burrowing Crayfish 

Engaeus rostrogaleatus Strzelecki 
Burrowing Crayfish 

Engaeus sternalis Warragul 

Burrowing Crayfish 

Euastacus neodiversus South 


Gippsland Spiny Crayfish 
Crayfish burrows can be classified into three 


groups according to their location and 
hydrologic character: 


- burrows which are connected to 
permanent waters such as streams or 


lakes 


- - burrows which are connected to the 
water-table both groundwater and 
surface runoff, 


- burrows which are independent of the 
water-table and derive their water from 
runoff. 


The Narracan Burrowing Crayfish is red and 
purple with a carapace of length of 20- 
26mm and it has leaflike uropods at the end 
of its tail. 


Narracan Burrowing Crayfish 


It is distributed across a 30km section of the 
highland region to the north and west of the 
western Strzelecki Ranges, along the upper 
reaches of the Lang Lang, Tarwin Rivers, 
Mt. Worth State Park and to the south of the 
Moe River and west of Narracan Creek. 
Other locations include Korumburra, Loch, 
Thorpdale, Trafalgar, Warragul, Wooreen 
and Yarragon. 


It is typically found in the flood bed region 
of fern tree gullies in wet sclerophyll forest 
occur in areas where remnant riparian 
vegetation remains. 


The main threat to its survival is the 
widespread destruction of the tall wet forests 
for agriculture and timber production. 


Further work is required to elucidate more 
about these iconic underground critters. 


Field Trip 


The following day members and friends 
spent a damp morning in wet sclerophyllous 
forest along the upper reaches of the 
Narracan Creek at Yarragon South. We were 
joined by an honours student from LaTrobe 
University, Laura Kingwill who is doing her 
project on burrowing crayfish. Unfortunately 
we were unable to locate any signs of the 
giant earthworm but there were many 
crayfish chimneys. We carefully dug down 
and found a white species which Laura was 
able to identify as Engaeus hemicirratulus. 
She was able to confirm this with one of 
the taxonomists at the museum. A second 
species was later found by Ken Harris in the 
creek itself and this was identified as a 
young Engaeus phyllocercus the Narracan 
Burrowing Crayfish. 


Elated with our success we went to lunch at 
Geoff and Jackie Tims house and some 
much needed hot soup. 


Ken Savage 


VISIT TO CAPE LIPTRAP USE 
September 29" 


It had been planned to visit the heathlands 
near Walkerville, but rather bleak weather 
persuaded Terri ‘Allen to take us walking 
through bushland instead, in the Cape 
Liptrap Reserve. 
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Our starting point was a small clearing 
beside the Tarwin Lower Walkerville Rd, 
near the north end of Walkerville. This was 
a good place to start because it had a fine 
array of flowers for the enthusiasts to look at 
even before the walk got under way and 
several of the plants weren’t seen elsewhere 
that day. Among the plants there were Rigid 
Bush-pea, Pultenaea stricta, Wiry Bauera, 
B. rubioides and also a prostrate Hibbertia 
with large showy yellow flowers, possibly 
H. procumbens. The Purple Flag Iris, 
Patersonia glabrata, was there too, with a 
lowly-placed flower close to the foliage. 


From there we headed south towards a 
lookout. All through the bush the Wonga 
Vine, Pandorea pandorana, was flowering 
profusely and fallen flowers could be seen 
on the track. Prickly Moses Wattle, Acacia 
verticillata, was also around, two forms of it 
apparently. Another middle-storey plant, 
Spike Beard-heath, Leucopogon australis, 
was in bud and of interest because we don’t 
see it further north. 


Closer to ground level, the Hairy Pink Bells, 
Tetratheca pilosa, were appealing with their 
deep pink flowers. And there was a local 
form of Epacris impressa with attractive red 
flowers and not far away a patch of Tiny 
Violets, Viola sieberiana. Common Bird 
Orchids, Chiloglottis valida were scattered 
along the way, some flowering right on the 
track. 


The botanical enthusiasts found it of interest 
to compare two small Veronica species that 
were growing close together- Hairy 
Speedwell, Veronica calcyna, with hairy 
stems, and Trailing Speedwell, V. plebeia, a 
smaller plant with smaller leaves. 


A Horsefield Bronze Cuckoo was heard 
calling somewhere in the trees and a Grey 
Thrush too. Also a pair of Golden Whistlers 
was seen moving through the scrub. Some of 
the party were fortunate enough to see a Sea- 
Eagle overhead, with a noisy Raven 
harassing it. 


Near the lookout it was more open and that 
probably encouraged a _ Buttercup, 
Ranunculus lappaceus to flower there. 


On the return walk a pair of Scarlet Robins 


provided some excitement when they were | 
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seen taking nesting material to a nest in the 
fork of a small tree near the track. 


After lunching on a local member’s 
verandah, we drove north to Thomsons Rd 
and did a walk from there, close to the 
eastern edge of Cape Liptrap reserve. 


In that area we came across two types of 
Pittosporum. One was a form of P. 
undulatum with quite soft leaves and the 
other was Banyalla, P. bicolor. It was 
surprising that one P. bicolor tree was 
flowerless whilst another was flowering 
profusely. 


There were plenty of orchids on_ this 
walk,including the Mayfly Orchid, 
Acianthus caudatus, Maroon-hoods, 
Pterostylis pedunculata, and the Mauve 
Wax-lip, Glossodia major. There were also 
Tall Greenhoods and Nodding Greenhoods. 


This walk led to the edge of a steep gully 
and around that area the environment 
changed. The Eucalypts were taller and there 
were ferns around, including False Bracken 
and Pouched Coral Fern, Gleichenia 
circinnata as well as Hazel pomaderris. It 
was a magical spot to pause as there were 
some uncommon birds around. 


The highlight was a Whipbird which moved 
around us for quite some time, making very 
loud whip crack calls and permitting us to 
see it occasionally. 


Nearby an Olive Whistler was calling too, 
with a finish to the call which apparently 
distinguishes it from the Golden Whistler. A 
Striated Pardalote and an Eastern Spinebill 
were heard around there too. 


Members thoroughly enjoyed the day and 
look forward to Terri leading another South 
Gippsland excursion next year 


Ron Carey 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING | 
HELD 22.10.2007. a ee 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 November: Native Bees — Stan 
Glowacki 


Saturday 24 November: Excursion to 
Lyrebird Walk. Meet 10am at carpark. 
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Saturday 8 December: Christmas Party at 
the Mules’ residence at 408 Connection 
Road, Narracan (opposite the hall) from 12 
noon. RACV/VicRoads map 97-E6. Access 
from Morwell via Morwell-Thorpedale Rd 
& Lilleys Rd; from Moe via Coalville Rd; or 
from Trafalgar via Thorpedale-Trafalgar Rd, 
turning at Narracan Connection Rd. 


Friday 11 January 2008: Members’ Night 
— open theme. Bring along slides, photos, 
items of interest for show and tell. 


Botany Group: Contact: Wendy Savage 
@ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group: Contact: Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393. 


Bird Challenge: Saturday 1 December. 
Contact Wendy or Alix. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $325.73. 
Investment A/c $8545.73. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Club mugs — checked order, are expected at 
end of October to be delivered to Alix’s 
address. 

Program Planning for 2008 — Spring Camp 
suggestion of Fraser Island has turned out to 
be too expensive, so considering Cape 
Conran or a private caravan park near Loch 
Sport. Feb talk and excursion to Wilson’s 
Prom with Mike Clarke — Fires & Fauna has 
been offered as a talk and excursion on 
Saturday at the Prom as Mike will already be 
down there. Will plan a fire/Prom related 
talk on Friday night. 

TRUenergy bird surveys — will do 3 monthly 
surveys. As recompense will ask for some 
books to be kept by the bird group (eg Atlas 
and new Morcombe Field Guide). 


Friends of Tyers Park — invitation to Leon 
Costermans excursion October 14. Email 
version was forwarded to members who had 
provided Sec with their details. 


DSE, Larissa Morey — Gippsland fires photo 
competition, Tyers Festival November 10. 
Photos submitted to DSE office October 31. 


Jenni Horsnell cards of flowers, fungi and 
fractals were made available to club 
members at cost several years ago. Jenni still 
has a selection for sale, at $2 each. Will 
arrange to sell them to members. 


Email list for providing information to 
members between meetings is being used by 
Sec. Will invite members to provide email 
addresses if not on the list. 


Botany excursion to Dutson Downs also 
attended by Bairnsdale FNC was to compile 
a plant list for Gippsland Water who plan to 
manage part of the area for biodiversity. Ken 
Harris prepared plant list. Rebecca Robie 
(Gipps Water) thanked club for their work 
and is preparing a media release which will 
be forwarded to us for approval. She is 
willing to speak to club on the area and 
project. 


Latrobe Region book — 1500 copies have 
been produced and were available at the last 
GM. David has prepared a_ potential 
distribution list and members were asked to 
help with distribution in their area. Will sell 
for $7.50 through the club or as wholesale 
price to outlets. Suggest they sell at $9.95 or 
$10, but they may decide on their own 
selling price. Had a short meeting at Spring 
Camp to make further arrangements. 


Book Launch — David has arranged with 
Graeme Middlemiss for this to take place 
Thursday 8 November 4.30pm at Nambur 
Warringa Room, Latrobe City Offices, 
Morwell. Mayor Tony Zimora will launch 
book if available, or Crs Bruce Lougheed 
and Graeme Middlemiss. Jeremy Bein will 
do publicity which may include a sound grab 
earlier in the day for TV news. Need to 
prepare a press release which Jeremy will 
submit to LV Express. Tea and coffee 
available in adjoining kitchen. Invite 
members at GM to attend and bring a plate. 


Summer Camp Friday 18 to Monday 21 
January — accommodation at the Bright Alps 
Guest House. Quote is $176 which includes 
3 nights bed and breakfast (fully cooked) 
and a 3-course dinner Sat and Sun evenings. 
There are 12 bedrooms in the guest house 
with mainly double beds or two single beds 
per room. Shower and toilet facilities are 
shared and there is a lounge, dining room 
and kitchen. All rooms are in the .same 
building. Wendy plans to visit the area 
before end of year to plan excursions in the 
nearby alpine areas. 

Springsure Hill Wildflower day November 
10 — will check details for GM. 
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Delivering of Naturalist — as Bon and Ollie 
may not be able to attend GM regularly, Gill 
will bring Naturalists to be handed out at 
meeting and Sec will post any undelivered. 


Conservation Matters 

Biodiversity Landscape Plans for the 
Strzelecki Ranges Bioregion — next meeting 
Nov 13 at Tarra Bulga. Jackie will attend. 


Suzy Zent not available to talk at this 
meeting on the state of play with the HVP 
MOU on harvesting in the Cores and Links 
and custodial areas. She would like to take 
us into the field early Nov to update us. 


SUMMER CAMP JANUARY 2008 
When: Friday 18" to Monday 21 
Where: Bright Alps Guest House 


Cost: Around $180 includes bed and fully 
cooked breakfast, and a 3-course dinner 
Saturday and Sunday evenings. 


Facilities: There are 12 bedrooms with 
mainly double beds or two single beds per 
room. Shower and toilet facilities are shared 
-and there is a lounge, dining room and 
kitchen. All rooms are in the same building. 


Excursions: Will be arranged in the nearby 
alpine areas. 


THREATENED WOODLAND BIRDS 
Dean Ingwersen — ania Beene ag 
Dean is employed by Birds Australia as their 
national Threatened Bird Network 
Coordinator, and in this capacity gets to 
travel all over Australia doing many and 
varied things. He gives talks, runs 
workshops and activities for volunteers and 
sets up education displays. He coordinates or 
assists with field projects, attends recovery 
team meetings and publishes articles on 
threatened birds. 


Habitat loss has been and still is the key 
threat to birds. Dean showed slides of ideal 
woodland bird assemblage. Fallen logs, bark 
and leaf litter provide a wealth of 
invertebrates for ground birds. Trees and 
understorey shelter mid canopy birds, and all 
these provide food for predatory birds. This 
ideal habitat is not the norm, as his maps 
showing changes in cover throughout 
Victoria clearly showed. One third of 


woodlands and 80% of temperate woodlands - 


have been cleared since European 
settlement. More than one third of land birds 
are woodland dependent, and one in five are 
threatened or in decline. The degradation of 
habitat has many aspects: fragmentation, 
understorey loss, degradation of ground 
layer, loss of mature trees and their hollows. 
Woodland birds are also threatened by 
invasion of woodlands by weed species, 
inappropriate fire regimes and predation by 
feral animals and native birds. 


One of Australia’s best ornithologists, Harry 
Recher predicted in 1999 that unless 30% of 
functional ecosystems were restored in the 
landscape and the other threats are not 
addressed, half the terrestrial bird species 
would be lost in the next century. 
Unfortunately since then we’ve still seen 
bird numbers declining. There are farms in 
Western Australia that are retaining 30% of 
vegetation for Carnaby’s Black Cockatoo as 
well as growing commercially viable canola 
crops on the surrounding landscapes. With a 
bit of a shift in thinking we would be able to 
get a better mix of agriculture and sustained 
biodiversity outcomes. 


One quarter of Victoria’s 158 woodland 
birds are listed as rare or threatened. 
Recently, instead of single species focus 
recovery action, communities are being 
listed which include plants and animals. We 
have a threatened woodland bird community 
listed in Victoria. 


The Birds Australia Atlas records have 
shown that many woodland birds have 
declined in Gippsland in the past 20 years. 
Hooded and Scarlet Robins, Diamond 
Firetails, Spotted Quail-thrush, Restless 
Flycatchers, Brown Treecreepers and Jacky 
Winters have declined significantly. It also 
showed a decline in Painted Snipe, Orange- 
bellied Parrots and Great Egrets, 


There is some good news for Gippsland with 
some species showing either an increase in 
range or numbers or remaining stable, such 
as Powerful Owls, Painted Buttonquail, 
Speckled Warblers and White-browed and 
Dusky Woodswallows. Some interesting 
birds are being recorded in Gippsland such 
as an occasional sighting of a Regent 
Honeyeater, and eight Painted Honeyeaters 
were noted trying to breed around Lake 
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Tyers in late 2006. These records can result 
from drought in other areas of the state, and 
when conditions change elsewhere, 
Gippsland can become a refuge for some 
birds, such as Purple-crowned Lorikeets and 
Freckled Ducks when large numbers have 
moved in on occasions. Common birds 
should not be taken for granted, as the 
situation can quickly change and they may 
become threatened. It should be remembered 
that the endangered Helmeted Honeyeater, 
Victoria’s faunal emblem, was once a 
common bird. 


For the future health of bird populations it is 
essential for revegetation and regeneration 
of degraded habitats to occur to achieve the 
ideal woodland bird habitat as described 
above. As well as shelter and protection, 
birds need varied food sources. Spraying 
regimes need to considered to guard against 
invertebrate loss, nectar and blossom is 
important for honeyeaters and lorikeets, and 
birds such as pardalotes, honeyeaters and 
thornbills eat large numbers of lerps. 


As Gippsland has a lot of habitat compared 
with most other areas of the state, and 
generally has a more consistent rainfall, it is 
extremely important for both threatened and 
non-threatened woodland birds. Urgent 
action is required across the state to make 
sure we don’t lose any more birds from 
Victoria. 

Wendy Savage 

EXCURSION TO BUNURONG 
COASTLINE FEB 2007. 

Rock platform at Flat Rocks 

List of some of the organisms noted: 
Cnidarians 

Red Waratah — Actinia tenebrosa 

Molluscs 

Blue-ring Octopus — Hapalochlaena maculosa 
Keyhole Limpet — Amblychilepas nigrita 
Chitons — Ischnochiton elongatus 

Arthropods 

Sea Slater 

Hairy Stone Crab — Lomis hirta 

Decorator Crab - Notomithrax sp. 

Spider (Arachnid not a Pycnogonid) 
Echinoderms 

Southern Star - Tosia australis 


Eight-armed Star — Meridiastra calcar 
Little Star - Parvulastra exigua 

Gunn’s Star - Meridiastra gunnii 
Allostichaster polyplax 

Nectria sp. 

Sea Cucumber - Lipotrapeza vestiens 
Sea Cucumber — Leptosynapta dolabrifera 
Polychaetes 

Segmented worm 

Green Algae 

Caulerpa cactoides 

Sea Apple - Codium pomoides 
Dictyosphaeria sericea 

Brown Algae 

Neptunes Necklace - Hormosira banksii 
Angiosperm (flowering plant) 

Sea Nymph - Amphibolus antarctica 


Margaret Rowe 


MERRY CHRISTMAS & A AAPPY 
NEW YEAR FROM THE EDTIOR 


Once again thank you to all who have 
contributed and assisted through the year. I 
wish you and yours health, happiness and 
prosperity in 2008. 


NEXT ISSUE — POSTED EARLY 
FEBRUARY 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Ine. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 — 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net.au 
Assistant Secre 
Mrs Alix Williams” 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 _ _ Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker _ 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 


Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 
Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. . 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 
be addressed to: The Editor eho. | 
LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net- 
PO Box 719 ; 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC: 
Meeting: Friday 22 February Butterflies & Dragonflies — Ken Harris 
Excursion: Saturday 23 February Fires & Fauna — Mike Clarke. Talk and related excursion 


to Wilsons Prom. Meet 9.45am at Visitors’ Centre, Tidal 
River for talk, then walk up Oberon track. 


Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 4 March to TRU bush block. Meet 8.30am. 
Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 1 March, 10am. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 
5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 28 March AGM. Walls of Jerusalem NP — Phil Rayment 

Excursion: Saturday 29 March Coolart, Somers. Meet 10.30am at carpark (entry off Lord 


Somers Rd, which turns south off Sandy Point Rd). 
Melway ref 193H9, VicRoads ref 95D8. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 
FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MARCH): 14 MARCH 2008 
LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfnc 
Issue No. 508 January-February 2008 
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OCTOBER 20( if 

Nowa Nowa, a timber town on the Princes 
Highway in East Gippsland had never seemed 
like a place worth exploring when I had driven 
through in the past. My impression was of dull 
dry forest and timber mills. Our spring camp, 
based at Mingling Waters on the northern end of 
Lake Tyers, allowed us to explore the area and 
discover its beauty and diversity. Mingling 
Waters comprises a shop, restaurant and gallery, 
camping area and accommodation buildings set 
in acres of treed grounds along the banks of the 
lake. We only had to step outside in the morning 
to be in a field naturalists’ paradise with ample 
places to walk to enjoy the plants, birds and fish 
jumping in the lake. Mike Ryan, our host, was 
knowledgeable and helpful about the local 
attractions and a cook extraordinaire! Our 
evening meals were delicious and more recipes 
were recorded than birdlists! 


Our Saturday morning excursion was planned as 
a walk from Mingling Waters to explore some 
of the nearby walking tracks. Our 23 club 
members were joined by five members of the 
Bairnsdale Field Naturalists Club. It was good 
to see James Turner and Margaret Regan again, 
old friends from many shared campouts, and to 
meet new Bairnsdale members. We walked 
along the Wetlands Track which ran south along 
the lake, then up into a Banksia Woodland. We 
had planned a circuit which would have seen us 
return along the rail trail, but we estimated it 
would be 8 to 10 km and unrealistic for our 
known pace. 


The track along the lake verge was thickly lined 
with paperbarks, Melaleuca ericafolia, The 
eucalypts in this area were Red Box (Eucalyptus 
polyanthemos), Gippsland Grey Box (E. 
bosistoana) and River Peppermint (E. elata). 
Coastal and wetland plants were well 
represented with Phragmites, New Zealand 
Spinach, Climbing Saltbush (Einardia nutens) 
Water buttons and a cotula being most 
conspicuous. Bridal Creeper was also common, 
but many plants were brown and looked sick. 
James told us a rust had been introduced as a 
biological control 4 or 5 years ago, and it 
seemed to be working quite well this season. 
Snowy Daisy-bushes (Olearia lirata) were 
covered in white flowers, transforming an 
otherwise scruffy bush into a sight of beauty, 
and flowering Indigofera australis added 
splashes of bright pink. 


Seats and tables had been thoughtfully placed at . 


a hotspot for birds. Rufous and Golden 


Whistlers, White-browed Scrubwrens, 


Grey - 


Fantails, Superb Blue-wrens, White-naped 
Honeyeaters and Mistletoebirds sang and darted 
about. Further along the track a Spotted 
Pardalote perched at eye height within metres of 
a group of us, calling repeatedly. I’ve never had 
such a wonderful view — such a bright yellow 
throat and rich black and white spotted head. I 
discovered that the sleep-baby call is produced 
with the head thrust up and forward each time. 
Quite an effort! There must have been a nest 
nearby, as it wasn’t going anywhere, and I got a 
repeat performance when I passed on the return 
trip. 

There were two creepers which were new to me. 
Milk vine (Marsdenia rostrata) had stiff, thick 
leaves with obvious veins, and it grew strongly 
in masses in the trees. and shrubs. Bearded 
Tylophora (Tylophora barbata) is in the same 
family, but a much weaker looking plant, 
usually creeping along the ground. Its leaves 
were shiny and thin, and smaller than the milk 
vine. It was very widespread. I realized this was 
the mystery creeper that Ollie Thompson gave 
me many years ago, that is decorating a large 
number of trees in my garden. Clematis creepers 
were in full flower. 


We had been warned that there was a steep hill 
to climb on the track up to the banksia 
woodland, and when we arrived at the top we 
found it signposted as a ‘STEEP DECENT”. It 
was indeed! We followed a broad track away 
from the lake which would eventually have led 
to a disused trestle rail bridge. We entered more 
open woodland with messmates and banksias (B. 
serrata and B. marginata). Monotoca elliptica, 
Small Grass trees, Broom spurge and Waxlips 
were plentiful. We had unusually good views of 
Musk Lorikeets feeding in the messmates. 
Olive-backed Orioles called constantly. We 
turned back to walk down to the edge of the lake 
for morning tea at a secluded picnic spot, then 
headed back along the track beside the water’s 
edge like Brown’s cows to return to our camp 
for lunch. 


Wendy Savage 


Saturday afternoon saw the sun shining 
warmly with a cool breeze to refresh us as we 
ambled along the 1.4 k Sculpture walk and then 
across the road to the 1.4 k path to Boggy Creek 
Gorge. 


The Nowa Nowa Nudes, an initiative of the NN 
Community Development Group, is an annual 
sculpture competition. The 3 winning entries so 
far, are strategically installed along the bank of 
the NN Arm: Also along this trail are 3 wooden 
benches, the backs of which have carvings 
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depicting aspects of local history, oxen pulling 
loaded timber drays, a smithy, fishing boats and 
nets, the old store and a train crossing a trestle 
bridge. 


Around this area the fresh water of Boggy Creek 
meets the salt of Lake Tyers. The fish sure 
seemed to be happy, frequently leaping high and 
long out of the water while the cormorants, little 
black, pied and great, rested on a large fallen 
tree. The bank on the opposite shore fell steeply 
in contrast to the flat, grassy woodland on ‘our’ 
side. 


Across the road we entered a much drier 
woodland, Gippsland Grey Box, with Boggy 
Creek becoming very rocky. Some risked life 
and limb to clamber down to photograph an 
excellent display of dockrillia. Others delighted 
in watching a mistletoe bird caught in the 
sunlight, copper coloured  skinks, purple 
ingofera and cheerful yellow helichrysums. We 
observed the rust that was helping to control the 
smilax and contemplated the skills of those hard 
working labourers of yore who had built the 
now disused railway bridge, part timber trestle, 
part concrete. 


The path ended at the NN Gorge Lookout. The 
rocks hereabout, we were informed, as well as 
being 360 million years old also contain low 
grade iron ore which interferes with good radio 
reception. From the rainforest below and 
opposite drifted the heavy sweet fragrance of 
Pittosporums growing amongst the Lilly Pillies, 
blackwoods, yellow woods and other species. 


Returning we ventured away from the creek path 
to an area with dozens of flowering Green Comb 
Spider Orchids and leopard orchids [Diuris 
Adena] and sun orchids still in bud. 


Bird and plant lists were kept by David Mules 
and Ken Harris. 


The locals artistic talents were in evidence again 
as we passed the unique petanque court. 


Nowa Nowa, after surprising and delighting us 
with its natural attractions and the artistic 
endeavours of its residents, then came up with 
the most delicious evening meal. So for those, 
who like me, thought the dessert was ‘to die 
for’, here is the recipe. 


MINGLING WATERS PUDDING 


Pie base - 60 grams butter, % cup sugar, 1 cup 
SR flour, 1 egg, mix well together and pat to 
line a greased pie dish, keep some over to 
decorate top if desired. 


Filling — 60 grams butter, % cup sugar, % cup 
lemon juice, 1 egg, beaten. Combine in a 


saucepan over a gentle heat, stirring until thick. 
Pour into pie dish, bake at 180 degrees for 30 
minutes. Enjoy! 


Julie Parker 


Saturday evening. Our four car convoy set out 
from Nowa Nowa at ten minutes to six. Philip 
Rickards, the proprietor, met us in the 
Wyungara Sanctuary carpark. After checking 
spot lights and providing others with red filters, 
we made our way to a shelter that looked out 
over a magnificent valley. Here Philip detailed 
the history of the property and why this one 
hundred hectares is so biologically significant. 


First selected in 1927 for its natural resources, 
the owner attempted to drain the morass in the 
valley below. Subsequent owners like Jack 
Ramsdell, a local forester and later naturalist 
may have selectively logged the property. Signs 
of timber harvesting and oil bores are evident. 
Philip purchased the property thirty years ago 
and has conducted the night time spotlight walks 
for the last eighteen of those. 


Ten species of eucalypts occur, a couple 
mentioned were Blue Box Eucalyptus Bauerana 
— being a very hard wood, it was often used for 
bridge timbers. Blue Gum Eucalyptus globulus 
subspecies pseudoglobulus — while no good to 
use in the ground, this was a straight grained 
timber and was used for boat building, the 
paddle steamer P. S. Curlip's decking is made 
from local blue gum. 


The main Ecological Vegetation Class (EVC) 
represented is called Blue box/Wattle 
Limestone. The Buchan Blue Wattle Acacia 
caerulescens grows here on the Tertiary 
Limestone and the Limestone Pomaderris 
Pomaderris oraria ssp. calicola also grows 
locally mostly on the west/north facing aspects. 
The variety of different aspects on the property 
is another factor that supports the diversity of 
vegetation and animal life found. 


Lyrebirds can often be seen or heard in the 
damp gullies, Powerful Owls are more regularly 
recorded, the male of which stands over 65 cm 
tall and has a wing span of 1.4 meters. Later the 
hooting of a powerful owl is heard in the 
distance. Boobook Owls are also very common 
and began calling as the light slowly faded. We 
were also entertained by various renditions of 
owl calls by our guide and members. Sooty 
Owls too have been monitored and Philip’s own 
observations have shown a marked increase in 
numbers of owls over the past five years or so. 
At the same time, possums and gliders have 
reduced by up to 60%. So much so that yellow- 
bellied Gliders are rarely seen now. The calls of 
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Tawny Frogmouth, White throated nightjars and 
Owlet-nightjars have also all been recorded. 


Bandicoots are another marsupial that have 
declined, mostly due to foxes. A fox baiting 
program has been instigated on the property as 
part of the Southern Ark Project currently being 
implemented by the DSE in East Gippsland. 
Echidnas, Koalas, Wombats and Swamp 
Wallabies are plentiful, as too are Brushtail 
possum and the Mountain Bobuck possum. 


Eyeshine (the reflection of light back from the 
retina) is another way to sight and identify the 
fauna at night. Of the gliders, the Greater has 
the brightest of all animals where as the 
yellowbelly has almost none at all. This is why 
the red filter is applied over the spotlight. (Most 
nocturnal animals can't see the red end of the 
spectrum). Too strong a light will damage an 
animal’s eyes and make them more vulnerable 
to predation. 


After a few final safety requirements are 
covered, (including a warning that snakes can be 
active at night) we set off along a track just near 
the shelter. In almost no time we stop when we 
hear the sound of the “start up” call of a 
Boobook, then flying through the tree tops a 
silhouette of an owl is spotted. Nearby a very 
large blue gum stands, possibly over 500 years 
old, bearing the scars of generations of gliders 
chewing its bark. This causes the tree to produce 
sap to repair the damage, at the same time 
supplying an ever ready source of food for these 
animals. 


The Black Wattle Acacia mearnsii is also an 
important source of food for Ring tailed 
possums and Sugar gliders, especially during the 
winter months. 


Along another track we stop near a pond to 
listen to the cricket-like call of the Common 
Froglet and a croak, that sounds like two pieces 
of wood being hit together of the Marsh Frog. In 
the distance a Pobblebonk Frog could also be 
heard. 


Red groined froglets and Ewings tree frog have 
also been recorded and Herons and Whistling 
tree frogs may also be present. 


The bright eyeshine of numerous greater gliders 
was sighted during the tour, they have 
remarkably long tails and their black and white 
coats are very striking. We stop to observe 
markings on a small wattle, then just a little 
higher up the trunk a sugar glider is spotted 
going about its business, oblivious to us, we 
watch for some time but leave it in peace (too 
long with lights on it could attract a predator). 


Philip showed us examples of how a hollow can 
be formed in a tree. Nearby a termite mound is 
sighted, they can produce hollow trunks and 
limbs. A tree previously struck by lightning, 
may become susceptible to fungal attack that 
can also lead to hollows forming and fires can 
burn the rotted centres of trees leaving hollow 
trunks and branches. Hollows are required for a 
host of animals to nest and hide in. 


Before returning to our cars a wombat is 
spotlighted accompanied by its shadow running 
across in front of us, the last inhabitant though 
lived down holes in the grass, there the tinny 
eyeshine from the wolf spider gleamed back at 
us. We thanked Philip for an enthralling 
evening. 


Denis Nagle 


Sunday morning. We parked on the roadside a 
couple of hundred metres after turning off the 
highway into Burnt Bridge Road and explored 
the ground cover under a canopy of White 
Stringybark, Ironbark and Silvertop. Choosing 
our steps carefully to avoid trampling the 
profusion of colourful blooms, we found: 
Milkmaids, Purple-flag, Button Everlasting, 
Rough Bush-pea, Running Postman, Nodding 
Blue-lily, Wax Lips, Pink Fingers, White 
Caladenia, and the Screw Fern. The Wallflower 
Orchids, Tiger Orchids, Flying Duck Orchids, 
Purple Beard Orchids and Mayfly Orchids each 
attracted a keen band of admirers and 
photographers. 


The diversity of the orchids was a highlight at 
this site and we thank James from the 
Bairnsdale Field Naturalist Club for drawing it 
to our attention. Two, much rarer, species of 
Spider Orchid, Caladenia tessellata and C. 
peisleyi, grow in the vicinity. Wishing to avoid 
anything that might further threaten their 
survival, we did not visit them. 


After driving further down the road, and a quick 
morning tea, we set off on foot down the Lonely 
Bay walking track. The sun shone brightly, the 
sky was blue, the air was cool and a gentle 
breeze occasionally whispered through the tree 
tops — a perfect Spring day. Our entire walk was 
accompanied by bird calls. The Fan-tailed 
Cuckoo and White-throated Treecreeper were 
among those first spotted and we could hear the 
distant, persistent calls of the Wonga Pigeon. 


Beside our gently graded path we found, in 
bloom, Snowy Daisy-bush, Hairy Pink Bells, 
Love Creeper, Austral Indigo, Spiny Matrush, 
Hoary Guinea-flower, Common Apple-berry, 
and Bootlace Bush. Of particular interest was 


. the Nodding Greenhood, Prerostylis nutans, 
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Cranberry Heath, bearing tiny green berries, and 
Blue Howittia, Howittia trilocularis. Our path 
was strewn with fallen eucalypt flowers. 


As we descended to the Forest Loop track our 
path became progressively more enclosed, 
bordered with bushes several metres high 
clothed luxuriously in the white flowers of 
Daisy-bush, and hung with billows of Forest 
Clematis and Wonga Vine. Whipbirds, whistlers 
and Lyrebirds called and we could hear a distant 
chorus of frogs. 


The vegetation deep in the cool, shaded gully 
was typical of the wetter forests of Gippsland, 
but with the addition of some rainforest species. 
Plants we noted as we moved quietly through 
the lush vegetation included Blanket-leaf, Large 
Mock-olive, Lilly-pilly, Musk Daisy-bush, Blue- 
berry Ash, White Elderberry, Scrub Nettle and 
vines such as the Lawyer Vine, Smilax australis, 
and the Twining Silk-pod, Parsonsia brownii. 


Giant fallen logs were clothed in mosses and 
ferns. The ferns included Mother Shield-fern, 
Common Ground-fern, Common Rasp-fern, 
Fragrant Fern, Tender Brake and Austral Lady 
Fern. A spectacular thick bank of Jungle Brake, 
Pteris umbrosa, created great interest. This 
rainforest fern of Queensland and NSW extends 
into eastern Victoria only as far as the 
Gippsland Lakes and Bruthen. 


Crossing the creek, we ascended into the 
sunlight, and continued, walking among Sweet 
Pittosporum in bloom, and various shrubs 
supporting tangles of Coarse Dodder-laurel. A 
Pomaderris-like shrub puzzled those who 
recognised that it was not one of the more 
familiar species and was later identified by Ken 
Harris as the Lime-stone Pomaderris, 
Pomaderris oraria subsp. calcicola. 


Our path descended to the creek and across a 
low wooden bridge. Here, now further 
downstream, the creek was bordered with stands 
of tall, spindly Swamp Paperbark, Melaleuca 
ericifolia. Grey Fantails flitted among these as 
we passed. 


The high water detour took us upwards among 
the bright yellow flowers of Goodenia, the 
Snowy Daisy-bushes, Bootlace bushes, Shining 
Cassinia, Cassinia longifolia and one or two 
bushes of Common Correa, Correa reflexa, with 
spectacular red bells. Ken pointed out the tiny 
white flowers of the Starwort, Stellaria sp, with 
five petals, each so deeply cleft that the flower 
appears to have 10 petals. We were interested to 
see a few small trees of the Buchan Blue Wattle, 
Acacia caerulescens, with their distinctive 


bluish phyllodes. A Maroonhood, Caladenia 
pedunculata, was found beside the path. 


We continued, now with the Lake on our right, 
finding in the understory below the Sweet 
Pittosporum, Black Wattle and Grey Box and 
False Boobyalla, tiny gems such as the Twining 
Fringe-lily and Wax Lips. Beside the track a 
curious site caught our interest. From the top of 
a stump of a long-dead tree another tree had 
grown a couple of metres tall and died. The 
leafless branches of this second tree now 
supported an umbrella of flourishing Clematis 
and Coarse Dodder-laurel! 


We approached and rounded the headland, 
entering a mixed eucalypt and wattle woodland 
where the understory was dominated by sword- 
sedge and our path was bordered with the mauve 
flowers of the Cut-leaf Daisy, Brachyscome 
multifida. Here Kookaburras called, and, as we 
walked we enjoyed the ever-changing views 
through the trees of Lake Tyers. 


As we made our way to the picnic tables, we 
stopped to note the presence of Yertchuck and 
Saw Banksia and to admire the blooms of the 
Varnish Wattle, Acacia verniciflua, and the 
Large-leaf Bush-pea, Pultenaea daphnoides. 
After a short break, we returned along the road 
to our cars, still accompanied by the calls of 
birds. Our morning outing had extended into the 
early afternoon and most were thankful that, 
familiar with the ways of Field Naturalists, they 
had come equipped with morning tea. 


Birds identified included: Wonga Pigeon, Fan- 
tailed Cuckoo, Laughing Kookaburra, Superb 
Lyrebird, White-throated Treecreeper, Brown 
Gerygone, Yellow-faced Honeyeater, Crescent 
Honeyeater, Eastern Whipbird, Golden 
Whistler, Rufous Whistler, Grey Fantail and 
Mistletoebird. 


Many thanks to those who helped me gather the 
information for this report and for the use of 
Ken’s plant list as a reference. 


Margaret Rowe 


Due to lack of space the Spring Camp reports 
for Sunday afternoon'and Monday will appear 
next issue. 


NOTICE OF AGM MARCH 28) 


Positions vacant: Secretary, 


(unfilled), Publicity Officer. 
PLEASE NOTE: 2008-9 subscriptions are 
due on 1 March 2008. Fees for this year are — 


Family $38, Single $29, Junior/Student $22, 
Naturalist $20. 


VP2, VP3 
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Friday 22 February: Butterflies & Dragonflies 
— Ken Harris 

Saturday 23 February: Fires & Fauna — Mike 
Clarke. Talk and related excursion at Wilsons 
Prom. Meet 9.45 at Visitors Centre, Tidal River. 
Friday 28 March: AGM. Walls of Jerusalem 
NP, Tasmania — Phil Rayment 

Saturday 29 March: Coolart, Somers. Meet at 
carpark (entry off Lord Somers Rd, which turns 
south off Sandy Point Rd) 10.30am. Melway 
ref 193H9. VicRoads ref 95D8. 

Botany Group: Meets 10am the following 
Saturday from excursion. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Bird Group: 4 March — TRU_bush block, 
8.30am. Contact Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 
Finance — Balances: Club A/c $663.23. 
Investment A/c $8545.73. Recommendation: 
That the magazine component of membership 
be increased by $2 for the 2008 financial year. 
D Mules/G Bremner 
Business Arising, 
Correspondence 
Club mugs — have been delivered to Alix’s 
address. Invoice yet to arrive. Sell to club 
members for $8 each. 


General Business & 


Program Planning for 2008 — program 


complete; distribute at GM and post in 
Naturalist. 

TRUenergy bird surveys — next survey 4 
December. 

Jenni Horsnell cards’— more orders collected 
and money sent after November GM. 

Latrobe Region book — have taken over $700 
in sales at this stage. 

Book Launch went well. Good publicity in LV 
Express and on TV. 

Summer Camp Friday 18 to Monday 21 
January — accommodation venue looks very 
comfortable, but no food storage available for 
lunch preparations — liaise with local bakery. 
Wendy and Ken visited area — with help from 
local friends of Mary Austin excursions are 
planned on Mt Buffalo, and slide shows 
offered for Saturday and Sunday evenings. 
Bird Challenge — Alix will organise and send 
in results, and has prepared input sheets. Four 
groups this year so more areas can be covered. 
Morwell Historical Society is having a seat 
dedication December 9 at Eric Lubcke 
Reserve. Edith Ewan has reported reserve Is in 


poor_state of maintenance. Phil will email 
Simon Clark re this. 


Conservation Matters 


Biodiversity Landscape Plans for the 
Strzelecki Ranges Bioregion — Jackie attended 
meeting November 13. Consultants employed 
to write report and input not required from 
community reps — just comment, which makes 
the consultation rather superficial. Deadline 
extended. 


Victorian code of practice meeting in 
Melbourne Thursday 22 November will be 
attended by Jackie. 


wr re ore 


‘GUEST SPEAKER FOR FEB EXCURSION” 


a ie a eth 


Dr Mike Clarke is an Associate Professor 
and Reader in the Department of Zoology at 
LaTrobe University. His applied research in 
conservation biology centres on studying the 
impact of fire upon the ecology of the 
Australian fauna. He also has a strong interest 
in the behavioural ecology of endangered 
species of birds, particularly honeyeaters, and 
threatening processes involved in _ the 


degradation of habitat. He 


SR RSG Basie 


the annual 
count of the Purple Diuris again this year. We 
counted 492 orchids at the first site which was 
a great improvement from last year when we 
only counted 43 and 20 in 2005. At the second 
site again the count was up to 6121 against 
4558 in 2006. Peter Kershaw, of VicRoads has 
been responsible for trying to control the 
Kunzea at the second site and has tried several 
methods. The most successful was cutting the 
plants and immediately painting the stumps 
with glyphosate which so far are showing no 
signs of regrowth. But this process is not 
practical or economical for large areas. 
Spraying the Kunzea killed it but also 
everything else. Even though it was sprayed 
when the orchids were not above ground the 
flowers were not nearly so robust the 
following year, although they were about 
normal this year. Slashing allowed the 
sunlight for the orchids but regrowth of the 
Kunzea was very evident and flourishing. 
Peter still has other projects to try and we will 
watch with interest the results. We appreciate 
all his efforts on behalf of the orchids. 


Bon Thompson 
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OWLS OF BOOLA BOOLA FOREST 


The speaker at the club’s October general 
meeting was Narelle Weston, a PhD student at 
Monash University Gippsland Campus, 
working with Dr Wendy Wright, Mr Richard 
Loyn, a scientist based at the DSE’s Arthur 
Rylah Institute and Professor Ralph MacNally. 


Narelle began by explaining that her recent 
work on the distribution of owls in Boola 
Boola State Forest is a part of a wider study of 
bird populations in managed forests. That 
study was originally designed to investigate 
the effects of timber harvesting on diurnal bird 
populations. It was broadened to look also at 
the effects of wildfire as a result of the major 
fires of January 2006 and December 2006, 
which both impacted severely her study area. 


Victoria is home to six owl species, the Barn 
Owl and five forest owls that have large home 
ranges and are obligate hollow nesters. A 
Powerful Owl, for example, might have a 5 
km square territory. 


(i) The Powerful Owl, Ninox strenua, 
is distributed across south-eastern 
Australia from southern 
Queensland to the Victoria-SA 
border. Its breeding season is 
May-June and it feeds on large 
birds and slow-moving mammals. 


(ii) The Barking Owl, N. connivens, 
the. rarest forest owl in Victoria, 
breeds from July to September. It 
has a wide distribution across 
much of Australia, excepting the 
arid zone of the centre and inland 
WA and SA. It feeds on rabbits 
and diurnal birds. 


(iii) | The Sooty Owl, Zyto tenebricosa, 
has a similar distribution to the 
Powerful Owl, feeds on arboreal 
mammals and breeds from January 
to June. 


(iv) The Masked Owl, T. 
novaehollandiae, is not common 
in Central Gippsland, but is widely 
distributed around the coastal 
regions of Australia apart from the 
north-west of the continent. It 
feeds on terrestrial mammals and 
may breed at any time. 


(v) The Southern Boobook, N. 
novaeseelandiae, has the widest 


[Baking Ow 


distribution across our continent; it 
breeds in August-September and 
feeds on small mammals and 
birds. 


The main threat to our owl populations arises 
from landscape modification — due to land 
clearing, timber harvesting (Narelle’s initial 
focus) or fire, all of which result in loss of 
hollow-bearing trees. In Victoria, the 
conservation reserve system may not be 
sufficiently extensive for the long-term 
conservation of the owl species. Hence the 
importance of studies which focus on state 
forests, such as Boola Boola. 


Timber harvesting can create a mosaic of 
multi-aged forest stands surrounding retained 
mature forest. The structure of the resulting 
“re-growth matrix” is important due to its 
possible role in buffering of reserved areas, 
provision of varied habitat or facilitation of 
faunal species movement. 


The impact of fire depends greatly on its 
intensity — high intensity fires typically 
defoliate the forest canopy, and few food 
sources remain. 


Narelle’s field work involved autumn bird 
surveys, assisted by owl calls played over a 
megaphone. This involves 20-minute cycles of 
calls followed by waits, then spotlighting to 
observe any owls that may have been attracted 
to the immediate vicinity. She studied 16 sites 
in Boola Boola Forest, spanning a range of re- 
growth periods following harvesting. The 
January 2006 fires of medium to high intensity 
burned the western fringe of the forest region, 
but did not directly impact any of the study 
sites. Unfortunately the higher intensity 
Coopers Creek fire almost one year later burnt 
the northern half of the forest, directly 
impacting seven of the sixteen sites. 


Narelle’s autumn 2006 and autumn 2007 
surveys yielded the following owl records: 


All forest 32 
Svinte ee, 
: 

Boobook 

Owl 


Sooyow [F_2 
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Thus the two more common species declined 
in similar proportion, but were fairly well 
distributed across sites in both years. Narelle 
explained that, generally speaking, the 
numbers of records declined from 2006 to 
2007 in both fire-affected and non-affected 
areas. Sooty Owl records were greatly reduced 
in the 2007 survey; the sole Barking Owl 
record in 2007 was actually in the high- 
intensity fire area, which is encouraging. 


Turning to the effects of harvesting, she noted 
that Powerful Owl records tended to be fewer 
at sites whose neighbourhoods contained 
higher proportions of harvested land. 


Narelle concluded her excellent talk by 
looking at the effects of vegetation type on 
owls. Surprisingly, she recorded fewer Sooty 
Owls at sites containing higher proportions of 
wet or damp forest which is contradictory to 
other research that had found Sooty Owls to 
be more common in these types of forests. In 
summing up, she observed that our forest owls 
do seem to persist in managed forests such as 
Boola Boola, so it will be important to do 
follow-up surveys in the future. It will surely 
be of interest to unravel the longer-term 
effects of the recent major fires on these 
fascinating birds. 


Philip Rayment 
SPRING CAMP CONTINUED... 


The Fossil Hunt. Quite close, just over the 
bridge, about ten minutes...The instructions 
were vague, but with so many looking out for 
the limestone cliff where the fossils were, we 
were sure we would find it. It was Sunday 
afternoon at Nowa Nowa and, while a couple 
went off to watch the local birds, the rest of us 
straggled up the side of the road. Trees 
screened the river and there was a wide stretch 
of grass between them and the road, but the 
hill we had to climb was steep and stony. Hunt 
as we might, though, we couldn’t find any 
limestone cliffs, though it was suggested that 
if we sat around in a circle and looked at each 
other we could see creatures in the process of 
fossilizing. Those who had sensibly lagged 
behind were saved the effort of scrambling up 
and down the hill, and the decision was made 
to look along the banks of the stream near the 
bridge. 


There was nothing cliff-like there, either. 
Boggy Creek had widened out into a “river” 
and the water trickled round the rocks which 


were strewn across most of its bed. Gingerly 
we used the rocks as stepping-stones to cross 
the river and go to join the bird-watchers, the 
more agile helping those of us who were less 
so, and stepped up the stony bank to walk into 
a colourful natural rock garden. Zieria 
arborescens, or Stinkwood, and the Snowy 
Daisy-bush (Olearia lirata) had put on a 
showy display of white flowers. A splash of 
deep pink was added by the Common Heath, 
Epacris impressa, and a shrub with flowers 
like those of a Correa. There was also the lilac 
of a Mint-bush (Prostanthera sp.) and the 
dainty blue flowers and yellow stamens of the 
Nodding Blue-lily, Stypandra glauca. 


Across the other side of the meander, the bird- 
watchers had fared much better than we had, 
and we all had several sightings of the Azure 
Kingfisher both entering and leaving its nest 
in the opposite bank, dipping down into the 
water as it darted downstream. Also on the 
other side of the river a White-faced Heron 
watched us from its vantage point on a high 
limb before losing interest and flapping off 
upriver. The Masked Lapwings nesting on a 
spit of mud jutting out into the river just 
below our observation point were deeply 
disturbed by our presence, calling harshly as 
they circled round and round above the water. 
We left so that they could return to the nest in 
peace. 


Where were the limestone cliff and fossils? 
There had been a misunderstanding and we 
needed to drive for ten minutes east of the 
bridge, not walk, but it was an enjoyable 
afternoon nonetheless. 


[Nomenclature: Jean Galbraith] 
Estelle Adams 


Mingling Waters Museum. Our host at 
Mingling waters, Mike Ryan, invited us to 
visit the museum he had created behind the 
shop and we did this before we left on the 
Monday morning. Amongst the articles in the 
cabinets were artefacts made by the original 
inhabitants of the local area, some of the 
baskets being especially created for the 
recipients. On the shelves were rock samples 
and fossils, some of them local, similar to 
those we should have seen the previous day. 
The largest exhibits were the wood and tree- 
fern carvings and the smooth, highly polished 
roots of several trees — Walnut, Blackwood, 
Red Gum and Huon Pine. In a special room 
out the back, was the huge root system of a 
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Messmate, Eucalyptus obliqua. When the tree 
fell, it would have been 200-300 years old and 
had reached a height of 66 metres. It had 
grown in one metre of sandy loam at the top 
of a limestone shelf. When the root system 
had failed to penetrate the limestone, the roots 
grew laterally to a width of seven metres and 
weighed six tonnes. It had taken much 
ingenuity and hard work to retrieve this root 
system and prepare it for exhibition. When 
turned on its edge for display, the height of the 
root system is four metres. Preparation time, 
the cleaning and polishing, took 12 months 
and, with special lighting, it looked quite 
dramatic. It was easy to see why they had 
called it Ra, the Sun God. We all know how 
the eucalypts grow and survive in difficult 
situations; this was another example of how 
they adapt to whatever the conditions are 
where they have taken root. 


Estelle Adams 


Cherry Tree Picnic Ground and Walking 
Track. We stepped out of the cars to a choir 
of birdsong — New Holland Honeyeaters, 
Brown Thornbills and Eastern Spinebills were 
sighted in the trees while a Pelican came 
gliding in to its berth on this part of the 
Toorloo Arm. For most of the way, the 
walking track followed the edge of the water 
on the way towards the lake. 


A Muttonwood (Rapanea howittiana) was 
thickly clad with its wavy-edged shiny leaves 
and developing fruit. The white-flowered 
Clematis glycinoides scrambled over other 
plants, including -an Elderberry Panax 
(Polyscias sambucifolia) and amongst the 
smaller plants was the Downy ground-fern 
(Hypolepis punctata) with its shiny amber- 
brown hairs. The weed, Wandering Jew, had 
taken over a fairly large area on one side of 
the track, crowding out the native vegetation. 


It was a very pleasant day for wandering along 
the track, much of the time in dappled shade 
with the water on one side and the slope of the 
vegetation-covered hill on the other. A Hazel 
Pomaderris (P. aspera) had grown long, 
skinny branches that stretched out along the 
side of the path, catching at the unwary. The 
comment was made that they were “vinous” 
and the drunken growth of the tree supported 
that statement. A large tree had recently 
crashed down the slope, bringing another tree 
down with it, leaving a pile of debris. Insect 
attack on the barkless trunk of another 


eucalypt had created an intricate pattern of © 


squiggles and curlicues. The long leaves of the 
Drooping Mistletoe (Amyema pendula) had 
formed bunches on Manna Gums (Eucalyptus 
viminalis); two tall specimens soared high 
above the rest of the forest, their smooth white 
trunks verifying the description Wendy quoted 
from her father, that they were the colour of a 
new shilling. The solid trunk of another fallen 
tree had been carved into an attractive curved 
seat. From its size, it must have caused quite a 
bit of damage when it fell. On a Wombat 
Berry (Eustrephus latifolius), twining its way 
around other plants, we found two bright 
berries, while a large old Coast Banksia (B. 
integrifolia) screened the water from us. 


For some time we were serenaded by Golden 
Whistlers with many variations in their calls 
and, from up amongst the trees, came the 
continual chimes of the Bell Miners and the 
occasional crack of an Eastern Whipbird. Bees 
were paying particular attention to the mass of 
yellowish flowers on the Shrubby Spurge 
(Phyllanthus gunnii), which was well-covered 
with its flat, rounded leaves. As we walked up 
a slope we could see ahead a Limestone cliff 
and, embedded in the rock, we were delighted 
to discover our own fossils, shells of different 
shapes and sizes, one with a frilly edge. 
Swathes of colour bordered the path ahead, 
the white of the Clematis and Snowy Daisy- 
bush, the deep pink of Indigofera australis, 
the purple of Solanum prinophyllum and the 
bronze-brown flower spikes of Leafy Flat- 
sedge (Cyperus lucidus). Patches of Sea 
Celery (Apium prostratum) edged the shore, 
its leaves like those of the flat-leaved parsley. 
With flashes of blue and brown, Fairy-wrens 
flitted about and the tiny geckos sunning 
themselves on the warm stones skittered into 
hiding as we approached. Suddenly from 
ahead came the loud high-pitched rasp of a 
cicada choir, almost drowning out the 
ubiquitous ting of the Bell Miners. A mass of 
Pittosporum undulatum provided a stretch of 
dense shade. Where the track approached a 
corner, it angled down again to the water’s 
edge where branches poking up out of it were 
covered with barnacles, a reminder of what 
can happen to anyone who chooses to live in 
the comfortable ease of placid waters. Later, 
as I inspected them more closely, someone 
asked whether I’d spotted a crocodile. Strange 
sounds echoed across the water and, as I 
rounded the corer, I could see perched on the 
bridge ahead a flock of Field Naturalists. 
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Yellow Water-buttons (Cotula coronopifolia) 
formed a bright splash of colour; it’s a pity it 
is an introduced weed, for the native Cotula 
australis beside it was much smaller and 
paler. The rounded leaves on the ‘pig-face’ 
Disphyma australe were a bright shiny green, 
touched with red. When we reached the 
bridge, we discovered why the Burnt Bridge 
Road was closed, for a large part of it had 
collapsed. On our return walk we stopped to 
watch Bell Miners in a Pittosporum tree; they 
made clicking sounds at us, becoming quite 
agitated, and were joined by others which 
clicked at us from behind as well. A cicada 
flew out of the bush and landed at the feet of 
Ken Harris and we were able to clearly see its 
colourful form that’s so different from the 
brown shell it discards — the yellow veins in 
its transparent wings, its green body and its 
bright bulging red eyes. Ken supplied me with 
information about most of the vegetation and 
compiled a list of more than 80 plants during 
the walk. 


The pelican was waiting for us when we 
returned to the picnic area, the dark-coloured 
water making a perfect reflection. As we 
packed up after lunch, Mary wandered down 
to the water’s edge and yelled for us to come. 
Swimming across the Toorloo Arm had been a 
long-bodied creature, about two metres in 
length, its legs stretched out on either side and 
paddling hard. It disappeared up the bank on 
the far side. We didn’t think she’d seen a 
crocodile, but more likely a large goanna. It 
was an exciting end to a most enjoyable 
weekend. 


Estelle Adams 
SPOTLIGHT WALK IN MORWELL NP 


On Saturday 27" October our field outing was 
a spotlight walk in Morwell National Park. 
Some 12 or so members and guests, including 
Narelle Weston (our speaker from last night) 
and her friend, gathered in the Kerry Rd. 
picnic area at 6 pm for a barbecue. The 
barbecue is now working well (as long as you 
remember to restart it every 7 minutes), so we 
all had a good feast as the darkness closed in. 
A few more walkers arrived just as it got dark 
bringing our numbers to about 16. The 
weather was perfect for us. It was an almost 
clear night with stars visible above and 
through the trees, there was little or no wind 
in the gully, although the tree-tops were 
moving high above us. The temperature 
remained warm throughout the walk. 


We started well! Just as we were gathering to 
start walking an Eastern Boobook — Ninox 
novaeseelandiae, started its familiar “more 
pork” call in the corner of the picnic area. 
Narelle got a brief glimpse of it flying 
between the trees and there was a suggestion 
that there was at least one young owl there as 
well as the adult. Most of us had to just enjoy 
the sound of it calling from so close. 


That sound was with us for the outer half of 
our walk through Fosters Gully. We were 
almost never out of earshot of one Boobook or 
another until we climbed out of Fosters Gully 
to walk back through the messmate forest. 
There may have been as many as 4 birds, but 
it could have been just the one bird all the 
time. 


Getting started on the walk, we found the 
scene to be very quiet (except for the 
Boobooks). Moths were plentiful in the 
spotlights, and at least one bat was seen. We 
broke off spotlighting for a short time, when I 
found a Butterfly Orchid — Sarcochilus 
australis, plant growing on a Coprosma bush 
beside the track. The plant had two spikes of 
well-developed buds on it, and will flower 
nicely in a couple of weeks. Some of our 
guests had not seen the butterfly orchid 
before. The first clear sighting was of a 
Crimson Rosella caught in his night time 
roost. He never stirred at all despite the bright 
spotlights. As far as I could tell he never even 
opened an eye. 


Shortly after, we caught another roosting bird 
in the spotlights, but this one flew off with a 
clatter of wings and we couldn’t even guess at 
the species. 


We had almost reached Lyndons Clearing 
when we hit the jackpot. Almost 
simultaneously, I caught animal eyes in the 
light on one side of the track and Rob de 
Sousa-Daw caught other eyes on the other 
side. At first I misidentified my sighting as a 
Mountain Possum or Bobuck (often seen in 
the park previously), but a second improved 
view of it after we had all looked at Rob’s 
find, showed that it was in fact a Greater 
Glider — Petauroides volans. It was a dark 
glider, and at the second view, we saw its long 
black tail hanging down and its white chest 
showed clearly. Rob’s sighting across the 
track was hard to get a clear view of, but was 
eventually confirmed as a Koala, the only one 
we found on this excursion. 
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Nothing was seen in Lyndons Clearing and we 
continued on up around the Fosters Gully 
Nature Walk. We had another quiet spell 
(except that the boobook was _ still 
boobooking) and I paused to admire the young 
new fronds of the Gristle Fern, which were 
growing beside the track. All the new fronds 
were a gorgeous bronze colour. Even at night I 
can’t quite stop looking at all the plants! 


The next discovery was a surprising one for a 
spotlight walk on such a dry warm night. After 
once (many years ago) finding an Owlet 
Nightjar on the ground on a spotlight walk in 
the park, I make a point of examining the 
ground in the spotlight as well as the trees and 
shrubs around us. Sitting right in the middle 
of the track, was an Eastern Pobblebonk or 
Eastern Banjo Frog — Limnodynastes dumerili. 
The track was bone dry and it seemed a most 
unlikely spot to encounter this frog. It was a 
fairly large frog as frogs in this area go, but 
was nevertheless small for a Pobblebonk and 
was only an immature frog. This frog is a 
burrowing animal and I sometimes encounter 
them in my garden when turning over the soil. 


While we were all looking at the frog, Rob 
spotted a spider walking across the track. He 
quickly picked it up and was able to identify it 
as a Badge Huntsman — Neosparrasus 
praecinctus. 


As we ascended out of Fosters Gully, another 
distant pair of eyes was picked out in the 
spotlight. This proved to be our second 
Greater Glider, but it was in such a tangle of 
leaves and branches that it was hard to get a 
clear view. It was even possible that there 
were two animals present. 


For most of us that completed the successful 
spotlighting, although I of course kept looking 
at plants and saw lots of Milkmaids and 
Sundews, Button Everlastings, one Sun 
Orchid and a couple of Pink Fingers. Rob 
reported that he heard the Common Froglet’s 
call, but that could have been from a farm 
dam outside the park. 


Back at the car park, we found that 3 of our 
number were further back and had additional 
sightings to report. When they eventually 
arrived we learned that one more Greater 
Glider had been seen and that this one was 
much closer than the other two and gave really 
clear views to the privileged few. 


Overall it was not the most successful of 
spotlight walks, but enough was seen to make 
the walk worth the effort and the evening was 
enjoyed by all. We thank the Boobook(s) for 
their vocal accompaniment to our walk! 


Ken Harris 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 18.2.2008 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 28 March: AGM. Walls of Jerusalem 
NP — Phil Rayment 

Saturday 29 March: Coolart, Somers. Meet 
carpark 10.30am (entry off Lord Somers Rd, 
which turns south off Sandy Point Rd). 
Melway ref 193H9. VicRoads ref 95D8. Entry 
cost is $8 or $6 concession. 

Friday 25 April: Study of Dowd Morass — 
Paul Boon 

Saturday 26 April: Morwell falls and 
beyond. Meet 10am Boolarra at carpark at 
start of Rail trail. 

Botany Group: Saturday 5 April at Savages’ 
— The Structure of Flowers. Bring flower 
specimens, and Name That Flower (Clarke & 
Lee). Contact: Wendy Savage % 5634 2246. 
Bird Group: Tuesday April 1 Blue Rock, by 
8.30am. Turn right off Willow Grove Rd 
down the dam wall road to the big rocks at the 
Pioneer Memorial on LHS. Contact Alix 


Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1917.82. 
Investment A/c $8699.81. 

Business Arising, General Business & 


Correspondence ~ 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — Phil has emailed 
Simon Clark re poor state of maintenance. 
David checked on Sunday and nothing has 
been done. Will contact Graeme Middlemiss 
outlining our efforts and asking him to 
investigate budget allocation. 


FNCV — Australian Natural History Medallion 
information and request for donation. Motion: 
that we donate $50 to the ANHM Trust to 
contribute to the costs of presenting this 
annual award. W Savage/J Tims. Passed 
unanimously. 

Excursion to Dowd Morass June 24 — Sale 
FNC invited to join us, and Joan Tomlin has 
suggested we may be interested in seeing the 
restored swing bridge at the junction of the 
Latrobe and Thomson rivers. Will meet at 
10am at Lake Guthridge and drive in convoy 


TL 
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to Dowd Morass. Return via swing bridge 
when it is opened to public at 3pm. 


Bird Challenge report — 118 species (a new 
record) and 2881 birds counted. Four groups 
with 28 people, and most groups spent longer 
surveying. 

Lichen meeting April 12-13 invitation from 
Simone Louwhoff — the meeting comprises a 
half day of informal talks on a variety of 
lichen-related topics, followed by fieldwork at 
Morwell NP and also the Baw Baws. If 
interested contact Simone - @ 51955006. 


Request from Reviews Coordinator, Geoffrey 
Paterson, for Interaction, quarterly journal of 
the Geography Teachers’ Association of 
Victoria Inc for a free copy of The Nature of 
Latrobe to review as he believed it would be 
relevant to geography teachers. Sent a copy. 


Nature of Latrobe sales — need to formalize 
process and records of sales. David has 
prepared a spreadsheet for members to fill in, 
which lists number of books they have taken, 
where and when they are placed and sales 
made. Each person will have a copy of their 
details, and update master copy held by 
president. 


AGM planning — positions vacant are 
Secretary, Vice President 2 and 3 (currently 
unfilled) and Publicity Officer. Alix is 
resigning from Assistant Secretary as she now 
holds 3 other positions, so this will also be up 
for election. Subscriptions due March 1. 


Owl spotting — Rolf Willig has prepared a 
program for this year. Several club members 
already involved. Let president know if 
interested. 


Jean Galbraith Scholarship — as there are two 
outstanding applicants for the 2008 
scholarship, the Trust is proposing to award 
two this year for $500 each, and one of the 
students may continue next year. Next call 
may be 2010 rather than 2009. Fund stands at 
$2858 at present, so will not donate money at 
this stage. 

March Business Meeting transferred to 
Tuesday 25 March (at Lorna’s) as 24” is 
Easter Monday. 

Publicity — Alix has got publicity for our 
events on TV — Prime and WIN. 
Conservation Matters 

Biodiversity Landscape Plans for the 
Strzelecki Ranges Bioregion — meeting in 
January decided to extend deadline. Next 
meeting March. 


Cores and Links — these areas are now being 
logged and poor logging practices have been 
observed. Phil will draft letter to Minister for 
Environment outlining our concerns and 
asking whether he intends to honour the 
government’s commitments. 


NOTICE OF AGM MARCH 28 


Positions vacant: Secretary, VP2, VP3 and 
Publicity Officer. Alix is resigning from 
Assistant Secretary, so this is also vacant. 


2008-9 subscriptions will be due on 1 March 
2008. Please note that the magazine 
component of membership has been increased 
by $2, therefore fees for this year will now be 
as follows — 


Family $38, Single $29, Junior/Student $22, 
Naturalist $20. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR APRIL 


Professor Paul Boon works in the Institute 
for Sustainability and Environment at Victoria 
University. He has been working on wetland 
systems for the past 25 years, and has recently 
headed a Research and Development project 
examining the condition and rehabilitation of 
Ramsar-listed wetlands in the Gippsland 
region, focussing on Dowd and Clydebank 
Morasses. These wetlands are affected by an 
inappropriate water regime, salinisation, soil 
acidification, nutrient enrichment and noxious 
fish species (eg carp). Rehabilitation trials use 
landscape-scale hydrological manipulations 


and community-based revegetation 
approaches. His talk is entitled “Things we 
learnt from a 4-year R&D project 


rehabilitating the brackish-water wetlands of 
the Gippsland Lakes”. 


SEANA SPRING CAMP 2008 


Where: Healesville - run by Ringwood FNC 
When: late afternoon Friday 17 October until 
lunchtime Sunday 19 October. 

Cost: Approx $65 -— SEANA fees and 
administration, catered Saturday night 2- 
course meal, keynote speaker Rodger Elliot. 
Accommodation and all other meals to be self 
provided. 

Enquiries: Hazel Veevers @ 9876 3712. 
Website: http://home.vicnet.net.au/~rfne 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW GEOLOGY WALK 


Sunday 20 April. Meet 10.30am at DSE ~ 
Office at Parkers Corner. 


a aaa a ESAS RESET oR UL De RU ONL DSTORE SONOS SS no nonernoeroersaneE near fetieoeeerpeeteenteeeeneneeeeeeeee=) 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net.au 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: The Editor 
LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by Image Direct, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T _ 
ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Send remittance with completed form to Mr David Mules, LVFNC Inc, 408 Connection Rd, Narracan 


3824. Please indicate if address/phone number has changed. 


Full Name(s) 

Address 

Phone (Private) sie (Business) eh ee 
Family $38[_] Single $29 [] __‘Junior/Student $22 [__] Naturalist $20 [_] 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ (Made payable to LVFNC Inc) 


Subscriptions are due on March I” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31” August) 
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PO Box 1205 
Morwell Vic 3840 
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Meeting: Friday 25 April Study of Dowd Morass — Paul Boon 

Excursion: Saturday 26 April Morwell Falls and beyond. Meet 10am Boolarra at 
carpark at start of Railtrail. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 6 May to Trafalgar Sewerage Ponds by 9am. 


For directions see BM Notes page 3. Afterwards at Uralla 
Reserve. Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Botany Group: . Saturday 3 May. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 23 May Spot-tailed Quolls — Jenny Nelson 

Excursion: Saturday 24 May Dowd Morass. Greg Gilbert will lead. Meet Lake 
Guthridge, Sale 10am. Sale FNC will come too. Will 


return via Swing Bridge at 3pm when it is open to the 
public (need to be there in good time). 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green % 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1** Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
- PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (MAY): 9 MAY 2008 
LVFNC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvyfne 
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SUMMER CAMP MT BUFFALO 


The club’s summer camp took place over the 
weekend of 18-21 January 2008. We stayed 
at the Bright Alps Guest House in Bright 
and the rains came! The following pieces by 
various participants tell the story. 


Saturday morning. The probability that 
Victoria would get its only significant rain 
for the month of January to coincide exactly 
with the two days we had chosen to visit 
Mount Buffalo would have seemed slight, 
but unfortunately that’s exactly what 
happened. The huge rain event that had 
caused massive floods in Queensland, 
worked its way down through NSW to arrive 
in Victoria on the night of Friday 19” 
January. 

We awoke on Saturday morning at the 
Bright Alps Guest House to steady rain. 
Somehow hoping it may ease, the 22 
participants at the Summer Camp set off 
after a sustaining breakfast, clad in wet 
weather gear, to meet our guides Lois 
Thompson and June Johnston who had 
helped me prepare our program on the 
mountain. 


Our first stop on the way up was at the 
Eurobin Falls track. Walking in and out to 
see the falls completely soaked us, as the 
rain was steady, but we still managed to 
admire and note the plants along the way. 
Shrubs lining the track included Cassinia 
longifolia, Acacia obliquinerva (quite small 
shrubs here), Astrotriche linearis, Lomatia 
myricoides and Platysace lanceolata. The 
lovely Ladies Bath Falls were our first stop, 
and if the weather had been more typical for 
January we may have enjoyed a swim in the 
‘Ladies Bath’. It was surrounded by large 
clumps of King Ferns (Todea barbara) and 
Silky Fan Fern (Sticherus tener) grew on the 
rocks to the side. Here we found the Buffalo 
Sallow Wattle (Acacia phlebophylla) with 
its large, heavily veined leaves. It only 
grows on Mt Buffalo. 


Continuing up the track to the Lower 
Eurobin Falls there were large patches of 
False Bracken (Calochlaena dubia) and a 
single flowering Austral Pelargonium 
(Pelargonium australe) was tucked in beside 
a rock step. The only other colour to lighten 


the grey day was the plentiful Fireweed — 


Groundsel (Senecio linearifolius), although I 
shouldn’t forget the lovely greens and whites 
of the wet new bark on the gum trees. The 
surrounding eucalypts were Narrow-leaf 
Peppermint and Manna Gums. The falls 
were quite beautiful, dropping in a narrow 
band down a high granite face. A couple of 
small twisted blackwoods growing on a little 
clump of grass out in the falls resembled a 
beautiful bonsai creation. 


The reward for those who continued up the 
steep track to the Upper Falls was to see a 
Rock Isotome (Jsotoma axillaries) just 
coming into flower. 


According to Lois and June we were about a 
fortnight too late for the best flowers, and 
we certainly saw lots of spent flowerheads 
of Trigger Plants (Splidium 
gramminifolium). A single blue flower spike 
on a lobelia (Lobelia simplicicaulis) was 
admired back near the cars before we drove 
up the hill to our next stop. 


It was only intended to stop briefly at 
Rolleston Falls to see if the bird orchids 
were flowering, but not only had they 
finished, but their leaves had almost all 
disappeared, probably due to the very hot 
weather earlier in January. A caterpillar was 
found which was the caterpillar of the 
Sparshalli Moth - Trichiocercus sparshalli 
in the Notodontidae. 


Our last planned stop before the top was at 
“Wadell Corner’, named by Lois and June 
for the abundance of Wadell Everlastings 
(Helichrysum adenophorum var. 
waddelliae) growing there. It was really cold 
and wet here and the closed flowerheads 
hung miserably. The drifts of plants were 
quite extensive and would have provided a 
picture on a sunny day, along with the white 
snow daisies and yellow podolepis. There 
were heaps of creamy-yellow flowers on the 
plentiful Kerosene Bush (Ozothamnus sp.1, 
previously hookeri) and one or two white 
flowering Tufted Lilies (Thelionema 
caespitosum) were found. 


Our last stop for the morning was at the 
Gorge day visitor area, near the now closed 
Mt Buffalo Chalet. Here the program I had 
prepared said ‘there are magnificent views 
and well placed seats from which to admire 
them. We can also walk around the chalet 
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gardens’. Instead we hurried from our cars 
into the stone shelter to eat our lunch, with 
the rain and cold fog even worse than 
before. A meagre fire was lit and fed with 
wet bark and sticks, to provide a little 
warmth. Ken Harris was keen enough to go 
out in the rain and identify a large Button 
Tea-tree (Leptospermum micromyrtus), 
growing right beside the shelter. He took a 
few of us to the Gents toilet to admire 
several different butterflies sheltering on the 
door. Ken photographed four, but has so far 
only identified one, the Twin Emerald - 
Chlorocoma dichloraria one of _ the 
Geometridae. 


After lunch a unanimous decision was made 
to abandon the mountain and return to our 
comfortable guest house to dry out and 
warm up. 


Wendy Savage 


Saturday evening we were entertained by 
Mary Austin’s friends from Bright, Lois and 
June, who had guided us so well during the 
day. Their glorious photos of the area and its 
treasures were very well received, despite a 
few technical glitches. 


Sunday morning. A few hardy souls (who 
didn’t know enough to stay in out of the 
rain!) drove the short distance to 
Wandiligong to walk along a section of the 
goldfields walking trail which winds through 
the town. After a feast of wild plums, the 
highlight for me was the plaque on a 
fencepost which commemorated a date in 
the 1800s when ‘absolutely nothing 
happened at this spot’. After being 
thoroughly soaked we once again headed 
back to our comfy, warm, dry guest house. 


Sunday evening: Dr Roger Briggs and his 
wife provided a wonderful slide show for us 
of the Buffalo and Bright areas including the 
effects of various fires in past years. 


Monday: For our last morning at Bright, the 
majority opted for a bird-watching trip 
around the golf-course in Bright, but I 
wanted to take advantage of the sunshine 
that had finally arrived and try and get some 
photos of flowers on top of Mt. Buffalo. 


Peter McFarlane accompanied me and we 
spent a morning on the mountain. Following 
advice, we first explored near the start of 


Reservoir Rd and found nothing new in 
flower, although I did take the chance to 
photograph Waddells Daisy — Helichrysum 
adenophorum var. waddelliae in full flower 
and a few other species. 


We drove on along Reservoir Rd to its end, 
but saw very little new along the way, the 
best being a few remnants of Cinnamon 
Bells Orchids — Gastrodia sesamoides and 
one plant of Alpine Mintbush — 
Prostanethera cuneata. The track down to 
the reservoir was closed, so we returned to 
the main road and went on to our second 
option, the Macs Point Track. 


The Macs Point Track was also said to be 
good for wildflowers. It was not outstanding, 
mostly winding through bouldered hills, 
forested with Snow Gums, but we did find 
several plants not seen earlier. Highlights 
among them were 


1. Craspedia crocata — a_ beautiful 
orange-flowered Billy Buttons 


2. Euchiton umbricola -—- _ Cliff 
Cudweed. A small silvery cudweed, 
growing in cracks in the granite 
boulders and apparently not 
common. 


3. Rorippa dictyosperma -— Forest 
Bitter-cress. This was quite common 
along the track and perhaps is the 
food that the Cabbage White 
butterflies use for food, since they 
have found their way to the 
mountain-top. 

4. Chionogentias sp. -— Mountain 
Gentian. We found just two plants of 
this lovely little alpine flower. 


5. Scaevola hookeri - Alpine 
Fanflower, a mat of white fan 
flowers beside a wet portion of the 
track. 


Besides the wildflowers, a big difference 
from the other two days, was the large 
number of butterflies. On the previous days 
we had seen a couple of Painted Ladies and 
several Small Grass Blues (sheltering among 
the low plants). This morning there were 
butterflies everywhere and I identified 8 
species. Four were common species, the 
Small Grass Blue, Painted Lady, Australian 
Admiral (there must be stinging nettles 
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somewhere near the top) and the Cabbage 
White (the one alien on the mountain top). 


The other 4 were all new to me, but I was 
able to photograph all of them and 
subsequently identified them as: 
1. Heteronympha solandri — Solanders’ 
Brown 
2. Anisynta dominula — Dominula 
_ Skipper or Two-brand Grass-skipper 
3. Anisynta monticolae — Mountain 
Skipper or Montane Grass-skipper 
4. Trapezites eliena — Eliena Skipper or 
Orange Ochre 


Along our walk, we passed among many 
Snow Gums — Eucalyptus pauciflora, which 
had been killed by the fires, but were 
recovering through coppice growth around 
the base of the dead trunk. At the outer end 
of our walk, we found one ture which 


he 


th ‘ was 


doing its best to undo the recovery of the 
Snow Gums. One snow gum was infested 
with sawfly larvae. I saw 5 sawfly larvae 
feeding shoulder to shoulder, — rapidly 
consuming a snow gum leaf. Looking back 
from the other side, 4 more sawflies were 
feeding on the same leading edge of the leaf 
from the other side. That leaf wasn’t going 
to last long! 


Besides the wildflowers and butterflies we 
saw a few other animals. We saw one 
Swamp Wallaby and a couple of rabbits. 
Birds were not plentiful, but we did see a 
pair of Flame Robins and also a couple of 
Black Duck besides numerous Crimson 


Rosellas and Red Wattlebirds. 
Ken Harris 
REPORT ON 


RT ON BUSINESS” MEETING 
HELD 25.3.2008 _ PS 
General Meetings & Excursions 
Friday 25 April: Study of Dowd Morass — 
Paul Boon 


Saturday 26 April: Morwell falls and 
beyond. Meet 10am Boolarra at carpark at 
start of Rail trail. - 

Friday 23 May: Spot-tail Quolls — Jenny 
Nelson 

Saturday 24 May: Excursion to Dowd 
Morass. Greg Gilbert will lead us. Meet 
10am Lake Guthridge, Sale (behind Police 
Stn). Sale FNC will come too. Will return 
via Swing Bridge at 3pm when it is open to 
the public (need to be there in good time). 
Botany Group: Saturday 3 May Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 6 May. Meet by 
9am at Trafalgar Sewerage Ponds - east of 
Trafalgar cross over railway, turn left, then 
right at the Willow Grove Rd, 250m up left 
onto Contour Rd, then about 3km right into 
Eight Mile Rd. Afterwards to Uralla 
Bess, Contact Alix Williams @ 5127 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $2766.82. 
Investment A/c $8819.54. 

Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 

Larger screen — existing screen is 1200mm 
square and whiteboard is 1800x1200. 
Suggest 1600 width maximum x 1200 
height. David will bring list of dimensions to 
GM. 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — Sec has contacted 
Graeme Middlemiss (Latrobe councillor) to 
follow up budget allocation for works in the 
reserve. He replied that he has asked for 
works to be done and budget allocations for 
the future and is waiting on reply. Tanya 
Brooker says DSE is interested in the 


ae EE 
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reserve as they have found Dianella amenia 
there and they may be organising signage on 
the reserve. 


Latrobe City Natural Environment 
Sustainability Strategy — Consultation draft. 
Phil will draft response and circulate for 
comment. Due by April 21%. 


Nature of Latrobe sales — discussed 
spreadsheet and made some improvements. 
David S will bring sheets to GM for sales 
members to fill in with details of placements 
and sales. Receipt books have been divided 
up so sales members can have their own to 
keep track of transactions. 


Will make new stock of club mugs available 
at GM for sale to members at $8 each. 


Web site has been updated for 2008 program 
and new membership rates. Further changes 
can be made so will suggest members view 
site and give suggestions to Sec. 


Anita Chudleigh who spoke to the club on 
The Kimberley Coast has one vacancy on 
this year’s boat trip. Leaves at end of May 
for 6 weeks. 


Interesting species of Stinkhorn fungus 
growing in a Warragul garden — if members 
interested in seeing it get details from Sec. 
Conservation Matters 


Biodiversity Landscape Plans for the 
Strzelecki Ranges Bioregion — meeting 
booked for March13 has been postponed 
further, delaying date for finalising plan. 


Cores and Links — Phil has prepared letter 
outlining our concerns to be sent to Gavin 
Jennings, Environment Minister, with copy 
to go to local member Russell Northe. Ken 
Savage will forward a copy to CMA 
Biodiversity Group to raise these concerns 
when he attends the meeting next week. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR MAY 


Jenny Nelson is a senior scientist with the 
Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research working as a wildlife researcher 
for almost 20 years. In 2001 she began work 
on a project with the aim of developing a 
reliable survey method to help locate and 
manage Spot-tailed Quoll populations in 
Victoria. This work has since continued and 
over the past few years Jenny has spent 
Autumn and Winter in the field in different 
parts of Victoria looking for quolls. Along 


the way she learnt a lot about these rare and 
cryptic animals. In her talk she will share 
some of this information including biology 
and ecology, conservation status, threats to 
populations, conservation challenges and the 
results of some recent research. 


HOW DO MGR ATOR BIRDS 
NAVIGATE? 


During daylight and Aarne sitter) 
birds have an amazing sense of direction, an 
inbuilt magnetic compass. This has intrigued 
people for many years and the mechanisms 
used are still not fully understood. Recently 
a group of neurobiologists working at 
Oldenburg University in Germany have 
added to our knowledge. They have found 
that in migratory Garden Warblers the eye 
and the visual pathway is involved in 
orientation to the magnetic field of the 
Earth. 


Particular nerve cells in the retina of the 
bird’s eye are linked to a cluster of cells in 
the forebrain that is very active during the 
process of orientation to the Earth’s 
magnetic field. We do not know what this 
looks like to these birds, but it seems that 
they can ‘see’ the magnetic field and hence 
‘see’ in what direction they are travelling. 


The scientists’ work is published and freely 
available on the PLoS ONE internet site 
(although not easy reading for those of us not 
familiar the specialist field of neurobiology): 
http://www. plosone.org/article/info%3 Adoi%2F 
10.1371%2Fjournal.pone.0000937 


FIRE AND FAUNA - A BURNING ISSUE 
Talk before the afternoon excursion 


Land managers conduct prescribed burns for 
asset protection and to maintain natural 
ecosystems, but what do we mean by 
“natural”? How often should these burns be 
conducted and how often is too often? These 
are questions which are being addressed by 
Associate Professor Mike Clarke from the 
Department of Zoology at LaTrobe 
University with his research project at 
Wilson’s Promontory. 


Mike gave a well crafted and most 
interesting presentation on Fire and Fauna. 


Fire is a frequent event in the Australian 
landscape and its management all too 
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frequently serves to polarize public opinion. 
There are those who regard it as an 
ecological disaster and those who regard it 
as an ecological opportunity, a natural 
regeneration event where the bush simply 
bounces back. The fact is that we don’t 
currently have the evidence to support either 
case. It is this evidence that Mike is in the 
process of collecting at various sites on 
Wilson’s Promontory since its last 
significant fire event in 2005. In his research 
project, for which he hopes the data 
collection will continue for decades, he is 
aiming to elucidate the floristic and faunal 
responses to fire events. 


The view of having a “good” burn is too 
simplistic as different plants and animals 
respond differently to fire. For example, 
heathlands have evolved to cope with 
relatively frequent burns, every 10 to 20 
years, to maintain their species richness 
whereas wet sclerophyllous forest require 
less frequent burns, every 100 to 200 years. 
These are only two of the 55 Ecological 
Vegetation Classes (EVC) found at Wilson’s 
Promontory, each EVC having its own 
requirements to maintain its biodiversity. 
How can any fire management plan cater for 
all these differences? * 


In addressing the frequency of burns land 
managers currently take the “Vital Attributes 
Approach” to determine the minimum and 
maximum tolerable intervals. This is 
determined by looking at plants vulnerable 
to inappropriate fire regimes. Plants need 
sufficient time to become seed bearing. Of 
course just because we cannot see a plant 
doesn’t mean that it isn’t present in the seed 
bed as plants not seen for decades can 
emerge immediately after a fire. 


The needs of animals, which have been 
neglected to date, must also be considered as 
they require hollows, deep litter layers and 
food sources. There are no _ native 
woodpeckers in Australia therefore hollows 
are created by wood rotting fungi and 
termites over time in old trees. There is a 
misplaced confidence, and lack of 
information, in the approach of “getting the 
plants right and hoping for the best with the 
fauna”. The faunal response to fire is to flee 
or be incinerated. The animals must have 


refuges and the capacity to reach those 


refuges if they are to survive and eventually 
recolonise the burnt areas. The refuge must 
also have sufficient resources to cope with a 
sudden influx in population. 


The size and extent of the fire has greater 
consequences for animals than plants. A 
mosaic of fire intervals and intensities is 
probably best, but which mosaic? Some 
mosaics are more desirable than others. As 
an illustration, a viable population of 
colonies of Black-eared Miners requires at 
least 32 km’ of old-growth mallee. 
Anecdotally, apiarists have said it takes from 
seven to 14 years for nectar flows to be 
restored after a 20000 ha fire in mallee 
country, which is significant for honeyeaters. 
Major Mitchell Cockatoos require hollows, 
found in old growth trees, but feed on desert 
poplar which is abundant after recent burns. 


There is a _ great paucity of data. 
Management techniques need to be more 
adaptive with more emphasis on monitoring 
and evaluation so that they can be 
responsive to the body of data generated. 
Research projects also need to be ongoing 
and very long term. 


Mike’s research project has been running for 
nearly three years. It involves 64 sites 
covering seven EVCs. Each site is marked 
with a galvanized steel picket with stainless 
steel tags, to withstand future fire events, 
and its GPS coordinates are recorded. He 
conducts a spring and summer count 
identifying birds for 10 minutes within a 25 
metre radius of the fixed point at each site. 
He also records species outside the site. 


His findings to date indicate that the number 
of species returning to each EVC appears to 
be gradually increasing. New species were 
present and some of the “pre-fire” species 
were absent. The Heathland EVC had the 
lowest level of bird recolonisation. despite 
the magnificent flowering in heathlands after 
fire. One surprising result was that a 
sedentary bird like the Brown Thornbill, 
which might spend its entire life within a 
hectare, had recolonised some burnt areas 
very quickly. Mike’s work is ongoing and 
he hopes that it will continue for decades 
and generate the much needed long term 
data sets. 
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At the conclusion of the talk Mike took us to 
inspect two of his sites on Mt Oberon. This 
is in the Wilson’s Promontory Granitic 
Woodlands EVC where he has six burnt and 
six unburnt sites. As we looked across to Mt 
Latrobe Mike raised the question “what is old 
forest?” We could see the stags remaining 
from the 1943 and 1951 fires towering above 
the current forest, which in the absence of the 
stags might be construed as old forest. When 
we looked at the spacing of the rotting butts of 
trees around his sites it would appear that a 
more open, parklike forest had once existed 
before the 1943 fires. 


It is quite clear that we are only at the very 
beginning in understanding the nature of fire, 
floristic and faunal interactions. 


Ken Savage 


AFTERNOON EXCURSION TO THEY 
PILLY GULLY 23.2.2008 


The walk into Lilly Pilly Gully. passes 
through several different plant communities. 
Along the first section of the track is a 
heathland of low growing shrubs such as 
Silver Banksias (Banksia marginata), Bushy 
Needlewood (Hakea decurrens ) and Dwarf 
She-oak. Along the banks we found many 
plants to identify, conveniently placed so we 
didn’t have to bend down too far. Isopogon 
ceratophyllus, was quite distinctive with hard, 
prickly, divided leaves. Ken Harris told us that 
ceratophyllus meant “antler-like’ -— an 
excellent description of the leaves. There were 
some lovely tall pink flowering Hyacinth 
Orchids, Dipodium roseum, and there was lots 
of Angled Lobelia, Lobelia anceps, trailing 
down the banks with its little pale blue 
flowers. Well placed grass __ trees, 
Xanthorrhoea australis, with tall spikes in 
seed made an attractive feature above the low 
shrubs. The heathy plants here are growing on 
a sandy, fast draining soil with a hard layer of 
“iron pan” about 50 cm below limiting the 
root depth of the plants. 


Up the hill to our left as we walked along was 
an open forest of eucalypts with the main trees 
being Yellow Stringybark (Eucalyptus 
muelleriana), Messmate (E. obliqua) and 
Brown Stringybark (£. baxteri). A very 
common understory shrub was the Rough 
Guinea-flower, Hibbertia hirticalyx (was 
aspera). On previous walks in spring it has 
been covered with pale yellow flowers. This 
forest is largely regrowth since the 1951 fires 


which devastated this area. On the track I was 
surprised to pick up a fruit from a blue gum. 
The Southern Blue Gum, Eucalyptus gobulus 
ssp globulus, common in Tasmania but not so 
on the mainland is one of the plants which is 
found in this southern tip of Victoria. 


As we proceeded along the track the 
vegetation became taller and shadier, and the 
dark, shiny-leaved Lilly Pillies, Acmena 
smithii, started to appear. The Blackwoods, 
Acacia melanoxylon, were remarkable for 
their very narrow leaves. The board walk at 
the bend in the track before it turns up the hill, 
takes you on a loop through a warm temperate 
rain forest. The alluvial soils which support 
this vegetation have been created by a granite 
downwash. Here was a family of Forest 
Ravens, their low harsh calls sounding very 
different to the Australian and Little Ravens 
found in our home territory. Two young birds 
begged incessantly to be fed, and even after 
food was stuffed down their throats by their 
parents they continued the racket. I would find 
that noise very trying if I were the parent. It 
was easy to observe the brown eyes of the 
young birds and the white eyes of the adults. 


The dense canopy and ferny understory in the 
rainforest loop provided a still and quiet 
environment with a canopy of Lilly Pillies. 
The ground was thickly covered in leaf mulch 
with a variety of ground ferns creating a 
beautiful landscaped garden effect. An 
echidna, busy feeding in a well rotted log right 
beside the board walk, provided a superb 
photo opportunity. It was far too busy 
scratching and poking its nose into the detritus 
in search of food to take any notice of the 
group of people a couple a feet away. Mostly 
we just saw a prickly back, but every now and 
then a foot or nose would appear as it foraged. 


Despite the trees being scanned by many 
people as they walked along the track the 
Powerful Owl reputedly roosting in the 
vicinity was not spotted. However those 
looking up instead of down were rewarded by 
good views of a Rose Robin. The walk that I 
had optimistically suggested may take an hour 
took well in excess of two with so much to 
stop and look at on the way. 


Wendy Savage 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 23 May Spot-tailed Quolls — Jenny Nelson 

Excursion: Saturday 24 May Dowd Morass. Greg Gilbert will lead. Meet Lake 
Guthridge, Sale 10am. Sale FNC will come too. Will 
return via Swing Bridge at 3pm when it is open to the 
public (need to be there in good time). 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 3 June to Morwell NP. Meet 9am at carpark on 
Junction Rd LHS just after crossing Billy’s Creek. 
Contact: Alix Williams # 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 31 May 10am at Jack and Marja’s, Briggs Rd, 
Nilma North — Structure of Plants. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246 if you need to know how to get 


there. 
Meeting: Friday 27 June Structure of the Earth — Scott Murray 
Excursion: Saturday 28 June W3 walk and talk. Meet 10am at W3 entrance off Boola 


Rd (approx. 7km from Tyers on left). 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1 Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 
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FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 
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Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 
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PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL Contact: Madge Vinnell @ 5127 3985 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT 2007 — 2008 


The undoubted highlight for the Club this 
year was the publication of our Latrobe 
Valley Nature Guide. The Guide has taken 
us 3 years to prepare and contributions have 
been provided by members of the club and 
members of local Friends groups which we 
have a close association with. We also 
worked very closely with Parks Victoria on 
many of the technical aspects of the book to 
ensure the statements are accurate. 


Within the Club we have knowledge and 
information on most aspects of natural 
history of our region. That knowledge is 
predominately botany, ornithology and 
geology but we do have an interest in all 
aspects of natural history. This is reflected in 
the topics of our speakers at our monthly 
meetings. For example this year included 
water management, forest management, 
wetlands, lichens, earthworms, woodland 
birds, direct seeding and vegetation, owls, 
native bees. 


This book is therefore about the natural 
history of our region utilising the knowledge 
that we have in the Club. One of the first 
decisions we had to make was who do we 
target the book for botanists, ornithologists 
or geologists or the general public. If we 
target it for the general public would we 
target residents or visitors? I think we have 
produced a book that will appeal to all 
sectors of our community and interest 
groups. The information in this book 
provides the right balance between those 
people with a specific interest in one aspect 
of natural history and those with a more 
general interest. 


The book provides information on 35 parks 
and reserves in our region. From Mt Worth 
State Park in the west to Holey Plains State 
Park in the east; from Baw Baw National 
Park in the north to Tarra Bulga National 
Park in the south. The book provides 
information on the flora, fauna, geology and 
history of each park as well as the location 
of the park, how to get there and what 
facilities are available in the park. Also 
where there is something of significant 
interest in other areas of natural history these 
have also been included. So we have 
included reptiles, amphibians, invertebrates 


and insects, for example the rare endemic 
millipede in Uralla Nature Reserve have 
been mentioned. 


I would like to thank all members of the 
Club who made a contribution towards the 
book and for the members of the sub 
committee who spent many long evenings 
editing the text to get a consistent theme and 
layout of the book. 


I also would like to thank our sponsors who 
include Latrobe City, FNCV, SEANA and 
the Friends of Uralla Reserve who provided 
us with funding for the publication of the 
book. Through our sponsors we were able to 
fund most of the printing costs the Club had 
to provide the balance. 


A very well attended book launch was held 
on Latrobe City Council offices. We would 
like to thank Councillor (Bruce) Lougheed 
and Councillor (Graeme) Middlemiss for 
giving up his time to launch this book. Also 
we would like to thank Councillor 
Middlemiss for his assistance in preparing 
this book launch and for his enthusiasm 
towards the success of the book and to thank 
Latrobe City for the use of their premises for 
the book launch. Also to thank Andy Gillham 
from Parks Victoria who also gave a short 
presentation. Representatives of our Club, 
Friends groups, Trust for Nature, SGCS, 
Greening Australia and Wellington Shire 
were also present at the book launch. 


The launch provided the Guide with 
significant publicity with TV and newspaper 
features to kick start the distribution sales. 
The Guide is now available in most of the 
local newsagents and book stores and I 
would like to thank all those members who 
were able to assist in the distribution of the 
Guide. The initial sales of the Guide went 
well with an estimated 340 copies already 
sold. We now need to maintain our focus to 
ensure that we can continue to sustain the 
sales of the Guide. 


As a result of the sales so far we have been 
able to repay our loan from SEANA and are 
well on the way to cover the Club’s 
contribution of the publication costs. 


Although the publication and distribution of 
the Nature Guide has dominated much of the 
Club’s time this year, the Club has been 
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active with its regular meetings and 
excursions. As mentioned earlier our general 
meetings provided a broad range of natural 
history topics. This year we had two topics 
on ornithology which included a presentation 
by Narelle Weston on her PhD thesis on her 
study on owls in the Boola Boola Forest and 
a talk on threatened woodland birds by Dean 
Ingwersen who currently works for Birds 
Australia. The only botanical talk was 
presented by Simone Louwhoff who gave a 
talk on lichens which was followed up by a 
related excursion to Morwell National Park. 
The botanical topics however were 
adequately covered by two environmental 
management topics which included an 
informative talk by Greg Moore on direct 
seeding and revegetation and climate change. 
Also Anne Westwood gave a talk on forest 
management issues in April followed by a 
related excursion to Grieve Nature Reserve 
in Mirboo North. Two underrepresented 
topics included entomology which was 
covered by a talk on native bees by Stan 
Glowacki and crustaceans which Beverly 
Van Praagh presented crayfish and the giant 
Gippsland Earthworm. This was _ also 
followed by a related excursion to Jackie’s 
property in Yarragon South where we 
successfully found the Narracan Burrowing 
Crayfish (although we did not see or hear the 
earthworm). We also had two entertaining 
talks from two of our members including 
Phil who showed us some _ stunning 
photographs of the Walls of Jerusalem 
National Park in Tasmania and Ken Harris 
who showed us pictures of some of the 
butterflies and dragonflies we can expect to 
see in our region. We also had a talk on the 
development of Morwell River Wetlands by 
Kevin Jones and further afield Anita 
Chudleigh showed some pictures of the 
Kimberley Coast. 


We visited a number of local national parks 
and reserves this year including Crinigan 
Road Reserve, Mullundung State Park, 
Lyrebird Forest Walk, Morwell River 
Wetlands and Morwell National Park for a 
spotlight walk. In September we went on a 
botanical walk to Walkerville Heathlands 
with Terri Allen. Further afield we visited the 
Melbourne Aquarium in March although we 
did not go to Coolart in Somers as we 
planned because of the drought. In February 


the Club went to Wilson’s Promontory to 
learn about the impact of the recent fires and 
Mike Clarke provided an insight on the 
impact of fires on the local fauna. 


The Clubs spring camp was held Nowa 
Nowa based at Mingling Waters on the 
northern end of Lake Tyers. The area 
provided ample places for walks to enjoy the 
plants, birds and geology of the area. Our 
host was Mike Ryan who was very 
knowledgeable on the local attractions and 
very generous in providing us with 
information. We were not so fortunate with 
the weather during our summer camp at 
Bright but our accommodation at the Bright 
Alps Guest House provided us with very 
comfortable accommodation during the rain 
periods. We were able to visit local areas 
and would like to thank the members of the 
Friends of Mount Buffalo National Park for 
leading some of our excursions and slide 
shows in the evening. 


We continue to monitor our attendance 
records and here we have managed to 
maintain and marginally increase our 
attendance at the Club’s general meetings. 
This year we had an average attendance of 
28.5 members and it is encouraging to see 
that our meetings are still well attended. The 
highest number was the June meeting where 
40 members came to hear Simone 
Louwhoff’s presentation on Lichens. The 
related excursion to Morwell National Park 
was equally well attended with 26 members 
present. The average number of members 
attending our excursions was 18.6. 


The preservation of the Strzelecki Ranges 
(known as the Cores and Links) has been a 
continued concern to the Club. Although the 
campaign has been lead by many community 
groups, our club has been a strong supporter. 
Our latest concern is the security of the 
buffers around the protected areas and 
ensuring the new minister for Conservation 
is made aware of our concerns. Our thanks 
go all members who were involved and to 
Suzy Zent from the Friends of Gippsland 
Bush for the keeping the club informed of 
developments. 


Finally I would like to thank the committee 
members who renominated for their 
positions in the Club. I was pleased that 
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Wendy has renominated as the Clubs 
secretary after a record number of years in 
this position. Also thanks to Lorna for 
renominating as Vice President 1 and Phil as 
Vice President 2 and Alix as Publicity 
Officer. I would also take this opportunity to 
thank Alix for her capable support to Wendy 
as assistant secretary over a number of years 
and for her continued contribution to the 
Club in her other capacities. Also to remind 
the Club that the position of assistant 
secretary is still vacant and the committee 
would welcome someone to consider taking 
on this position. 


David Stickney 


REPORT ON 
HELD 21.4.2008 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 23 May: Spot-tail Quolls — Jenny 
Nelson 


Saturday 24 May: Excursion to Dowd 
Morass. Greg Gilbert will lead us. Meet 
10am Lake Guthridge, Sale (behind Police 
Stn). Sale FNC will come too. Will return 
via Swing Bridge at 3pm when it is open to 
the public (need to be there in good time). 


Friday 27 June: Structure of the Earth — 
Scott Murray 


Saturday 28 June: W3 walk and talk — old 
limestone quarry to see fossilised corals and 
some old ‘beehive’ lime kilns. Meet 10am at 
W3 entrance on Boola Rd (approx 7km from 
Tyers, on left). 


Botany Group: Saturday 31 May at Jack 
and Marja’s, Briggs Rd, Nilma North — 
Structure of Plants. Contact: Wendy Savage 
@ 5634 2246. Phone Wendy if needing info 
on how to get there. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 3 June. Morwell NP. 
Meet 9.30am at carpark on Junction Rd, on 
LHS just after crossing Billy’s Creek. 
Contact Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. . 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1812.82. 
Investment A/c $9819.54. 

Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Larger screen 1280mm x 1710mm has been 
purchased at $250.95. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Eric Lubcke Reserve — Simon Clark has sent 
new management plan. Jackie and Phil will 
prepare a letter commending the report and 
adding comment. 


Nature of Latrobe sales — $2597.50 received 
for books. Our costs were $2884 so we have 
$286.50 to go. Have sold about 340 books 
so far. Ask members placing books to return 
details to David for spreadsheet. 


Gippsland Sustainability Festival Kernot 
Hall Morwell 9-10 May — will apply to set 
up a stall to sell our book and promote the 
club. Ask for volunteers to share duties. 


Assistant Secretary position unfilled. Ask 
Ken Harris if he is willing to take VP no 3 
position. 


Web site has been updated again, but a few 
things still to be fixed and may need original 
creator to do this, eg. email address of Bird 
Group organizer and problems with viewing 
site on Firefox. 


Supper roster — Secretary queried value of 
roster as there are still gaps, and sometimes 
listed people do not attend meeting, yet 
members readily volunteer on the night. 
Decided to keep roster. 


Naturalists — need to print 85 as our 
membership has risen. Expect an increase of 
$30 in price so should investigate other 
printers, eg. Officeworks, LV Printers. 


Eric Lubcke slides and copies of Naturalists 
donated to Morwell Historical Society. Will 
enquire about number of slides with the 
view to looking through them to choose 
those suitable for keeping. Will take past 
Naturalists only if a club member is 
interested in having them. 


About 10 plant books have been donated to 
the club; will offer them to members for a 
donation. 
WGCMA flyer inviting people to Seaspray 
for input to plan projects in Mullundung-90 
Mile Beach area — 8 May 10-2. 

Greening Australia Workshop on 
Shelterbelts & Production to be held on 
Glengarry properties 2 May 10-2. 
Conservation Matters 


CMA funding has been cut. Care for 
Country is‘a new program. More money for 


Ey 
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Councils so Landcare may need to get 
money from them. 


Cores and Links — two letters have been sent 
to Gavin Jennings and copies to Russell 
Northe (Member for Morwell). Phil 
Whiteman (HPV) contacted club and Owen 
Trumper (Manager HPV) has sent a letter to 
the club giving their point of view. Will 
thank him for the additional information and 
point out that our letter seeks to clarify that 
the Minister remains committed to achieving 
the protection of the ‘Cores and Links’ in 
line with the provisions of the Heads of 
Agreement of October 2006. 


Latrobe City’s Natural Environment 
Sustainability Strategy 2008-2013 
Consultation Draft — Phil has prepared a 
detailed response. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR JUNE 


Scott Murray is a qualified geologist who 
has lived in this area for over 20 years. He 
worked at the Walhalla Gold Mine, his 
specialist subject being peat formation and 
swamps. His talk will be about the structure 
of the earth, what it is made of, thicknesses, 
continental drift/plate tectonics, volcanoes, 
oceanic trenches and more. 


The following articles fill in the gaps from 
last month’s camp report. 


SUMMER CAMP AT MT BUFFALO 
Sunday Morning 


Still raining. Steady rain, soaking rain, 
lovely rain but not just what we needed on 
the second morning of the summer camp. 
The jigsaw came out and progressed at a 
rapid rate, much reading was done and 
cryptic crosswords were completed but, at 
first, very little botanising or birdwatching. 
Finally, small groups decided to go out and 
brave the gentle but saturating rain once 
more. 


One group travelled to Wandiligong and 
traipsed along the pathways getting very wet 
but enjoying the environment. Others went 
birding along the back roads around Bright 
and found several promising spots. 
Highlights were a Painted Honeyeater, 
Shining Bronze Cuckoo and Red Capped 
Robins. This was a much dryer expedition 
than the Wandiligong walk! 
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The weather forecast was for the rain to 
clear from the east so it was decided to 
return to Mt Buffalo in the early afternoon. 
We made rendezvous with Lois at 1:30 pm 
at Lake Catani. The drive up the mountain 
looked promising and some of the 
kilometres there were actually driven 
without the use of windscreen wipers! 
However, when we were all assembled, it 
looked as though the rain had set in steadily 
again. Fortunately this was the last of it and 
we were able to follow our program. 


David Mules 
Sunday Afternoon 


Reading reports on the Mt. Buffalo Summer 
Camp, I was surprised to find that the one 

afternoon we had was omitted from the 
reports. Having kept full plant lists 
throughout, I had the material to put together 
a report. 


On Sunday afternoon, the rain finally 
stopped. It stayed heavily overcast and still 
threatened rain, but we were at last able to 
do some exploring on Mt Buffalo without 
getting soaked! 


The afternoon was divided into four separate 
ete 


First we returned briefly to the Eurobin Falls 
which now had even more water pouring 
over them and took a few pictures. 


Then heading up on to the plateau, we again 
met up with our hosts Lois Thompson and 
June Johnston. We stopped again at Wadell 
Corner, but the Wadell Everlastings were 
still tight closed in the overcast conditions. 


We were then led to Lake Catani. We 
stopped first to explore a roadside herbfield 
and found some flowers had opened, 
including several clumps of Alpine Buttons 
(Leptorhynchus squamatus subsp. alpinus) 
and we found the Austral Carraway 
(Oreomyrrhis eriopoda) though this was 
showing fruit, not flowers. It was nice to see 
that a few butterflies were on the wing after 
the rain, although I only saw very familiar 
species, the Common Grass Blue, the 
Painted Lady and sadly, the introduced 
Cabbage White. Continuing to the shore of 
the lake we were in an area under Eucalypts, 
with quite a dense bushy understorey. Here 
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the dominant shrub was the Alpine Wattle 
(Acacia alpina) but several different pea 
shrubs were also noted. 


We then drove on to the site of the Cresta 
Valley Visitor centre and took a longer walk 
along the track to Dickson Falls. We got 
nowhere near the Falls, but we did find a lot 
of lovely alpine plants along the track and 
two of our party found a large colourful 
cricket, which may well have been the 
Mountain Cricket, but alas I never got to see 
it. The walk was across an open herbfield 
and passed a wet boggy area, with standing 
water after all the rain. Ashen Billy-buttons 
(Craspedia coolaminica) were putting on a 
colourful display. In the wet area, we found 
plants of the Alpine Marsh-marigold (Caltha 
intraloba) with seed on them and standing in 
the water the lovely little Fairies Aprons 
(Utricularia dichotoma) were flowering and 
at the edge of the pools, we found the Mud 
Pratia (Pratia surrepens). WHuddled up 
against a rock we found a windswept shrub 
of Forest Phebalium (Phebalium 
squamulosum subsp. alpinum). 


Before returning to Bright, some of us 
explored the track to the top of Crystal Falls 
to be rewarded with spectacular views back 
down towards Bright and its surrounds. The 
walk was particularly pleasing as we found 
the rare Buffalo Mint-bush (Prostanethera 


ey 


monticola) in full flower. This lovely and 
aromatic plant grows only on Mt. Buffalo. 
We also found some Alpine Clubmoss 
(Lycopodium fastigiatum) growing in a 
crack in some rocks and a patch of the pretty 


Ivy Goodenia (Goodenia hederacea) in full 
flower. 


We left to return to Bright, pleased that we 
had at least a little reprieve from the weather 
and a small insight into the Alpine flora of 
Mt. Buffalo plateau. 


David Mules has added a note that: birds 
were not at all plentiful. Scarlet and Flame 
Robins were both seen on the drive up to 
Lake Catani and Little Ravens and a couple 
of Striated Pardalotes were seen later 
on. 


Ken Harris 
DNA IN FLORA — 


There have been so many changes with the 
names of our native flora in recent years that 
it takes some keeping up with. I have always 
thought that when the scientists got round to 
doing DNA testing of the plants it would 
settle down. However after reading a recent 
article on the Australian Plants magazine 
December, 2006 I am not so sure that it will 
be that simple. 


Darren Crayn, a research scientist at the 
Botanic Gardens in Sydney and Kristopher 
Kupsch who has a degree in Botany and 
Rainforest Science and is the leader of the 
Australian Society for Growing Australian 
Plants Rainforest Study Group have 
published an article on Elaeocarpaceae in 
Australia. 


Elaeocarpaceae is a family that has 5 genera 
in Australia but only one in Victoria. That is 
Elaeocarpus with 2 species, the Black 
Oliveberry and the Blue Oliveberry, both 
Gippsland species. The article states that 
recent classifications based on large-scale 
DNA studies place the family, previously 
thought to be related to the Tiliaceae and 
allies, in the order Oxalidales. Tiliaceae is a 
family not represented in Victoria but which 
contains trees, shrubs and herbs including 
Jute. Oxalidales contains such diverse plants 
as the Albany Pitcher Plant, NSW Christmas 
Bush and Oxalis (3 different genera). Recent 
studies (according to the article) have shown 
convincingly that the Australian Black-eyed 
Susans (Tetratheca) are part of a lineage that 
shares common ancestry with 
Elaeocarpaceae. Several recent 
classifications of flowering plants include 
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Tetratheca and its small allied genera 
Tremandra and Platytheca in 
Elaeocarpaceae. Formerly these three genera 
together made up the family of 
Tremandraceae. So you will see that it is not 
so simple and we will have to wait for the 
next Census to see what the Herbarium has 
made of it all or if it has accepted any of it. 


In about 1980 there was a discussion as to 
whether the two genera of filmy ferns should 
be combined into one genus. One objection 
was that this shouldn’t happen as the two 
genera had _ different numbers of 
chromosomes. However the filmy ferns 
finished up as one genus. Is it possible that 
DNA may not be the answer to plant 
classification but rather an indication of 
plant evolution? 


Bon Thompson 
A SPIDER AT A FIELD NATS MEETING 


At the January meeting of LVFNC, a plastic 
box full of seeds was offered for dispersal 
among members. It was observed that the 
box also contained a couple of earwigs, a 
small weevil and a couple of small spiders. I 
had an immediate look at the spiders and 
finding one to be an interesting elongated 
brown spider, I borrowed a plastic bag and 
took the spider home. 


The next morning I photographed it and here 
it is: 


It proved to be the Long Crab Spider — 
Sidymella longipes in the Crab and Flower 
Spider family Thomisidae, and after it photo 
session, | let it go to forage in our garden. 


_ Ken Harris 


A SPECIAL NEW BIRD IN MATHISON 
Walking with Fay in Mathison Park on the 
evening of 2” December, I saw a very 
unusual duck swimming in the lake. I was so 
surprised to see it there that it took me a 
moment or two to recognise it as one of the 
Whistling Ducks and it wasn’t until I got 
home that I identified it as the Plumed 
Whistling Duck — Dendrocygna eytoni. The 
bird was swimming up and down quite close 
to the shore and I was able to get several 
photographs of it. 


The Plumed Whistling Duck, also known as 
the Grass Whistling Duck is mostly a bird of 
Northern Australia. According to the Atlas 
of Australian Birds (1984), the species was 
unknown breeding south of 30°S (which is 
North of Sydney) before 1950. During 
floods of 1955-56, they moved south and 
established breeding populations along the 
Murray, but even so, the Atlas (1977-81) 
shows records from North and Western 
Victoria, but none from Gippsland. 


It was therefore very special to see this bird 
in the Valley. 


It is called a whistling duck and as it swam 

up and down it showed us why as every now 

and then it gave short clear whistling call 

(perhaps calling in vain for another of its 
ind). 


Sadly the bird appeared just one day too late 
to be included in the Annual Bird Count. 


Ken Harris 


REMINDER 
SUBS ARE NOW OVERDUE 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 27 June Structure of the Earth — Scott Murray 

Excursion: Saturday 28 June Geological excursion to look at fossil sites. Meet 10am at 
W3 track about 7km north of Tyers on Tyers-Walhalla 
Rd. Friends of Tyers Park are invited. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 1 July to Halls Bay, Lake Narracan. Meet by 
9.30am at the lake end of Sullivans Track, off John Field 
Drive. Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Botany Group: Saturday 5 July Fungi Field Trip to Lyrebird Walk, 
Mirboo Nth. Meet 10am at carpark. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 
ne enced 
Meeting: Friday 25 July Jean Galbraith’s Early Writing — Dr Meredith Fletcher 
Excursion: Saturday 26 July Traralgon Creek NEIP. Details next month. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @# 5127 3208. Meet 1 Monday each month Ipm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris & 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe ® 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR. CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5 128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 
Ge eS aa aE eo ee ee eee ee 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JULY): 11 JULY 2008 
LVEFNC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lyfnc 
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A Latrobe City Trust function to present the 
2008. Jean Galbraith Memorial Rotary 
Scholarship in Conservation Biology was 
held in Morwell on Tuesday 13 May. This 
aE the first year in which joint awards were 
made. 


Tamara Leitch is a third year Bachelor of 


Environmental Science (Wildlife and 
Conservation Biology) student at Deakin 
University, Burwood, having grown up in 
Traralgon and completed her secondary 
education at St Paul’s Anglican Grammar 
School in Warragul. Tamara undertook 
voluntary work with DSE in East Gippsland 
last summer. 


Former Lavalla Catholic College student 
Claire McLean is completing the BSc(Hons) 
year at the University of Melbourne, having 
majored in Zoology, Conservation and 
Australian Wildlife in her undergraduate 
studies. Her research project involves a 
study of the Lake Eyre Dragon. 


Club members Bon Thompson, Gill 
Bremner and Phil Rayment joined the 
trustees, including chair Gloria 
Auchterlonie, Latrobe City Mayor Cr Bruce 
Lougheed, CEO Paul Buckley and guests in 
congratulating Claire and Tamara over 
afternoon tea. 


Philip Rayment 


NATIVE BEES 
Bees are a vital part of our ecology and with 
much talk of their decline Stan Glowacki’s 
talk in November 2007 gave us a very 
necessary insight into the lives of these 
interesting creatures. We were told there are 
1500 species, most of which are solitary. 
They cannot therefore be used for honey 


production. “Why is it a bee?” Stan asked. 
The answer apparently lies in their being 
split off from wasps because they like 
nectar. 


Bees have body hair and hairy legs. The 
branched hairs on the legs are hard to see 
unless looked at under a microscope. These 
hairs enable them to collect pollen from 
which they obtain protein. They have four 
wings with hooks which lock the wings 
together which makes it hard to see the extra 
wings. 

The bees from which we obtain our honey 
were introduced to Australia in 1852. Hive 
bees were introduced by the illegal 
importation of queen bees. 


Native bees are distinguished by being 
black, yellow, red, metallic green. The 
colour can be seen by placing them on a 
mirror. Red bees are. generally 8mm long 
and there are 80 species in two genera, 
Exoneura and Bramsapis. They nest in dry 
pithy stems and dead fern fronds. Blue 
banded bees buzz pollinate. They are 
solitary, 8-13mm long and nest in burrows 
in the ground. They have a 14 day life span. 
Research has been done into their use in 
pollinating tomatoes and they can be seen 
and heard amongst these plants. Females 
sleep in burrows at night — males sleep 
outside, locking on to grass stems, hanging 
in groups. 

Most Australian bees are solitary, but about 
10 species are social. The smallest bee has 
been recorded on Cape York, the largest is 
Quassihema carpenter. 


Stingless bees are good crop pollinators and 
are important pollinators of our unique flora. 


Leaf Cutter Bees (family Megachilidae, over 
40 species) are 6-l15mm long. They build 
nests in soil, carry pollen on body hairs and 
the grubs may hibernate over winter. Along 
with some wasps these bees cut circles out 
of rose leaves to line their nests. 


Bees of the family Halicidae are 8mm long, 
and nest in branching burrows in the ground. 
The Collectidae family build solitary nest 
holes in stumps and fallen branches, and line 
nests with cellophane. They mimic wasps. 
The metallic blue bee with yellow face 
markings is Hylaeus alcyoneus. It is 
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approximately 12mm long and is commonly 
seen on Banksias, hence its common name 
of Banksia Bee. Hylaeus nubilosus is known 
as the masked bee and is less than 10mm 
long. It carries pollen internally and nests in 
pithy wood. 


Predators. It is thought that the wood 
swallow may be a predator. 


We must guard against having Bumble Bees 
in Australia. Their nests do not die out over 
winter in Australia as they do in Europe, 
allowing them to breed up. 


The drought has allowed soils to dry out and 
this is thought to be a cause of dropping 
numbers of commercial honey bees. This 
may lead to flowers not producing nectar 
and some may fail to flower at all. 


Florence Blucher 


SEANA AUTUMN 2008 CAMP AT 
NARACOORTE 

The renaming of the former VFNCA as 
‘SEANA’ a few years ago bore fruit in the 
hosting of the 2008 Autumn camp by the 
Naracoorte Lucindale Field Naturalists Club, 
based in the Limestone Coast region of 
South Australia’s south-eastern corner. Well 
over one hundred participants gathered at the 
Wirreanda Centre communal area on Friday 
7 March for a long weekend of activities in 
the Naracoorte World Heritage Caves and 
nearby nature reserves. The caves gained 
world heritage status in 1994 in recognition 
of the extensive Pleistocene fossil deposits 
found therein. The Wirreanda Centre is 
located close to the most significant caves, 
and incorporates both bunkhouse and 
camping accommodation. Many participants 
organised their own accommodation in 
Naracoorte and other nearby towns, but as 
with recent SEANA camps, the evening 
meal was catered at the base, a very 
convenient arrangement in view of the 
evening activities to follow. The small host 
club is to be commended for running a 
successful and enjoyable camp, in spite of 
the exceptionally hot SA weather. 


Seven out of nine LVFNC members present 
camped at Wirreanda — whilst relaxing on 
Sunday afternoon, some were amused to see 
a New Holland Honeyeater perched on a tap 
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and using its beak to extract a welcome 
drink in the 40 degree heat! 


Evening activities 


On Friday evening, John Deckert of 
Westprint Maps gave an entertaining talk on 
the subject of locating the nearby 
SA/Victoria border. The British Colonial 
Office originally legislated this border at the 
141 deg east line of longitude. Given the 
problems associated = with _ precise 
longitudinal location in the early-mid 19! 
century, some of the first markers were 
incorrectly positioned, creating such 
problems as landowners attempting to avoid 
imposts by either state government! 


Saturday evening’s activities were centred 
on the Bat Teleview Centre and Cave within 
the Wirreanda Reserve. The Naracoorte 
caves are one of only two breeding sites for 
the Southern bent-winged bat, Miniopterus 
schreibersii bassanii. (The other site is near 
Portland.) The Bat Cave has five infra-red 
video cameras installed within it that allow 
real-time remote viewing of its bat 
population via screens in the teleview centre. 
This bat species is listed as critically 
endangered, with numbers in the Bat Cave 
down to about 30,000 from over 100,000 
several years ago. The reasons for this 
dramatic decline are not clear: it may be that 
the locality will now feed only the smaller 
population. The first part of our visit 
comprised a talk in the teleview centre, 
accompanying superb monochrome close-up 
images of individual bats. We then 
proceeded to the cave entrance at late dusk, 
at which time many animals were exiting to 
feed; the rangers demonstrated the use of 
harp traps to catch individuals for 
monitoring. 


As for Friday evening, Sunday’s lecture was 
given in the Blanche Cave, a large 
underground cavern frequently used for 
plenary sessions at conferences — a very 
welcome venue given the heat! Kevin Mott 
addressed the topic of water management in 
the SE region. He focused on the problems 
created by (i) the early construction of 
surface land drainage systems, intended to 
disperse the heavy winter rains experienced 
in earlier times — see more below — and (11) 
the disposal of farming and dairy produce 
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manufacture wastes into the many sink holes” 


in the region and thence into the aquifers 
which are the main source of water, given 
the lack of rivers in this part of SA. Kevin 
explained the distinction between 
constrained and unconstrained aquifers, the 
former being contained between 
impermeable (to water) layers such as clay 
and rock, and the latter being close to the 
surface and fed by percolation of rainwater. 
The point about this distinction, from a 
management perspective, is that the plumes 
of pollutants are quite different for the two 
types. Kevin concluded his informative talk 
by outlining recent calls and plans to redirect 
some of the waters in the drainage network 
to local wetlands such as the currently dry 
Bool Lagoon, and possibly eventually to the 
distant Coorong. 


Selected excursions 


A wide range of excursions was offered — 
what follows is an outline of those I took 
part in. 


Bailey’s Rocks and Rule’s Hole 


Long-standing Naracoorte Lucindale FNC 
member Robert Kriesl led an_ all-day 
Saturday excursion to the Bailey’s Rocks 
area of Dergholm State Park, to 
Naracoorte’s south-east, back in Victoria. 
This park was proclaimed in 1992; its 
vegetation includes Brown Stringybark, Red 
Gum and Yellow Gum. 


Bailey's Rocks are a natural formation of 
giant coarse-grained granite boulders 
incorporating green plagioclase feldspars 
(rich in sodium and calcium) and pink alkali 
feldspars (potassium-rich). The rocks have 
been assessed as around 500 million years 
old, making them the oldest rocks in 
Victoria and unrelated to most of the state’s 
granites. First set aside as a reserve in 1875, 
they are named after John Bailey who 
established a 1200-acre sheep property on a 
hill above the rocks in 1888. He later moved 
to nearby Penola township in 1907. Robert 
mentioned that a mining company began 
quarrying the granite from the site in 1970 
but a local campaign ended the destruction, 
though not before some damage had been 
done. 


We braved the heat to walk for about 5 km 
through the dry sclerophyll woodland 
containing a profusion of small grass-trees. 
We found Common Beard-heath in flower 
and a red-flowered Astroloma species in 
bud, but conditions were extremely dry. 


After lunch, we traveled on to Rule’s Hole. 
This area featured a series of holes which fill 
and sometimes suddenly drain, possibly via 
a sink hole. This site was related to Friday’s 
talk, being right on the disputed state border 
according to Robert. The excursion 
concluded with a brief visit to Robertson 
Cave , and then the beautifully restored 
grand mansion Struan House, now the 
regional offices and conference centre for 
the SA Department of Agriculture. 


Big Heath Conservation Park and Bourne 
Bird Museum 


Local naturalists Russell Paltridge and Pat 
Bourne led a Sunday morning excursion to 
the Big Heath Conservation Park, 2351 ha in 
area and located 20 km south-west of 
Naracoorte. The park has _ experienced 
relatively little disturbance, having only ever 
been lightly grazed. Pat began by explaining 
that Goyder had originally designed a 
drainage system to disperse the heavy winter 
rains of his era to the sea. Drain ‘M’, part of 
this system, runs along the edge of the park 
and eventually into Lake George and then 
the sea. Locally, it was widened and 
deepened in the 1960s, and the drain banks 
have more recently been revegetated. Pat 
explained that a plan to redirect some of the 
waters to wetlands (see earlier) will have the 
side environmental benefit of reducing the 
flow of fresh water into Lake George. 


Pat led a short walk following an old 
watercourse to explore the good diversity of 
small plants struggling to survive in the dry 
conditions. From time to time some slashing 
is done to keep this watercourse accessible. 
This area features Red Gum and Yellow 
Gum and melaleucas, and the park protects a 
number of endangered plants. Pat mentioned 
that the park contains a large Salt Paperbark, 
Melaleuca helmaturorum, restricted (as its 
common name implies) to saline sites in 
coastal SA and western Victoria. Pat said 
that weeds having to be controlled include 
Bone-seed and Bridal Creeper. They are 
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having success controlling the latter with 
“spore water” spraying; this spray is 
produced by soaking in water a Spring- 
spreading rust that attacks the creeper. 


Escaping the oppressive heat, we visited the 
nearby Bourne Bird Museum on the property 
of Pat and Jack Bourne. They have 
established a collection of mounted 
specimens of about 300 birds representing 
some 250 species in a purpose-built room. [ 
thought the coverage of owls, raptors and 
honeyeaters was particularly good. The 
exhibits derive from natural deaths, 
roadkills, etc., and are well worth seeing if 
in the region. 


Victoria Fossil Cave 


The Monday morning program included the 
‘signature’ tour of the Victoria Fossil Cave. 
From the entrance where we met our 
enthusiastic guide Susie, we first descended 
30 steps into a beautifully decorated 
chamber, and then followed passages and 
smaller chambers to reach one of the main 
fossil deposit areas. The site is of great 
significance as it has revealed fossils of a 
number of megafauna, including a marsupial 
lion “Leo” to the rangers) and a large tree- 
climbing kangaroo (“Stanley”). It has been 
deduced that Leo was a carnivore, as he had 
very muscular jaws and ridges in his eye 
sockets, presumably to keep his eyeballs in 
place whilst chewing prey). Having 
retractable claws, semi-opposable thumbs 
(as in apes) and strong forearms, Leo 
probably possessed some _ tree-climbing 
ability. Stanley is known also to have had 
such an ability, as he had longer and stronger 
arms than today’s kangaroos and a large 
single toe on each back leg (to assist with 
elevation and tree-foraging?). 


Following on, we were taken to the fossil 
research laboratory on site. Here, scientists 
and graduate students linked with Flinders 
University undertake the time-consuming 
work of sifting and sorting excavated 
material and attempting to piece together 
and classify fossil specimens. 


Philip Rayment 


The report of the SEANA AGM held at the 
camp will appear next month. (Ed) 


MORWELL RIVER WETLANDS 


Our visit to Morwell River Wetlands for our 
March excursion was due in part to the dry 
conditions in other areas in our region. Our 
original plan to visit Coolart was abandoned 
after receiving a report the Wetlands there 
were dry as other areas in Morning 
Peninsula, There was little water in 
Edithvale Wetlands and Seaford Swap was 
dry. We were also surprised to hear that 
even Sale was dry in spite of the flooding 
rains in December. 


It was these conditions that lead us to decide 
to go to Morwell River Wetlands. Although 
the water levels were low it did support a 
large number of water birds attracted to the 
wetlands due to the dry conditions 
elsewhere. 


The low water level enabled us to access to 
the large island that allowed us to get good 
views of almost the entire wetlands on the 
south side of the highway. This is not always 
possible when the water level is at its 
‘normal’ level which restricts much of the 
wetlands from sight 


We are very fortunate to have these wetlands 
in our region which have been well 
developed and managed by International 
power Hazelwood. Over the years that I 
have been surveying the wetlands I have 
recorded 120 species since 2002. 


Many of the summer visitors have departed 
at this time of the year. The Latham’s Snipe, 
Black-shouldered Stilts and Reed Warblers 
had gone. The snipe on their way to their 
breeding grounds in Japan and the stilts 
dispersed after a successful breeding year at 
the wetlands. This is only the second year I 
had observed them breeding at the wetland 
and this year I only saw one fledging. The 
warblers arrive in August — October and 
most disperse to northern parts of Australia, 
Asia and North Africa in the winter. Some 
reed warblers may still be present but in 
small numbers and would be difficult to 
detect when not calling 


Gone also were the large flock of spoonbills 
which I saw only last week when there was a 
flock of 25 Royal Spoonbills with 10 
Yellow-billed Spoonbills 
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In spite of a reduction in the numbers of 
water birds since the previous week the 
diversity was good. There were both species 
of spoonbills, two species of ibis and the 
two species of heron included a white- 
necked heron which was first sighted in 
January with a juvenile bird. Unfortunately 
the Little Egret was no longer present (an 
unusual bird for inland freshwater wetlands) 
but there was one remaining Great Egret 
now in its non breeding plumage with a 
bright yellow bill. 


It was a good day for birds of prey with five 
species sighed. The best sighting was a 
Sparrowhawk mobbing a Whistling Kite. 
The Sparrowhawk then proceeded to 
abandon the chase and glided right over our 
heads giving us excellent views of its 
plumage and square tail. The heavy barring 
on its underbelly and size indicated it was a 
juvenile female. [t was also a first year bird 
because unlike the Brown Goshawk they 
moult directly from their juvenile plumage 
to adult plumage. The Goshawk retains 
some of its juvenile plumage to its second 
year immature stage 


The sighting of a Little Grass Bird was 
probably the bird of the day. The Little 
Grass Bird lives and breeds in reed beds and 
probably remains here throughout the year. 
However it remains silent in the winter 
months and is not seen very often. 


It was surprising that there were not many 
honeyeaters; Surprising because the 
Eucalyptus Strzeleckii was still in flower. 
The Strzeleckii were originally planted 
between 1999 and 2001 and now support a 
good diversity of honeyeaters. A large flock 
of Brown-headed Honeyeaters were difficult 
to see in the heavy foliage but their contact 
calls enabled us to identify them 


We were very fortunate that Kevin Jones 
was able to accompany us and show us some 
of the more recent developments in the 
wetlands. Some of these developments 
included the planting of native grasses have 
commenced, predominately Poa sp (Tussock 
Grass) and Lomandra Longifolia (Mat 
Rush). In 2007 some 16,000 Poa sp were 
planted adjacent to the river from seeds 
obtained locally. Also 215 Dianella Amoena 


~ (Matted Flax Lily) were planted as part of 


the DSE’s recovery plan for this species. 


Our thanks go to Kevin for giving us access 
to the wetlands and accompanying us on our 
excursion. 


Bird List 

Black Swan Spotted Turtle Dove 
Pascific Black Duck  Galah 

Grey Teal Superb Fairy Wren 
Chestnut Teal Red Wattlebird 


Little Black Cormorant White-eared H’ eater 
Little Pied Cormorant New Holland H’eater 
Great Cormorant Brown-headed H’eater 
Australian Pelican White-fronted Chat 
Purple Swamphen Eastern Yellow Robin 


Eurasian Coot Golden Whistler 
White-faced Heron Rufous Whistler 
White-necked Heron Grey Shrikethrush 
Great Egret Grey Fantail 

Australian White Ibis Magpie Lark 
Straw-necked Ibis Blk-faced Cuckoo-shrike 
Royal Spoonbill Australian Magpie 


Yellow-billed Spoonbill Little Raven 
Black-shouldered Kite Silvereye 

Whistling Kite Welcome Swallow 
Wedge-tailed Eagle | Golden-headed Cisticola 
Swamp Harrier Little Grassbird 
Collared Sparrowhawk Common Blackbird 
Black-fronted Dotterel Common Starling 
Masked Lapwing 


David Stickney 


REPORT ON 
HELD 19.5.2008 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 27 June: The Structure of the Earth 
— Scott Murray 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Saturday 28 June: Geological excursion to 
look at fossil sites. Meet W3 track about 
7km north of Tyers on Tyers-Walhalla Rd. 
Friends of Tyers Park are invited. 


Friday 25 July: Jean Galbraith’s Early 
Writing — Dr Meredith Fletcher 


Saturday 26 July: Traralgon Creek 
Neighbourhood Environment Improvement 
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Ne errr are a aa aa 


Plan (NEIP). Will ask President about 
possible arrangements. 


Botany Group: Saturday 5 July Fungi 
Field Trip to Lyrebird Walk, Mirboo North. 
Meet 10am at carpark. Contact: Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 1 July. Halls Bay, 
Lake Narracan Meet by 9.30am at the lake 
end of Sullivans Track, off John Field Drive. 
Contact Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $825.77. 
Investment A/c $10819.54. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Gippsland Sustainability festival at Kernot 
Hall — Club stall was successful with book 
sales and club promotion. 


Website still needs to be made to work for 
Firefox. 


Greening Australia events — would be better 
if we were given more advance notice so we 
can promote them at meetings. Will contact 
Tim Gazzard. 


Assistant Secretary position still unfilled. 


Motion: To appoint Ken Harris to casual 
vacancy of VP no3. P Rayment/A Williams. 
Passed unanimously. 


Naturalist printing — will change to LV 
Printers at $71.50 for 85 copies as current 
printers Image Direct have increased price to 
$110.40. 


Eric Lubcke material at Morwell Historical 
Society — Phil will look at the slides and Ken 
Smith would like the copies of the 
Naturalists. 


Moe-Yallourn Railtrail - a new committee 
has made contact recognizing our past 
assistance and hoping we can help out in the 
future. Will offer to help with plant work. 
Botany Group may put it on their program. 


Container deposit system — invitation to 
send submission to Senate enquiry. Club 
will not respond as it is not entirely relevant 
to our charter, but will make info available 
for members if they wish to make individual 
submissions. 


Traralgon RRCR A Trip to Kickhorse 
Canyon book launch 22 May in the Canyon. 
Jean Galbraith Scholarship — award function 


13 May attended by Phil, Gill and Bon. Two 
recipients: Tamara Leitch, 3 Year student 


at Deakin University in Wildlife & 
Conservation Biology, and Claire McLean, 
Honours student at Melbourne University in 
Australian Fauna. 


Conservation Matters 


Cores and Links — have not received a reply 
from Gavin Jennings so will send another 
letter asking for a response. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR JULY 


Dr Meredith Fletcher is Director of the 
Centre for Gippsland Studies and a historian 
at Monash University Gippsland. Her 
research interests include Gippsland and 
community history, heritage issues and 
urban history. Her Monash University 
doctoral thesis, Digging Up People for Coal, 
a History of Yallourn focussed on town 
planning, regional development, an analysis 
of association with place and a study of 
artefacts and memory. Meredith is also 
editor of the Gippsland Heritage Journal, an 
innovative community history journal that 
publishes contributions from academic, local 
and public historians. She is currently 
researching the life and work of Gippsland’s 
noted botanist and garden writer, Jean 
Galbraith. 


WALLS OF JERUSALEM NP 28.3.2008 


Philip Rayment. gave us an_ excellent 
presentation of a three day hike that he 
enjoyed in April ’07. His well researched 
talk has been published in the June ’07 
edition of Latrobe Valley Naturalist [lucky 
me!]. It is worth reading again to appreciate 
the geology and human history of this rather 
wild and wonderful area in the central 
highlands of Tasmania. The photos were 
very atmospheric, capturing the greys and 
subtle greens of the dolerite cliffs and peaks, 
cushion plants, lichens, mosses, conifers, 
and woodlands. Some were dotted with the 
bright pink mountain berry, Leptecophylla 
juniperina and another depicted the brilliant 
red fruit of the Tasmanian Mountain Rocket, 
Bellendena montana. Even the damp skies 
seemed appealing and that ‘oh so 
Tasmanian’ vista of diamond like tarns 
dotting the never ending landscape was 
irresistible, it’s on my list of places to visit 
one day! 


Julie Parker 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: ~ Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
ENC Inc. Mrs W Savage each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@@® 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net.au 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@® 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: The Editor 
LVENC Inc. . Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by LV Printers, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T 
ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 


~ 
see ee rrr ee -- 


SUBSCRIPTIONS : 
Send remittance with completed form to Mr David Mules, LVFNC Inc, 408 Connection Rd, Narracan 
3824. Please indicate if address/phone number has changed. 


Full Name(s) 
Address 


Phone (Private) (Business) __ ; 
Family $38 [_| Single $29 [_] _ Junior/Student $22[__ | Naturalist $20 [__] 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ (Made payable to LVENC Inc) 

Subscriptions are due on March 1” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31 * August) 


LATROBE VALLEY NATURALIST 


If undeliverable return to: SURFACE 


PO Box 1205 
Morwell Vic 3840 MAIL 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 

Meeting: Friday 25 July Jean Galbraith’s Early Writing — Dr Meredith Fletcher 

Excursion: Saturday 26 July Traralgon Creek NEIP. Meet 10am at carpark in front of 
Amigo Mexican Restaurant, Traralgon, (corner Highway 
and Whittakers Rd, near Victory Park). 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 5 August to Crinigan Rd Reserve, and Wirilda in 


afternoon. Meet by 9.30am in carpark at Crinigan Rd. 
Contact: Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Botany Group: Saturday 2 August - Eucalypts field trip to Mathison 
Park. Meet 10am at Mackeys Rd carpark. Contact: 
Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 

Meeting: Friday 22 August Broome Bird Observatory — Geoff and Joan McDonald 


Excursion: Saturday 23 August Baths Road Reserve, Mirboo North. Meet 10am at 
carpark opposite old Shire Hall (near BBQ and toilets). 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 
FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 
VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes & 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 
ef SES ae ie osu 2 a ee Rao? Pees ety ces 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (AUGUST): 8 AUGUST 2008 
LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfnc 
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A VORACIOUS ASSASSIN | 


March, in Australia, is the beginning of 
Autumn, and there is not a lot in flower in 
the garden. One plant is flowering profusely, 
the Garlic Chives — Allium tuberosum. Not 
only are they flowering well, but they are 
very attractive to insects. 


i i eae 
As well as the butterflies, there are lots of 
flies and bees. 


The bees 

, include 
honey bees, 
but also a lot 
of little Reed 
Bees 


Butterflies are numerous on the flowers. I 
have seen Cabbage Whites, Meadow Argus » lil 
and Common Grass Blues, but most Exoneura bicolor 
commonly two sorts of skippers. 


First is the Dispar Skipper — 
Dispar compacta. — 


p 


. 


I also for one tiny, little (unidentified) 
moth feeding at the flowers. 


oF oer 
Be er, Rie A Re 


This little skipper was very common on the 
flowers in late February, with sometimes 6 
or more feeding at the same time. 


Less common but still pretty regular is one 


of the smallest of the skippers, the Yellow- 
banded Dart — Ocybadistes walkeri. 
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All these insects were feeding on the 
flowers, gathering either nectar or pollen. 


On the 3" March I spotted a villain sharing 
at the feast. I found a lovely red Assassin 
Bug, on a flower-head, but it was not 
feeding on the flowers, it had its long slender 
beak sunk into one of the flies and was 
feeding on the fly. 


I caught it and posed it on a leaf (still 
holding the fly) for some photos. 


I then collected it, in the hope of later getting 
a full identification. 


Five days later, I was watching the insects on 
the flowers again and I saw another assassin 
bug on the same flowers, and again it had a 
fly impaled on its beak. I took some more 
pictures this time without disturbing 


I was getting interested in this bug, so I 
started watching it regularly. Later in the day 
I saw it with another fly and a bit later still, I 
saw it for the first time without its prey. | 
wanted a picture of the bug on its own, so I 
went and got my camera. By the time I had 
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returned, yet another fly was being 
consumed. There may be many more, but I 
am sure that it ate at least three flies on that 
day. I did later get a picture of the bug 
without a fly. 


The next day I watched for it again. During 
the morning the flowers are in shade, and I 
Saw no insects on the flowers at all, but by 
lunch time the assassin was back and again 
had a fly pierced by its beak. I wanted to see 
the assassin at work, so when, in the 
afternoon, I found the bug on a flower-head 
on its own, I stayed and watched closely. 
Twice I saw flies land near the bug on the 
flower-head, and each time the bug made a 
quick movement, but the fly escaped 

ed. A third time a fly landed just out 
of reach and the bug raised its head and beak 
and one front leg. The fly moved closer to 
the bug and as I watched the bug plunged its 
beak into the fly and the fly was doomed. I 
believe that the bug digests the inside of the 
Ly and sucks them up, discarding the empty 
shell. 


All these food items had been flies, possibly 
all of the same species, but on the third day 
the bug was present again on its own on a 
flower-head. I had my camera, but needed to 
change lens. When I was ready, the bug had 
Just struck on its latest prey, which this time 
was not a fly, but one of the little red and 
black Reed Bees. This last picture shows the 
Assassin just after plunging its beak into the 
Reed Bee and shows what an effective 
weapon it is! 
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We were looking on it as a welcome 
predator while it ate flies, but were sorry to 
see that bees are also on his diet! 


PS. After writing this, I wandered back to 
the garlic chives, while my wife proof-read 
the article. The Assassin was resting below 
the flower-heads (digesting a large meal 
perhaps), but I realised that he was not the 
only predator stalking the garlic chives. On 
one of the flower-heads, I spotted a little 
Flower Spider — Diaea evanida. The spider 
was down among the flowers and I lifted it 
on my finger. It immediately abseiled down 
a thread and I arranged that it land on top of 
the flowers. It stayed where it landed and 
when I moved in close to take a photograph, 
I found that the spider had also caught a fly 
on the flower-heads and had its fangs buried 
in the body of the fly. - 


a 


A second predator was benefiting from the 
attraction of the flowers. Quite a complete 
little ecosystem on a small patch of garlic 
chives! 

Ken Harris 


STUDY OF DOWD MORASS 


Since studying botany and microbiology 
Paul Boon has worked on an interesting 
array of freshwater and saltwater projects. 
As the head of the Institute of Sustainability 
and Innovation at Victoria University St 
Albans the professor supervised the research 
and development project at Dowd Morass, 
part of the RAMSAR listed Lake Wellington 
wetlands. 


The investigation of this important waterbird 
nesting site, has been made possible by 
funding and support from Land and water 
Australia, Murray-Darling Commission, 
Parks Victoria, Monash University, West 
Gippsland CMA, Gippsland Coastal Board, 
Victoria University, Field and Game 
Australia, bhpbilliton, ESSO, FNCV, 
Gippsland Water and Water Watch.. 


Basically the project was undertaken to 
“quantify the ecological condition of the 
Morass and the factors contributing to its 
degradation, and then investigate realistic 
methods for arresting and .... reverse these 
changes”. The morass or swamp has been 
degraded by an inappropriate water regime 
and secondary salinisation, so that the 
dominant Swamp Paperbark, Melaleuca 
ericifolia, are dying and there is no 
recruitment of young plants. 
Since 2003, Paul and his team of Honours 
and PhD students and Research Fellows 
have worked to satisfy the following aims: 

1) Identify the values of the wetland to 


the community (mostly members of 
the Field and Game and Field 


Naturalists). 

2) Collect historical and current 
information on, Hydrology, Water 
quality, Sediment Quality and 
Vegetation. 


3) Describe the historical changes using 
RAAF photography beginning in the 
1950’s. 

4) Identify the impact of water regime 
(wetting and drying cycle) on the 
vegetation. 

5) Assess the condition of the wetland. 


6) Determine the proportion of sexual 
and vegetative reproduction in the 
vegetation. Identify the conditions 


(mn 
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required for germination of the main 
plant species. 


7) Assess the effect of large-scale 
manipulation of water regime 
compared to active revegetation with 
the assistance of the Sale Field and 
Game and Field Naturalist Clubs. 


8) Improve management. 


9) Communicate with and involve the 
local community to build their 
understanding of the activities 
(www.wetland-ecology.info). 


Paul’s talk covered a multitude of interesting 
findings; some that caught my attention 
follow. 


When the Lakes Entrance was artificially 
opened in 1966, ECF Bird argued that it 
would lead to the salinisation of the entire 
Gippsland Lakes complex’. He also 
predicted that the dominant Common Reed 
or Phragmites australis would become 
dominated by Mericifolia and that the area 
of salt marsh would increase. 


Saline water is sometimes pushed up the 
Latrobe River from the Lakes by wind and 
water level rises due to floods in the other 
rivers like the Mitchell. Levy banks divide 
the morass internally and from the river. The 
levies made it possible to experiment on a 
large scale and compare the effect of 
different water levels on germination and 
planting. 


As few other wetlands have survived along 
the rivers dense populations of Ibis nest in 
the SP of Dowd Morass and create eutrophic 
conditions. 


Clonal plants dominate the lower areas of 
wetland, predominantly M. ericifolia and P. 
australis, as they can efficiently share and 
transport resources within the one plant. 
Genetic analysis showed that some M. 
ericifolia plants covered an average of 1800 
square meters each and that there were about 
7 clones per Ha. Photographic records 
indicated that M. ericifolia plants expanded 
rapidly between 1 and 8 years of age but 
their size peaked between 30 and 40 years. 


Acid sulphate soils occur in many wetland 
systems along the Australian east coast. 
Drying them out is dangerous as the soils 
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sulphides can oxidize to form sulphuric acid, 
with a pH of 2. In turn these conditions can 
strip heavy metals from the sediments, 
releasing them into the water killing fish. 


Several pond experiments were undertaken 
to understand the effect of salinity, 
temperature, water depth and light on M. 
ericifolia seed germination and seedling 
survival. The germination of M. ericifolia 
was reduced by both higher salt 
concentrations and temperature. Root hairs 
are only produced under good conditions 
(including low salinity) and are required for 
seedling survival. 


The first two revegetation trials at Dowd 
Morass used over 1,000 M._ ericifolia 
seedlings each and were monitored for 8-12 
months to compare the effect of 


1) Water depth - dry, waterlogged (1 cm 
deep), and flooded (9 cm deep), 
using tube stock of different 
age/height, 4 month/16 cm and 6 
month/50cm. 


2) Planting with a Hamilton planter 
versus mattock with shallow flooding 
or deep flooding. 


A smaller trial compared the survival of 15 
tube stock for 5 months 


3) Placed either in or beside Paspalum 
distichium hummocks surrounded by 
10cm deep water. 


To see if liming affected revegetation 
success 400 tube stock were planted in 
mounds 
4) With either 0, 25 or 75g of dolomite 
lime-results are not known at present. 


Conclusions In the field taller, older tube 
stock could better withstand shallow 
inundation. Increasing either water depth 
and/or salt concentration reduced M™. 
ericifolia seedling survival. 


Restoration 


Natural systems have resilience and if 
change has not been too drastic they may not 


need much help to reach a stable state again. 


Systems that have been extensively altered, 
like the Dowd Morass, require a great deal 
of effort to regain stability and balance. 


In conclusion Paul wanted to stress 
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1) Knowledge of the ecology of key species 
is fundamental to good management. 


2) Historical data about vegetation is 
valuable - aircraft based photography 
practice 


3) Hydrological manipulation of wetlands is 
risky: vandalism - despite undertaking 
community involvement and 
communication, possibility of flood or 
inundation with saline water, equipment 
failure and low statistical power. 


4) Revegetation of coastal wetlands with M. 
ericifolia tube stock is likely to be 
unsuccessful. If planting use older and taller 
tube stock and plant in elevated positions, 
like in hummocks, to minimise 
waterlogging, salinity and the presence of 
acid sulphate soils. 


Paul gave us an insight into how it is 
possible to undertake a series of basic 
scientific studies; community, _ history, 
sediments, hydrology, water quality and 
plant recruitment, use the findings to 
develop further investigations and improve 
management outcomes. 


' Ecology and Management of the Lake Wellington 
wetlands, Gippsland Lakes: A report on the R&D project, 
2003-2006, Paul Boon et al, Monash University and 
Victoria University, April 2007 


Jenny Porter 
REPORT ON 
HELD 23.6.2008 
General Meetings & Excursions 

Friday 25 July: Jean Galbraith’s Early 
Writing — Dr Meredith Fletcher 


Saturday 26 July: Traralgon Creek NEIP. 
Meet 10am at Amigo Mexican Restaurant 
carpark in Traralgon. 

Friday 22 August: Broome Bird 
Observatory — Geoff and Joan McDonald 
Saturday 23 August: Baths Road Reserve, 
Mirboo Nth. Meet 10am at carpark opposite 
old Shire Hall. Will invite friends group. 
Botany Group: Saturday 2 August — 
Eucalypts field trip to Mathison Park, 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Churchill. Meet 10am at Mackeys Rd 
carpark. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 
56342246. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 5 August. Crinigan 
Rd Reserve, and Wirilda in afternoon. Meet 
by 9.30am at carpark at Crinigan Rd. 
Centact Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1075.22. 
Investment A/c $10819.54. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Website still needs to be made to work for 
Firefox. Will ask John Poppins for advice. 


Greening Australia events — would be better 
if we were given more advance notice so we 
can promote them at meetings. Have 
contacted Tim Gazzard who agreed it was a 
good idea. 


Naturalist printing — have changed to LV 
Printers. Have receipt for last Naturalist 
printed by Image Direct so invoices sent by 
ID do not need to be paid. Will write letter. 


Eric Lubcke material at Morwell Historical 
Society — Ken Smith has collected the copies 
of the Naturalists to keep and the slides. Phil 
has reviewed the slides, but most are not 
related to the club. Orchid slides will be 
further reviewed by Ken Harris. 


Assistant Secretary position still unfilled. 
Secretary will be away for July GM. 


Moe-Yallourn Railtrail secretary, Margaret 
Coupe would like to take up our offer of 
weed identification, possibly by the botany 
group and will contact us to make 
arrangements. 


Uralla Nature Reserve requested a letter of 
support for a funding application to Baw 
Baw Shire to provide directional and 
interpretive signage at the reserve. Have sent 
supporting letter with offer of assistance 
with preparing text on signs. 

Loy Yang Power Community Service grant 
of $250 given to club in recognition of 
community work undertaken by David 
Stickney. 


Hazelwood Power overburden dump — 
Kevin Jones wishes to select hardy plants to 
revegetate this difficult area. Would like 
input on his list of plants. Ken Harris will 
respond. 

Parks Victoria have thanked club members for 
their contribution to the Central Gippsland Owl 
Monitoring program, and presented a certificate 
and set of bird tapes to the club. 
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Conservation Matters 


Cores and Links — media release states 
agreement has been reached by HPV and State 
Government to protect 8000 ha of the Cores and 
Links. Concern is regarding a threat to College 
Creek. Phil has prepared a letter seeking 
clarification on this issue. Community Field 
Trip is organized for Sunday 29 June by Friends 
of the Gippsland Bush to visit the College Creek 
area. 


Savannah Cat — comments invited by Species 
Regulation Section, Dept of the Environment 
etc. on the suitability of importing these into 
Australia. Jackie will respond with our 
significant concerns. 


Strzelecki Biodiversity Regional Planning final 
meeting this month was attended by Jackie. 
Have produced Management documents on four 
subregions which will be available for public 
consultation. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR AUGUST 


Geoff & Joan McDonald are retired teachers 
who live in Yarram and travel widely around 
Australia and overseas. Their wide ranging 
interests include kayaking in Corner Inlet, bird 
banding, volunteering at the maritime museum 
at Port Albert and local environment work such 
as River Watch. They recently spent three 
months at the Broome Bird Observatory as camp 
hosts. 


SEANA ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


(Continued from last month) 

The SEANA AGM was held at Wirreanda late 
on Sunday afternoon (9 March). Points of 
general interest include the schedule for camps 
in the next couple of years: 

Spring 2008: Healesville, hosted by Ringwood 
FNC on 17-19 October 2008. 

Autumn 2009: Port Fairy, hosted by 
Warrnambool FNC two weeks later than the 
March long weekend. 

Spring 2009: Dunkeld, hosted by Hamilton 
FNC on 2-4 October 2009. 

Autumn 2010: To be hosted by Ballarat FNC 
either one or two weeks later than the March 
long weekend (to avoid logistical difficulties 
associated with scheduling concurrently with the 
Begonia Festival). 

Spring 2010: South Gippsland base, to be 
hosted by our club. 

Regarding the SEANA website 
(http://home.vicnet.net.au/~seana), Ern Perkins 


has recently revamped and extended it. Do have 
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a browse - contributions from member clubs are 
sought. 
Philip Rayment 


APRIL EXCURSION TO MORWELL 
RIVER FALLS AND BOOLARRA SOUTH 
PROPERTY 


When we met in Boolarra to set off on our 
excursion the weather was still warm and sunny, 
and we were lucky that the bad weather forecast 
for Saturday 26" held off for the day. Catheryn 
Thompson from the Morwell River Falls Friends 
group led our convoy out to the falls and we 
were joined by some members of the Boolarra 
South Landcare group. It was a pretty drive 
winding southwards beside the Morwell River, 
increasingly so as the cleared land and farms 
beside the river gave way to the bush. Tall 
white-trunked eucalypts grew thickly beside the 
river with tree ferns underneath. Our access to 
the falls was from the west side, as the original 
entrance from the Morwell River road has been 
blocked off. We turned onto Olsens road and 
crossed the river on Olsens bridge. Just before 
the road turns off into the falls, we passed the 
old Morwell River Prison Farm site. The 
buildings have been demolished and a cyclone 
fence erected to keep the public out. It was 
slightly eerie to see this large cleared site in the 
surrounding thick bush, with lawns and 
hydrangeas a reminder of old garden. 


We drove about a kilometer down a dirt road 
where we parked in a large clearing, which 
would be very muddy in wet weather. A well 
grown pine plantation extended up the hill away 
from the river, and pines were growing amongst 
the riverside vegetation, no doubt seeded over 
the many years that pines have been grown in 
this area. As we walked down the short path to 
the river we passed a large clump of Finger Fern 
Grammitis billardierei growing up the base of a 
pine tree. The path met the river at a point where 
it wound between extensive flat rocks, making it 
easy to cross to the other side, where we could 
follow a track up to see the three sets of 
waterfalls. The Friends group has been clearing 
many of the old overgrown tracks which 
allowed us to walk beside the river as well as up 
the hillside to the old carpark and picnic area. 


Wendy Savage 

To be continued next month. 

DIARY DATES 

Our Spring Camp Yanakie 10-12 Oct 
SEANA Spring Camp Healesville 17-19 Oct 


Strzelecki Cores & Links info day 
Boolarra Hall Sun 27 July 12 - 5pm 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 22 August Broome Bird Observatory — Geoff & Joan McDonald 


Excursion: Saturday 23 August Baths Road Reserve, Mirboo North. Meet 10am at 
carpark opposite old Shire Hall (near BBQ and toilets). 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 2 September. Meet by 9.30am at Tyers River 
Bridge picnic area on the Moe-Walhalla Road (~ 18km 
from Moe) Later going on to Rawson. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 30 August - Acacias field trip to Traralgon 
South Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark on Callignee South 
Rd. Bring specimens of flowering wattles if possible. 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Meeting: Friday 26 September TBA (Terri Allen not available) 


Excursion: Saturday 27 September Wonthaggi Heathlands. Meet 10am at Guide Park, 
Graham St, Wonthaggi (opposite the hospital). 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 9341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1* Monday each month Ipm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 3 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 
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VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


SS ar ren nent nnn emma 
FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers @ 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @@ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @% 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 
FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (SEPTEMBER): 12 SEPTEMBER 2008 
LVENC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lyfne 
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APRIL EXCURSION TO MORWELL 
RIVER FALLS AND BOOLARRA 
SOUTH PROPERTY 


(Continued from last issue) 


The vegetation was typical of the West 
Gippsland high rainfall forest. Mountain 
Ash formed a shady canopy, and there were 
some huge specimens. The upper 
understorey included Tree Lomatia, 
Banyalla, Musk Daisy-bush, Blanket Leaf, 
Mountain Pepper and Austral Mulberry, as 
well as Blackwoods and Silver Wattle. At 
the next level there was plenty of Snowy 
Daisy-bush and cassinia. The three types 
were found here: Cassinia aculeta, C. 
longifolia and C. trinerva. Bushman’s 
Bootlace was growing up the hillside as well 
as some Elderberry Panax. There really was 
a great diversity of understorey. 


On the river bank there was a very old 
Myrtle Beech which had fallen over into the 
river, and some new foliage had grown out 
from the base of the old trunk, but was now 
brown and dead, so we could not add that 
plant to our list. I had found it growing in a 
few places along the Morwell River when I 
drove further south earlier in the month. 
There was one particularly large tree 
growing right beside the road in an exposed 
and sunny position, which surprised me. 


Ferns were plentiful, particularly along the 
river and on the damp banks on the sides of 
the old tracks. There were five of the water- 
ferns represented: Hard, Soft, Fishbone, Ray 
and Strap (Blechnum watsii, minus, nudum, 
fluviatile and - patersonii respectively) 
Mother Shield Fern and Batswing Fern was 
very common. Some tree ferns near the river 
supported two filmy-ferns, the Austral 
Filmy-fern, Hymenophyllum australe and the 
Common’ Filmy-fern Hymenophyllum 
cupressiforme and bristle ferns 
Crepidomanes venosum on their trunks, as 
well as Fieldia australis, which even had a 
few of its creamy bell flowers. 


The waterfalls along the river were very | 


attractive, particularly the largest one which 
provides pleasant swimming in the pool 
below for those who know of its existence. 
Access from below required some rock 
scrambling, so one group battled their way 
up the hill and approached it from above. 


After lunch we returned to Olsens Road and 
continued on up the hill, then turned onto 
Snowdens Road which headed back to 
Boolarra South. This was a lovely scenic 
route, winding high into the hills through 
forest and pine plantations. We stopped 
when the road emerged from the bush to 
take in a magnificent view looking north- 
east to hills and farm land. We were shown 
where plantation trees had been cable- 
logged up the steep slopes of a mountain 
using a machine perched at the top. It had 
been replanted with Shining Gums which 
were growing fast and would soon reduce 
the view. 


Near the end of the road we made another 
stop to look down on John and Jill Parker’s 
property ‘Goonak’ (my brother and sister-in- 
law) on Livingstone Road at Boolarra South 
where we were headed for our afternoon 
walk. We had a bird’s eye view of the river 
where the West Gippsland Catchment 
Management Authority had removed all the 
willows for its 3 km length within their 
property. Jill described how the river had 
been completely choked by these willows 
when they bought the property in 2002. It 
had been a huge undertaking over three 
seasons to remove the trees, poison the 
stumps and burn the heaps. The different 
stages of revegetation could be seen with 
one end of the river hidden beneath the thick 
growth of trees and understorey, and the 
other end yet to be fenced and planted by 
John and Jill. It was hard to imagine that this 
river would have supported the tall trees and 
dense undertorey we'd seen at the Morwell 
River Falls before white settlement, but at 
least it would be headed back to that 
direction with the willow removal and 
replanting. 


Walking along the river we could see 
evidence of all the hard work of fencing and 
planting, and the progress made with the 
growth of the plants. Little birds were 
finding a home in the thick shelter growing 
up, with lots of wrens and some thornbills. 
We were surprised to hear, then see an 
Eastern Whipbird in there already. 


Returning to the house we were treated to a 
grand afternoon tea with scones, cake and 
slices. It was declared that I should be able 
to arrange for this to happen every 
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excursion. It certainly extended the 
afternoon as people sat around chatting for 
quite some time. Thanks to Jill and John for 
their hospitality. 


Wendy Savage 
SPOT TAILED QUOLL 


Dr Jenny Nelson is a Senior Scientist with 
the Arthur Rylah Institute for Environmental 
Research. She has worked for 20 years as a 
wildlife researcher. 


The Spot Tailed or Tiger Quoll is the largest 
mainland marsupial carnivore and second 
only to the Tasmanian Devil in Tasmania. It 
is now extinct in South Australia but is 
widely distributed in the Eastern mainland 
and Tasmania where it is classified as a rare 
and threatened. It is about the size of a cat, 
but has a longer nose and is cryptic, 
secretive and well camouflaged, coming in a 
variety of colours but always with 
characteristic bright white spots. Males 
weigh 3.0-4.0 kg and are 38-75 cm long and 
females weigh 1.5-2.0 kg and are 38-48 cm 
long. The largest recorded weights for males 
and females are 7.0 kg and 4.0 kg 
respectively. 


They are mostly a solitary, forest dependant 
species and require very large home ranges. 
Their population density is low and their 
distribution is patchy. Females have a home 
range of 400-1000 ha whereas males range 
over an area of up to 35 km’. 


Spot Tailed Quolls are the most arboreal of 
quolls. Their feet are adapted to walking 
vertically up and down trees. They have an 
opposable hallux (thumb toe), recurved 
claws and raised pairs of ridges on the pads 
of their feet. Radio tracking indicates that 
they climb trees in daylight to hunt for 
sleeping possums and gliders. Despite 
preferring medium sized mammals they are 
generalist carnivores and will eat anything 
that is ‘meat’ i.e. reptiles, birds, rabbits, 
small mammals, carrion etc. Their teeth are 
adapted to tear flesh and they generally kill 
their prey with a bite to the base of the skull 
or the back of the neck. 


The quoll’s gestation period is about three 
weeks and most young are born from June 
till August. The female’s pouch develops 
before birth, becoming very moist near birth. 


She has six nipples, arranged in two rows of 

three, and the average litter size is five. The 
young are seven mm long at birth, detach 
from the nipple at eight weeks and are 
weaned at four-five months when they are 
about the size of a large rat. Male quolls 
have no role in raising the young. Quolls 
live for up to five years (mostly three years). 
A quoll’s age can be estimated from the 
condition of their teeth i.e. at two years they 
are perfect, at four years they are broken and 
worn. Once they lose their canines they die 
from starvation. 


DNA studies of their communal defaecation 
sites indicate one female and several passing 
males. These latrine sites generally have a 
good view around and are mostly located in 
rainforest with rainfall greater than 600mm. 
Their scats are like twisted cylinders and 
have a distinctive musty odour which serves 
a social function. 


Within a home range there can be varied 
ecologies but granite outcrops are common. 
They move regularly between dens with up 
to 20 dens in a range. Their dens are made in 
hollows such as burrows, branches or logs. 


The distribution of quolls has diminished 
substantially since white settlement. Once 
they covered 60% of Victoria, but now they 
have disappeared from 80% of their original 
range and are in decline with fewer records 


each year. East Gippsland is _ their 
stronghold. 

The major threats are: 

° The clearing and fragmentation of 


habitat through timber harvesting and fuel 
reduction burning. 


° Introduced predators, notably foxes 
and cats, which are direct competitors. 


° Poisoning when they pick up 1080 
baits laid for foxes. 


e Human interactions. Quolls have a 
tendency to raid chook pens and suffer the 
consequences and many are killed on the 
roads. 


In the past, quoll studies have used standard 
mammal survey techniques of radio 
tracking, cage trapping, track searches, scat 
searches and hair tubes. However the 
logistics, protocols and expense present 
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difficulties. More recently remote camera 
‘trapping’, where a digital camera housed in 
a waterproof container with a movement 
sensor, is proving successful. The camera is 
placed at a height of one metre and three 
metres away from a bait of chicken or 
pilchards with tuna oil. This procedure is 
also proving useful with cat and fox surveys. 


Landholders can assist in quoll conservation 
by protecting habitats- especially hollows for 
quolls and prey, restraining pets, burying 
baits (to 15cm), providing secure housing 
for poultry and reporting all quoll sightings 
(including road kill) to the local DSE Office. 


Ken Savage 
THE CLASH OF THE TITANS 


On 19" June the Birding Group continued 
an ongoing survey of the birds in the TRU 
Wetlands near Morwell. 


We had 7 birders, plus Mark Bradbury from 
Indigenous Design, who are developing the 
wetlands. The weather was perfect, no wind, 
no rain (and also no sun!). 


Our main aim was to find what water birds 
we could and this was pretty successful, with 
the ducks being particularly common 
everywhere. Chestnut Teal were the most 
numerous, but we also found Grey Teal, 
Black Duck, Hardhead, Blue-billed Duck, 
Australian Shelduck and Australasian 
Shoveller. John Sunderland got this picture 
of a male Shoveller. 


mah 


Other special birds were Yellow-billed 
Spoonbill, Darter and Black-fronted Plover. 


The stars of the day however were not the 
waterbirds but the raptors. Halfway through 
our survey we were back on the road and 
Mark stopped at a point from which we 
could look across at the White-bellied Sea- 
eagle’s nest. The nest is high in a Eucalyptus 


tree and we can only look at it from long 
range (about 500 metres), but nevertheless 
we were able to spot a Sea-eagle perched 
two trees to the left of the nest tree. 


John managed even at that great distance to 
get this shot of the White-breasted Sea- 
eagle 


Slit 

As we watched it another eagle flew in and 
to our excitement it landed on the edge of 
the nest. There was speculation that this 
meant that the nest was in current use, but I 
saw that the bird was blackish brown and 
suggested that this bird was a young sea- 
eagle. 


As we watched, this eagle took to the air 
again and we realised that it was not a Sea- 
eagle, but a Wedge-tailed Eagle, perhaps an 
interloper thinking of stealing the nest! We 
realised that the reason the Wedge-tail had 
taken flight was that the Sea-eagle had flown 
close to it, and these two great birds were 


_ now circling across in front of the trees and 


the Sea-eagle was clearly not happy at the 
Wedge-tail’s visit. At one point the two 
came very close and turned in the air and 
briefly locked talons, a spectacular sight. 
The Wedge-tail then landed on a branch of a 
tree and the Sea-eagle continued to circle, 
making repeated close passes at the Wedge- 
tail. Finally the Sea-eagle made another 
close pass, maybe even hitting the Wedgetail 
and we saw the Wedgetail drop from the 
branch and seem to fall. It fell below our line 
of sight and after that we saw nothing more 
of either of the eagles. 


The raptors had not finished putting on a 
display for us. We spotted a pair of Black- 
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shouldered Kites, perched on dead branches 
at the top of a distant tree. We were heading 
that way, and when we got close to the tree, 
there was still one Kite in the tree. Looking 
round, we found the other was hovering over 
a swampy area. I hurriedly changed lenses 
on my camera and was just in time to take 
one picture 


before the Kite dropped into the swamp. 
After a moment, it rose again and flew into 
the same tree as before (where its mate was 
still perched). 


Looking at it through binoculars, I realised 
that there was a long slender tail hanging 
below its talons, so it had clearly captured a 
rodent of some sort as we watched. 


John managed to photograph it with its prey: 


As we watched, the Kite was plucking at its 
prey and we could see little tufts of fur 
drifting away in the breeze. One watcher 
saw the Kite bite off and swallow the tail of 
its prey. 


We did see one other raptor, but no drama 
from this one, in fact we couldn’t even 
identify it, but it was the size of a Harrier or 
a Whistling Kite. 

Our total count for the survey of birds that 
we were able to identify, was 46 species. 


Bird List 


Hoary-headed Grebe Masked Lapwing 
Australasian Little Grebe Black-fronted Plover 
Australian Pelican Eastern Rosella 

Darter Welcome Swallow 
Little Pied Cormorant Willie Wagtail 

Little Black Cormorant Grey Fantail 
White-faced Heron Grey Shrike-thrush 
Great Egret Golden-headed Cisticola 
Yellow-billed Spoonbill Superb Fairy-wren 
Black Swan White-browed Scrub-wren 
Australian Shelduck Brown Thornbill 
Pacific Black Duck Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
Grey Teal New Holland Honeyeater 
Chestnut Teal White-naped Honeyeater 
Australasian Shoveller White-eared Honeyeater 
Hardhead Spotted Pardalote 
Blue-billed Duck Striated Pardalote 
Black-shouldered Kite Red-browed Firetail 
White-bellied Sea-eagle Common Starling 
Wedge-tailed Eagle Common Mynah 

Dusky Moorhen Australian Magpie-lark 
Purple Swamp-hen Australian Magpie 
Eurasian Coot Australian Raven 


Reptiles Copperhead 

REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 21.7.2008 

General Meetings & Excursions 

Friday 22 August: Broome Bird 


Observatory — Geoff and Joan McDonald 


Saturday 23 August: Baths Road Reserve, 
Mirboo North. Meet 10am at carpark 
opposite old Shire Hall. Will invite friends 
group. 

Friday 26 September: TBA (Terri Allen 
not available) 


Saturday 27 September: Related excursion 
to Wonthaggi Heathlands. Meet 10am at 
Guide Park in Wonthaggi, (opposite the 
hospital). 


NN eS eee 
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Botany Group: Saturday 30 August — 
Acacias field trip to Traralgon South 
Reserve. Meet 10am at carpark on Callignee 
South Rd. Bring specimens of flowering 
wattles if possible. Contact: Wendy Savage 
@ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 2 September — Meet 
by 9.30am at the Tyers River Bridge picnic 
area on the Moe-Walhalla Rd (~ 18km from 
Moe). Later going on to Rawson. Contact 
Alix Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1,112.22. 
Investment A/c $10,957.59. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Website still needs to be made to work for 
Firefox. John Poppins will see if he is able 
to help. 


Naturalist printing — sent letter to Image 
Direct explaining we had paid for all 
printing done and had moved to another 
printer. Matter has been resolved and no 
money is owed. 


Eric Lubcke slides — Ken Harris will scan 
any useful slides and Phil will retain in 
club’s photographic collection. 


Hazelwood Power Overburden dump — Ken 
Harris has replied to Kevin Jones making 
suggestions for changes and additions to list 
of plants. 


Assistant Secretary position still unfilled. 


Boolarra Environmental Festival Sunday 7 
September 10am-4pm in the Boolarra 
Memorial Hall. Have been invited to have a 
stall and sell our books. David Mules will 
organize. 


Spring Camp at Yanakie 11-13 October. 
Need to start bookings in order to secure 
cabins at caravan park List of cabin options 
and prices has been prepared. Book by 
August meeting with $50 deposit. 


Malcolm Grant from Gipps TAFE requested 
a speaker on birds of Morwell NP for an 
Environment Course. Ken Harris will speak. 


Bird call CDs donation from Parks Vic for 
Owl Monitoring program participants — Alix 
will buy a small CD player and speakers in 


order to use the CDs when at Bird Group, 
and blank CDs to make backup copies. 


Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum _ Conservation 
Reserve vegetation management plan — we 
have been sent final copy. Ken Harris noted 
there are 2 important plants in the reserve 
not included in the list, so he will prepare 
information to send to Latrobe City. 


Gould League wants old members to contact 
them. Alix will table details at GM. 


Friends of Tyers Park have been contacted 
about Peregrine monitoring project for 2008. 
Denis Nagle wants any sightings reported to 
him and assistance with monitoring. FofTP 
would like a bird survey. Bird Group will 
discuss. 


Strzelecki Stomp help save the Cores and 
Links Sunday 27 July, 1-5pm Boolarra Hall. 


Latrobe City Natural Environment 
Sustainability Strategy makes specific 
reference to the importance of the College 
Creek area due to its high diversity. Phil will 
write asking what they plan to do about its 
intended logging by HVP.. 


Program Planning meeting Wednesday 10 
September at Lorna’s 6pm for tea and 7.30 
start. Bring food to share. 


Conservation Matters 


Cores and Links — letter has been sent to 
Gavin Jennings about our concerns for 
College Creek. 


Bald Hills Wind Farm — Mitsui & Co, a 
Japanese firm, have acquired the rights to 
develop the wind farm, stating in the press 
that there is public support for the wind 
farm. Jackie will write letting them know we 
do not support it stating our reasons. 


CLUB SPRING CAMP 10-12 OCTOBER 
When: Friday night through to Sunday pm. 
Where: Yanakie Caravan Park 


Accommodation: Cabins, some ~ with 
ensuite bathrooms, some use communal 
toilet and shower block. BYO bedding and 
towels, and food. There are basic kitchen 
facilities provided. Some powered sites are 
available - $25 per night for 2 people. 
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Cost: Will depend on type of cabin. Deposit 
of $50 per person is required by Treasurer at 
August GM. 


Excursions: Saturday Wilson’s Prom area, 
Sunday morning Yanakie area. 


SEANA SPRING CAMP 17-19 OCTOBER 


Hosted by Ringwood FNC this will be based 
at the Badger Creek Hall (VC Mullet Hall) 
in Healesville with excursions to areas such 
as Murrundindi, Mt St Leonard, Badger 
Weir, Black Spur and Fernshaw, Cement 
Creek and Mt Donna Buang. A guided visit 
to Healesville Sanctuary is available at extra 
cost. Participants will be responsible for 
their own accommodation. Information 
available from Wendy Savage, or Hazel 
Veevers @ 9876 3712 (from Ringwood 
FNC). 


NATIVE PLANT SALE LEONGATHA 


Australian Plants Society — South Gippsland 
Group is holding their annual 
Exhibition, Floral Display and Book Sale on 
Saturday Oct 18 and Sunday Oct 19 10 — 4 
at the Leongatha Recreation Reserve 
Exhibition Shed. 


Adult Entry $3. Enquiries @ 5664 2221 
SGCS TRIP TO CRANBOURNE GDNS 


The South Gippsland Conservation Society 
is visiting the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Cranbourne on Sunday September 14. Meet 
10am at the entrance to the Gardens and 
then proceed to Stringybark Picnic area. 


Information: @ 5674 3738 (Bunurong 
Environment centre). 


FROM MONASH MEMO 9.4.2008 
Boxes give wildlife safe place to nest 


Students from the School of Applied 
Sciences and Engineering at the Gippsland 
campus will get hands-on experience 
monitoring the nesting habits of local 
wildlife thanks to a unique collaboration 
with Facilities and Services. 


In the past few weeks staff from Facilities 
and Services have installed 48 nesting boxes 
in various wooded areas. 


The boxes have been specifically designed 
to suit various bird and mammal species 


such as bats, bush-tailed and ring-tailed 
possums, sugar gliders, owls, lorikeets, 
rosellas, large parrots and smaller birds such 
as pardalotes. 


The students will establish records of the use 
of the nesting boxes. A purpose built 
inspection camera will help with the 
monitoring. 


Senior Lecturer in Biological and 
Environmental Sciences Dr Wendy Wright 
said many native Australian birds and 
mammals were dependant on hollows in 
trees for shelter and for rearing their young. 


“Unlike the woodpeckers of Europe and 
America, our native animals do not create 
their own hollows,” Dr Wright said. 


“Instead, the hollows form naturally as trees 
age and are exposed to extremes of 
temperature, wetting and drying cycles, 
wind, fire and lightning. 


“However, hollows take time to form and so 
they only really occur in older trees. This 
means that recently revegetated areas, even 
those designed for conservation of diversity, 
are often lacking in this important resource 
for wildlife.” 


Dr Wright said the joint project was a great 
Opportunity for students in the 
Environmental Management program to be 
involved in a _ long-term ecological 
monitoring project. 


“This is a collaborative project between an 
academic unit and Facilities and Services 
and will allow students to get hands-on 
experience,” Dr Wright said. 


“While nesting boxes are no substitute for 
old growth vegetation, it’s great to see some 
provision being made for wildlife on our 
regional campus.” 


BIRD SURVEY IN SEPTEMBER 


The Bird Group will be doing a survey at the 
TRU Wetlands on Thursday 18 September. 


Meet by 9.30am at the TRU Morwell Bridge 
gate. : 


This is in addition to the normal bird day on 
Tuesday 2 September at Tyers River Bridge 
and Rawson. 
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Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage yh each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@® 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net.au 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
® 5144 4224. Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 
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Meeting: Friday 26 September Rare and Threatened Orchids — Kylie Singleton 


Excursion: Saturday 27 September Wonthaggi Heathlands and talk by Terri Allen. Meet 
10am at Guide Park, Graham St, Wonthaggi (opposite the 
hospital). 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 7 October to Traralgon Railway Reservoir 
Conservation Reserve (TRRCR). Meet by 8.30 am (DST) 
at main entrance carpark in Hickox St. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: Saturday 4 October —- Avon Mt Hedrick. Meet 10am at 
Glengarry Scout Hall (RHS of Tyers-Toongabbie Rd). 
Contact: Wendy Savage &@ 5634 2246. 
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Meeting: Friday 24 October Birds of Prey — David Holland 


Excursion: Saturday 25 October Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale Neighbourhood 
House (opposite the hall). Phil will lead. 
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SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre & 5674 3738 
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HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE | 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes @ 5148 3058 (Secretary) 
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FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 
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(A Brief Overview of) THE 


STRUCTURE OF THE EARTH 


On June 27", aided by his diagrams on the 
white board, Scott Murray succinctly and 
clearly explained theories of the layered 
structure of the Earth, plate tectonics, 
earthquakes and volcanoes. 


The almost spherical Earth (radius 6400 km) 
is around four billion years old. It has a hard 
outside crust that varies in depth from 15 — 
35 km under continents and, and 5-10 kms 
for oceanic crust (70% of the Earth's surface 
being covered by oceans). 


Beneath the crust is the mantle, split into 
three zones: the upper mantle 350 kms thick 
(composed of viscous (or gooey) material), a 
transition zone 300 km thick, and the lower 
mantle 2200km thick. Beneath this lies the 
core, which is divided into two parts: the 
outer (molten) core of 2200 km thickness 
and the inner solid core of 1200 km. The 
inner core is mainly iron and nickel (how do 
we know, scientists theorise that meterorites 
represent 'core' material from extraterrestrial 
bodies, and have found these to be 
composed of iron and nickel), 


As you travel deeper into the earth the 
temperature rises, at the core the temperature 
is estimated at around 4200 degrees C, and 
is due to the radioactive decay of Uranium 
(this increase with temperature is known as 
the earth's thermal gradient). At 4km depth 
(some of the deepest gold mines in South 
Africa) the temperature is 52° C, and 
workers have to wear heat protective 
aluminium suits.- 


This model of the Earth's interior has been 
developed from seismograph studies, studies 
related to the various waves generated by 
earthquakes. Scientists use a special 
instrument known as a seismometer to 
measure ‘earth movements’. These typically 
look like scribbled lines on graph paper, this 
reflects the distances and time travel 
variations of the different types of waves 
generated by the release of energy in an 
earthquake. 


The point within the earth's crust where an 
earthquake originates is known as the focus, 
and the point directly above this on the 
earth's surface is known as the epicenter. 
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There are 3 types of seismic waves 
generated by earthquakes, P, S and L waves. 
Some waves travel in both solids and liquids 
(P waves), whereas S waves won’t travel 
through liquids. As well P (or Primary 
waves) travel faster than S (or Secondary 
waves). L (or Love-named after Dr Love) 
waves are surface related waves, only travel 
short distances from the epicenter, but cause 
the most destruction. When the ground 
'shakes' or wobbles, these are the L waves. 


After an earthquake, seismometers all over 
the earth register the (even slightest) 
earthquake event. The focus is calculated by 
triangulation from a minimum of three 
seismograph readings. Curiously it was 
established that at various seismographs, no 
S wave arrived at all. Hence it was theorized 
that some parts of the interior of the earth 
must either be liquid, or semi-liquid. 


With time and improvement in sensitivities 
of this equipment, earth scientists have come 
up with the current model of the earth's 
interior as Scott depicted. 


The limit of the crust is known as the 
Mohorivic Discontinuity and the 'Russians' 
tried unsuccessfully to drill through this to 
the mantle, (as we know what the crust is 
composed of, no one knows for sure what 
the mantle is composed of). This drilling 
project went for numerous years without 
success. 


Plate tectonics (continental drift) refers to 
the movement of land masses of the crust 
over the mantle, caused by convection 
currents generated within the mantle (these 
currents are generated due to the thermal 
gradient within the earth, ie hotter with 
depth, similar to heating water in a kettle). 
Where plates move into each other one may 
buckle upwards to form island chains and 
mountains. The other plate moves beneath 
and dips down back into the mantle, where it 
gets re-melted (and is believed to form 
volcanoes in the overlying island and 
mountain chains, eg The Rocky and Andes 
Mtns). This dipping plate forms a 
subduction zone, and these are typically the 
deepest parts of the ocean (app 8kms deep in 
the Marianas Trench, near the Phillipines). 


Sometimes the two crashing plates just 
buckle up, the best example being the 
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Himalayas. The rocks on Mount Everest are 
composed of Oceanic Crust!! 


In other areas plates are moving sideways 
against each other, eg the San Andreas Fault 
in California. 


The best known spreading feature of the 


earth lies beneath the Atlantic Ocean, and is 
known as the Mid Atlantic Ridge, and 
extends from Antarctica to beyond Iceland. 
A spreading zone is the opposite to a 
subduction zone. A spreading zone is having 
oceanic crust added to the earth's surface. 
Crust formation is intense enough it has 
been exposed above the water level, and is 
known as Iceland. The crust either side of 
the Mid Atlantic Ridge is moving away from 
each other at the rate of 1-2 metres per year! 
This has been measured directly (via 
submersibles, think of the 'smokers' filmed 
around these vents, a highly sulphurous 
environment, yet life flourishes in these 
lightless, oxygen-less places). 


Crustal formation within plates (ie 
associated with continental masses) is also a 
feature of the earth and plate tectonics. The 
best example is the Rift Valley in Africa, 
and typically a split in the crust forms along 
3 arms (or valleys, at app 120 degrees to 
each other). The active arm forms a rifting 
valley, a second arm forms an inactive 
shallow sea (the Red Sea), and the third 
inactive arm subsides beneath the ocean (the 
Gulf of Aden). (The Spencer Gulf in SA is 
believed to be a dormant spreading zone on 
the Australian Plate). 


So it naturally follows some areas of the 
earth's crust is being consumed, whilst 
others are creating it anew. And overall 
some semblance of balance occurs. 


Recently, a British university found an area 
of the Mid Atlantic Ridge seems to be 
missing crustal material. This is being 
investigated and may change current 
thinking about the crust/mantle relationship 
and its semblance of balance. They believe 
they may be able to 'look' directly at mantle 
material. 


All of these collision zones are (or have 
been) -areas of volcanic and earthquake 
activity. The theory of plate movement is 
supported by studies of fossils, sediment 


composition and type, geological and 
topographical structures. Scott discussed 
plenty of examples (eg South America's east 
coast fits nicely into Africa's west coast, and 
fossils of the same variety have been found 
only in these 2 areas of the earth). 


Australia is now one of the world’s most 
seismically inactive areas as the continent is 
located in the centre of a tectonic plate. 
However in the past things were different. % 
of Queensland is covered by basalt (a lava 
like that found in Hawaii). Only 10,000 
years ago the Colac area of Vic was 
suffering volcanic activity. 


The Spencer Gulf in SA is a dormant 
spreading area like the Rift Valley in Africa. 
The Latrobe Valley has been described as a 
rift valley. We often have earthquakes in this 
area, the largest being under Mt Baw Baw 
measuring 6 on the Richter Scale. There is a 
well known fault line along the length of the 
Strzeleckis. And we know the Thomson 
Dam is built on a fault line too. Let’s hope 
that one stays stable. 


One question arose about geosequestration 
in the LV. Maybe local geosequestration is 
not such a good idea, if oil can bubble out of 
the ground at Lake Tyers, what is to stop 
CO2 (carbon dioxide) likewise escaping? 


Thank you to Scott for an interesting and 
informative evening and the majority of this 
write-up. 


Alix Williams 


GEOLOGY EXCURSION - 
REGIONAL PARK, JUNE 2008 


The June excursion was a_ geological 
excursion to look for fossils in the Tyers 
gorge. We were joined by 26 members 
including Friends of the Tyers Park. We 
were very fortunate to be led by Scott 
Murray. Scott is a geologist with extensive 
knowledge of the local area and an excellent 
communicator. 


TYERS 


Our first stop was the site of an old quarry 
and kiln on the W3 track (about 7 km north 
of Tyers on the Tyers-Walhalla Road). 


The area had been extensively and tightly 
folded. The rock face on the eastern side of 
the track provided a good example of 
sedimentary bedding planes dipping steeply 


a 
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to the west with a slope of 60 degrees 
extending steeply down to the Tyers River. 


Remnants of the old bee hive kiln could still 
be seen but had largely collapsed. The kiln 
used a reducing chemical process to extract 
the lime from the quarry and was used by 
APM in the manufacture of paper. Ken 
Smith has done a lot of research in the area 
and produced a photograph of the operating 
kiln. He discovered the quarry and kiln had 
been owned and operated by H Christensen 
in the 1930’s. 


The kiln was one of many kilns in the area. 
The other side of the syncline had a 
significantly larger kiln where the lime was 
used for cement making. The lime was also 
used for copper smelting in Walhalla and 
there were also gravel quarries on W2 track 
and shale quarries higher up. 


The limestone formed part of an extensive 
deposit called the Coopers Creek Limestone 
from the Lower Devonian period — about 
400my. The limestone had a dark grayish, 
basalt looking texture. 


The site is significant for fossil abundance 
and diversity. It is also significant because 
there are very few fossilized sites in 
Gippsland and the Tyers Gorge outcrops 
have enabled geologists to accurately date 
the rocks in this region. The main fossils 
were brachipods or lamp shells, unequal 
bivalve shells (as are oysters and scallops) 
but with totally different internal anatomy to 
bivalve molluscs. Bivalve molluscs, sea 
lilies or crinoids, mostly present as stems 
and seen as circles in cross-section, sea pens 
and corals (both tabulate and rugose sub- 
classes) were also found. Sea lilies are 
related to sea urchins and starfish and show 
the same five-fold symmetry. They have five 
petal like arms on the end of the ‘stem’ 
(really an anchoring mechanism) which 
capture microscopic animals and_ plants 
which waft by on the ocean current. Sea 
lilies and lamp shells are found today in Port 
Phillip Bay and sea pens still survive 
elsewhere but are not nearly as common as 
they were in Devonian times. 


Some of the group spent some time 
unsuccessfully looking for brachiopods in 
some strata in the lower track. The lower 
track was largely overgrown but was the 


track used for transporting the lime from the 
kiln. 


Also we found examples of crystallized 


~form of calcite. The calcite had been in 


solution and crystallized out to form 
characteristic rhombohedral crystals. 


The second site was a mudstone sandstone 
deposit in the Lower Devonian period. The 
site was characterized by its heavily folded 
structure but still had some well preserved 
fossils including brachiopods, _ bivalves, 
solitary corals (which grow today in Port 
Phillip Bay) and two pieces of small twigs. 
(I found a number of new and interesting 
plants in this deposit during my studies as a 
post-graduate student — JT) It was interesting 
that this rock broke with a concoidal fracture 
as does chert, a silica rock. Glass also 
fractures this way. The ‘Geology of 
Victoria’ describes this rock as a ‘thick- 
bedded chert-greenstone sandstone’. 


Club members then headed back down the 
Rawson-Tyers Road to W4. A short trip 
down W4 we found plant fossils of a much 
younger age — about 120 mya. Although this 
outcrop was very weathered, a short stay at 
this locality produced specimens of 
Taeniocrada daintreei leaves. The leaves 
have entire margins and a thick midrib with 
many side veins branching at almost right 
angles to the midrib. Tainiocrada is a seed 
fern and a member of the Glossopteris Flora, 
a Flora which is found as fossils in all the 
Gondwanan countries. A fragment of fern- 
like foliage was also found. Ferns are 
common in localities of a similar age both in 
the Boola Boola Forest and in the 
Strzeleckis. Some are thought to be related 
to Dicksonia. 


We were very grateful that Scott was 
accompanying us on this excursion and 
providing us expert knowledge on this very 
important geological site. 


References: 


Douglas, J D and Ferguson, J A. Geology of 
Victoria. 1976. Geological Society of Australia, 
Victorian Division, Melbourne. 


McLoughlin, S, Tosolini, A-M P, Nagalingum N S 
and Drinnan, A N. Early Cretaceous (Neocomian) 
Flora and Fauna of the Lower Strzelecki Group, 
Gippsland Basin, Victoria. 2002. Memoir 26, 
Association of Australasian Palaeontologists, 
Canberra 
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Further information on the area can be obtained from 
a report by Neville Rosengren published in 1984 
called ‘Sites of Geological and Geomorphological 
Significance in the Gippsland Lakes Catchment’ 


David Stickney and Jackie Tims 


REPORT ON BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 18.38.2008 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 26 September: Rare and Threatened 
Orchids — Kylie Singleton 


Saturday 27 September: Wonthaggi 
Heathlands excursion and talk led by Terri 
Allen. Meet 10am at Guide Park in 
Wonthaggi, (opposite the hospital). 


Friday 24 October: Birds of Prey — David 
Holland 


Saturday 25 October: Mullundung. Meet 
10am at Gormandale Neighbourhood House 
(opposite the hall). Phil will lead. Will 
record interesting sites with GPS for future 
excursions. 


Botany Group: Saturday 4 October — 
Avon Mt Hedrick. Meet 10am at Glengarry 
Scout Hall (RHS of Tyers-Toongabbie Rd.) 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 7 October — 
Traralgon Railway Reservoir Conservation 
Reserve (TRRCR). Meet by 8.30 am 
(Daylight Saving Time) at the carpark in 
Hickox Street. Contact: Alix Williams @ 
5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $1,149.22. 
Investment A/c $11,557.59. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Website still needs to be made to work for 
Firefox. 


Boolarra Environmental Festival Sunday 7 
September 10am-4pm in the Boolarra 
Memorial Hall. Have been invited to have a 
stall and sell our books. David Mules is 
preparing a roster. 


Eric Lubcke Yarra Gum _ Conservation 
Reserve vegetation management plan — have 
informed Simon Clark of the plant 
omissions, and he replied that the 
information would be passed on. 
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Latrobe City Natural Environment 
Sustainability Strategy makes specific 
reference to the importance of the College 
Creekarea due to its high biodiversity. Phil 
has prepared letter asking what the council’s 
position is on the just signed agreement 
between HPV and the State Government to 
harvest the area. 


Assistant Secretary position will be filled by 
Ken Smith. 


Crinigan Road Reserve — Club was invited 
to have a representative on the committee, 
but were unable to fill the position. Ken 
Smith is willing to become our rep. We will 
write to the committee Secretary. 


Program Planning meeting 10 September at 
Lorna’s. 


Spring Camp at Yanakie 10-12 October — 20 
on list, so have reserved 3 Family seafront 
and 2 deluxe cabins. Plan to visit Wilsons 
Prom on Saturday (Tidal Overlook circuit 
from Lilly Pilly Gully carpark) and will 
arrange excursion closer to Yanakie on 
Sunday, eg Shallow Inlet. Will have BBQ 
Bae night (participants bring their own 
ood). 


Car pooling and fuel cost sharing for 
excursions — Phil will draft guidelines for 
discussion next meeting. 


SEANA Spring Camp 2010 planning — look 
at Camp Rumbug for accommodation with 
option of own accommodation in nearby 
Foster. Try for October 16-19. Secretary to 
make initial contact and organize a visit to 
Camp Rumbug. 


Ideas were discussed re Naturalist and club 
promotion. Suggest we cost a coloured 
edition of the Naturalist. For 50" 
Anniversary of club in 2010 may print 
anniversary edition in colour. A 
photographic competition was suggested 
with different categories, publishing winners 
in Naturalist. Should prepare display of 
photos of club activities, plants, ete for club 
promotion, eg when selling books at 
upcoming festival. 


Centre for Gippsland Studies produced a 
series of photos of Gippsland Naturalists 
which we used at first VFNCA camp. With 
imminent closure of centre we should 
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consider if they will be safely retained, or if 
we would be able to accommodate them. 
Phil will get further info. 


Ollerton Road Reserve — article in Moe ~ 


Narracan News featuring Lorna Long and 
Kevin Jones asking for more members got 
good results at the next meeting. 


Conservation Matters 


Cores and Links — College Creek has been 
included in the area to be logged in the 
agreement which has been signed off 
between HPV and State Government. About 
140 people attended the public meeting 
regarding the issue on 27 July. 


Latrobe City Natural Environment 
Sustainability Strategy — it is pleasing to see 
that the club’s comments on the draft have 
been incorporated in the final strategy. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR SEPTEMBER 


Kylie Singleton (previously advertised 
speaker Terri Allen unavailable) will speak 
about rare and threatened orchids. In her role 
as a Biodiversity and Land for Wildlife 
Officer for DSE in Traralgon, Kylie works 
on threatened floral species and assists in the 
Threatened Orchid Recovery program for 
West Gippsland. Her talk will provide an 
overview of that program, particularly 
focussing on the recovery of the Eastern 
Spider Orchid. This plant, one of the 
nationally listed endangered species, is 
found at several sites in Gippsland including 
the Wonthaggi Heathlands. The program 
carries out recovery actions and activities to 
help prevent extinction and to increase the 
numbers of nationally endangered species of 
orchids in the wild. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR OCTOBER 


David Hollands is a retired country doctor 
in Orbost who has combined the demands of 
a medical practice with a lifelong passion for 
birds and bird photography. He came to 
Australia from England in 1961 and 
eventually settled in East Gippsland where 
his dual passion for medicine and wildlife 
could coexist. Now he is retired David is 
working on several new projects. He is an 
associate of the Royal Photographic Society 
and his photographs appear in numerous 
articles and books. He is the author of 


several books, including Eagles, Hawks and 
Falcons of Australia in 1984, Birds of the 


Night in 1991 and Kingfishers and 
Kookaburras in 1999. 

SPRING CAMP 10-12 OCTOBER 
Where: Yanakie Caravan Park 
Accommodation: Cabins, some with 


ensuite bathrooms, some use communal 
toilet and shower block. BYO bedding and 
towels, and food. Basic kitchen facilities 
provided. Some powered sites available - 
$25 per night for 2 people. 


Meals: Self catered. Need makings for cut 
lunches to carry, and meat etc for BBQ tea 
Saturday evening (or other if you prefer). 


Cost: Will depend on type of cabin. $50 per 
person is required by Treasurer at August 
GM. 


Excursions: Saturday Wilson’s Prom area, 
Sunday morning Yanakie area. 


NATIVE PLANT SALE LEONGATHA 


Australian Plants Society — South Gippsland 
Group is holding their annual Art 
Exhibition, Floral Display and Book Sale on 
Saturday Oct 18 and Sunday Oct 19 10-4 at 
the Leongatha Recreation Reserve 
Exhibition Shed. 


Adult Entry $3. Enquiries @ 5664 2221 
SEANA SPRING CAMP 17-19 OCTOBER 


Hosted by Ringwood FNC this will be based 
at the Badger Creek Hall (VC Mullet Hall) 
in Healesville with excursions to areas such 
as Murrundindi, Mt St Leonard, Badger 
Weir, Black Spur and Fernshaw, Cement 
Creek and Mt Donna Buang. A guided visit 
to Healesville Sanctuary is available at extra 
cost. Participants will be responsible for 
their own accommodation. Information 
available from Wendy Savage, or Hazel 
Veevers @ 9876 3712 (from Ringwood 
FNC). 


EDITOR’S APOLOGY 


My apologies to Ken Harris who wrote last 
month’s fascinating article entitled ‘Clash of 
the Titans’ complete with his and John 
Sunderland’s wonderful photos - I somehow 
managed to lose Ken’s name in the 
production process. 
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TRARALGON 
EXCURSION 


A clear sunny morning with portents of spring 
greeted members who gathered in Traralgon 
on 26 July to explore some of the town-based 
sites linked to the Traralgon Creek 
Neighbourhood Environment Improvement 
Plan (NEIP). The many wattles coming into 
glowing flower added to the impression of 
winter passing. 


CREEK NEIP 


Your correspondent began by outlining the 
evolution of the NEIP. Latrobe City submitted 
the initial proposal to the EPA in November 
2004, drawing on community consultations 
which identified the health of waterways as a 
major issue. The EPA Provided seeding 
funding of $20,000, and Mike Answerth was 
appointed as officer responsible for the 
preparation of the final plan submitted in 
2006. The Latrobe Environment Reference 
Group (LERG), with club representation, 
provided early advice, and a Steering 
Committee established in 2005 included 
representatives of Latrobe City, EPA, 
WGCMA, IP-MITSUI, GRP, DSE, Landcare, 
Loy Yang Power, Friends of Gippsland Bush, 
landowners and the community. 


The catchment of Traralgon Creek is 466,000 
ha in area. It drains northwards, falling steeply 
for its first 15 km to Koornalla before 
reaching flatter terrain on its way through 
Traralgon to the Latrobe River. Thus it is 
impacted by electricity generation, forestry 
and agriculture activities and by urban 
stormwater and wastewater. Despite all this, 
the creek supports a variety of wildlife 
including platypus and native fish including 
Australian Grayling. 


The five objectives of the NEIP, abbreviated 
slightly, are: 
1. Improve the health of the creek 


catchment. 

2. Improve community access and 
appropriate use. 

3. Enhance communication and 
coordination within the catchment 
community. 

4. Improve community respect of the 
catchment. 

5. Promote catchment activities so as to 
attract funding and support. 


The main thrusts of the action plan include 
removal of exotic vegetation such as willow 


and blackberry, revegetation of the riparian 
zone and fencing off of the creek. 


Members visited the following sites during the 
morning: 

(1) Queens Parade Wetland. Recently 
completed landscaping and 
revegetation as a joint 
WGCMA/Latrobe City project have 
created an attractive reserve at a point 
where stormwater flows into 
Traralgon Creek below the railway 
embankment. A series of ponds filter 
the runoff and a pedestrian bridge 
facilitates access. Some 3000 native 
plants, including 1430 wetland plants, 
were used, the mix being based on 
DSE EVC mapping. 


(2) South from Shakespeare St. Over 
recent years, revegetation of the 
aquatic environment of the east bank 
of the creek has been assisted with 
funding from fishing licences. 


(3) Newman Park. Construction of an 
observation/fishing platform near the 
soundshell and extensive willow 
removal have enhanced the creek 
environs. 


(4) Wetlands at northern end of 
Railway Reservoir Conservation 
Reserve (TRRCR). John Lawson 
joined us at this point to outline 
progress with construction of the 
attractive wetlands fed via the 
“canyon”; these link into a recently 
constructed grade control structure 
between Hickox St and Dunbar Rd 
following the line of Rose Avenue. 
The channel which continues east to 
Traralgon Creek will progressively be 
enhanced. John pointed out that the 
reserve wetlands are in a healthy state, 
being inhabited by frog species 
including the Common Froglet and by 
native fish, indicating good water 
quality. A graded mound behind the 
top pond has been planted with native 
grasses. 


The excursion concluded with lunch at Bert 
Thompson Reserve beside the creek to the 
north of the highway. 


Philip Rayment 


A bird list for the day is available and may 
appear next issue. 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage — each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net.au 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
® 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 
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Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect ofnatural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 24 October Birds of Prey — David Holland 

Excursion: Saturday 25 October Mullundung. Meet 10am at Gormandale Neighbourhood 
House (opposite the hall). Phil will lead. 

Bird Group Excursion: Tuesday 11 November to Silvertop Picnic Ground at the 
Thomson Dam. Meet there by 8.30 am. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. NOTE DATE (4" is Cup Day) 


Botany Group: Saturday 1 November. For details please contact Wendy 
Savage @ 5634 2246. 
Meeting: Friday 28 November Cape York — Rohan Bugg 


Excursion: Saturday 29 November _ Bird excursion to Foster. Meet 10am at Fish Creek Pub 
carpark. Visit Mt Nicoll, Foster for lunch, then bush 
patches around Foster. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1° Monday each month 1pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe # 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre @ 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers & 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office & 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr & 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (NOV/DEC): 14 NOVEMBER 2008 
LVFNC web page: http://home.vicnet.au/~lvfne 
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WHERE EAGLES DARE! 
TRU Wetlands Bird Survey, Sept 2008 


In our June Survey of the birds in the TRU 
Wetlands near Morwell, I reported on the 
clash between a White-breasted Sea-eagle 
and a Wedge-tailed Eagle over the nest used 
for several years by the White-breasted Sea 
Eagle. 


On 18" September, 5 Field Naturalists 
together with Mark Bradbury from 
Indigenous Design, carried out a further 
survey in the wetlands, which included 
further long distance views of the eagle’s 
nest. At first there did not seem to be any 
eagles around, but someone’s sharp eyes 
spotted an eagle perched close above the 
nest. When John Sunderland set up his big 
lens we all got to see that it was an adult 
Wedge-tailed Eagle. This did not augur well 
for the Sea-eagle’s use of the nest! John then 
focussed his lens on the nest itself and it was 
possible to see the head and shoulders of 
another adult Wedge-tail sitting on the nest. 
It seems that the Wedge-tails were the 
winners of the “Clash of the Titans” and 
have displaced the White-breasted Sea- 
eagles from their home! 


We did not see anything of the Sea-eagles on 
this survey. 

The survey was very different from the 
previous one. In June ducks (7 species plus 
the Black Swan) had been plentiful. There 
were very few duck this time, a few 
Chestnut Teal and a few Black Duck and 


NSIT etoptrtencpe io 


one male Blue-billed Duck (perhaps his 
mate is on a nest nearby). This male Blue- 
billed Duck was photographed in the 
Karkarook Wetland Reserve in Melbourne. 


There were plenty of Black Swans and 5 or 6 
were seen to be sitting on nests. 


The water level was very high everywhere 


~ and wading birds were almost. totally 


lacking. There were no Spoonbills, no 
Black-fronted Plovers and we only saw one 
heron, a White-necked Heron. There were 
also no cormorants although we did see a 
couple of Darters and 3 Australian Pelicans 
flew over. The compensation for all these 
absences was the surprise sighting of three 
Whiskered Terns, fishing over the open 
water in the wetlands. Neither of the recent 
atlases shows the Whiskered Tern in this 
area, so to see them was very special. I did 
not get a chance to photograph one, but here 
is a Whiskered Tern I found near Adelaide 
last Christmas. 


It was apparent that the Reed Warblers have 
returned in force. Their singing was coming 
from every clump of reeds all round the 
wetlands, but as usual they were very hard to 
get a sight of. Their cousins the Golden- 
headed Cisticolas were also there in good 
numbers and much easier to see as they 
choose to sing from the top of a bush or reed 
stem. 


Other birds returning from the North are the 
cuckoos and we heard both the Pallid 
Cuckoo and the Horsefield’s Bronze-cuckoo 
on the fringes of the wetlands. 
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The White-plumed Honeyeater was a nice 
sighting just as we were getting into our cars 
to depart. 


Bird List 
Black Swan Laughing kookaburra 
Pacific Black Duck Superb Fairy-wren 
Chestnut Teal Striated Pardalote 


Blue-billed Duck 
Hoary-headed Grebe 
Darter 

Australian Pelican 


Brown Thornbill 
Yellow-rumped Thornbill 
White-eared Honeyeater 
White-plumed Honeyeater 


White-necked Heron Grey Shrike-thrush 
Australian White Ibis Australian Magpie-lark 
Straw-necked Ibis Willie Wagtail 
Black-shouldered Kite Grey Fantail 


Common Blackbird 
Australian Magpie 


Swamp Harrier 
Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Purple Swamphen Pied Currawong 
Eurasian Coot Skylark 

Masked Lapwing Welcome Swallow 
Whiskered Tern Clamorous Reed-warbler 


Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Golden-headed Cisticola 
Eastern Rosella Common Starling 


Pallid Cuckoo Common Mynah 
Horsefield’s Bronze-cuckoo 


Ken Harris 


BROOME BIRD OBSERVATORY — 
GEOFF & JOAN MCDONALD 


Geoff & Joan McDonald, retired teachers 
form Yarram, were voluntary camp hosts at 
the BBO for 3 months from June to 
September in 2006, and their talk to the club 
told of their experiences in this role. This 
opportunity presented itself when a friend, 
Peter Collins, who was doing a stint as head 
warden, invited them along. Their only 
relevant experience was some bird banding 
with the Victorian Wader Study Group in 
Corner Inlet. So with little idea of what was 
in store for them, they set off to drive the 
5500 km up to Broome. 


The BBO is owned by Birds Australia and it 
and the Eyre Bird Observatory are the only 
two such properties left of those previously 
owned and run by the organization. Many 
club members will remember our thoroughly 
enjoyable camps and excursions at the 
Rotamah Bird Observatory in East 
Gippsland before Birds Australia divested 
themselves of the property. 


The BBO is situated on Roebuck Bay half an 
hours drive from Broome and offers camp 


sites, family chalets and bunk rooms, and is 
a mecca for bird watchers. Geoff and Joan 
spent their 3 months in a tent. Because 


_ Broome is such a popular tourist destination, 


the BBO will often  ffind itself 
accommodating the overflow from packed 
caravan parks in Broome. Geoff and Joan 
had to manage the campground, including 
cleaning the shower blocks and toilets. A 
more interesting aspect of these tasks was to 
remove the green tree frogs from the toilets, 
and keep an eye on Kenneth, the resident 2m 
long King Brown snake. Kenneth liked 
green tree frogs, so it was best not to attract 
him into the toilet block with a plentiful 
supply. Kenneth was not aggressive, but 
guests needed to be aware of his presence to 
avoid nasty surprises. The only time he 
caused real consternation was when he 
dropped from the rafters of the shade house 
onto the table around which were seated a 
group of Dutch scientists. As each ‘Kenneth’ 
became too large, he would be relocated, 
and another ‘Kenneth’ would move into the 
territory. 


Electricity is supplied by solar power and 
diesel generators, which needed much 
attention, and the toilets are connected to a 
septic system that had not been enlarged as 
the campground grew. When an outbreak of 
nora virus occurred soon after they arrived, 
this had a catastrophic effect on the system, 
and Geoff regularly spent a lot of his time 
digging out the leach drain and organizing a 
truck to come in and pump out the septic 
tank on a weekly basis. Another of their 
tasks was to promote the BBO with a stall at 
the Broome market. No rain fell during their 
three month stint, but a couple of ml of ‘fog 
drip’ could be measured each morning, as 
the temperatures could drop from 30°C 
during the day to 5°C at night. 


The BBO provides a resource centre for 
education, and a shade house from the 
comfort of which birds can be watched at 
any time of day coming in to the bird bath 
and resting in the shrubbery. But the main 
attraction is the shorebirds that visit 
Roebuck Bay, with the greatest diversity of 
shorebirds on the planet (according to their 
website). There is a resident population of 
about 15,000, but the main influxes are in 
April — May when they congregate before 
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flying north and October — November when 
they return and can number up to 250,000. 
Tours are run to see these birds, as well as 
the bush and plains birds. There are more 
then 300 species in the Broome area. Geoff 
and Joan learned to identify the real 
‘twitchers’ — you don’t talk to them in the 
daylight as  they’re always looking 
elsewhere. 


New technology has revolutionized bird 
tracking as tiny satellite transmitters are now 
attached to birds. In New Zealand these 
transmitters were fitted to 16 Bar-tailed 
Godwits. They were found to fly non-stop to 
the Yellow Sea, then on to Alaska where 
they bred before returning - a distance of 
300,000km. While they were at Broome 15 
of these transmitters were fitted to birds 
which were tracked to Siberia. 


It is also a valuable research venue, 
attracting local and international scientists. 
Whilst they were there, a group of Dutch 
mud scientists from the Royal Netherlands 
Institute of Sea Research spent a couple of 
weeks studying the bios of the mud flats. 
Because of the huge tidal variation, Roebuck 
Bay becomes virtually empty at low tide, so 
they were able to sample the creatures in the 
mud and relate this to the feeding patterns of 
the birds. 


Geoff and Joan showed us a selection of 
their photos illustrating the area and their 
experiences. An amazing sequence of photos 
showed two 4WDs_ appearing from 
underwater in the centre of Roebuck Bay. A 
visitor had broken down whilst driving in 
the bay at low tide. The ranger, reluctantly 
and against his better judgment, had 
answered their call for help, but had become 
bogged whilst trying to tow them out. The 
tide came in, and the result was two ruined 
vehicles. 


It was clear at the end of the talk that the 
Broome Bird Observatory is a ‘must’ for 
bird watchers, and to be a volunteer camp 
host one must be multi-skilled and flexible. 


Wendy Savage 
JEAN GALBRAITH’S EARLY WRITING 


Historian Dr Meredith Fletcher was the 
speaker at our July meeting, exploring the 
development of the early writing of our 


foundation member and guiding spirit Jean 
Galbraith (1906-1999). Dr Fletcher was at 
the point of retirement as director of Monash 


University’s Centre for Gippsland Studies, 


and is highly regarded as a community and 
regional historian. 


Meredith’s respect and affection for her 
subject shone through her talk, celebrating 
the fact that, for over fifty years, Jean 
inspired generations of Victorians through 
her garden and natural history writing and 
interactions with people from many walks of 
life. Meredith’s research into Jean’s life will 
intensify over the next couple of years, 
commencing with a Creative Fellowship at 
the State Library of Victoria. She will be 
based there for the next six months, 
affording access to the Galbraith papers, 
primarily the extensive correspondence with 
family, friends and naturalists. 


Meredith’s talk focused on Jean’s early 
writing, prior to the publication of “Garden 
in a Valley” in 1939. Between 1926 and 
1935, Jean, as “Correa”, authored an 
extensive series of articles on Australian 
native flowers that Meredith believes merit 
rediscovery and reevaluation. Her writing 
evolved from guiding gardeners in growing 
native plants to encouraging an appreciation 
of the plants in their natural environments. 


Jean met Ralph Boardman at the FNCV’s 
spring wildflower show of 1925 in the 
Melbourne Town Hall. These extravagant 
shows were immensely popular, given the 
obstacles to travelling to remote parts of 
Victoria in those times. Further, most native 
plants were then not readily available in 
nurseries. Mr Boardman, then editor of 
“Garden Lover”, subsequently arranged for 
Jean to contribute, and her debut article 
appeared in February, 1926. Colour, shape 
and texture were to be themes for the 
collections that she described, along with 
such practical advice as suitability for 
transplanting to home gardens. Her writing 
was informed by her acute powers of 
observation and love of flowers, as it 
evolved from a focus on the annual cycle of 
flowerings to evocation of a sense of the 
natural settings of plants — whether on 
hillsides, stream verges or trees, etc. She 
was ever conscious of the “music of the 
bush” — thus the sounds of the winds in trees 
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were sometimes highlighted. Jean’s writing 
was praised by Charles Barrett (1879-1959), 
one time editor of the Victorian Naturalist. 


Meredith noted the development in nature 
writing towards “viewing things from 
nature’s point of view” as a context which 
she was using to evaluate Jean’s writing. 
Mark Tredinnick, editor of the anthology “A 
Place on Earth: Nature Writing in 
Australia”, sees this lyrical nature writing as 
stronger in North America than Australia — 
perhaps because Australians have long been 
predominantly urban dwellers. 


Jean was a keen writer from childhood, as 
well as a lover of the bush around her home 
in Tyers. Many were the days when she was 
too ill to attend school, but she turned this to 
good effect for observation and writing. She 
was influenced by such American writers as 
Gene Stratton-Porter and Henry Thoreau 
(1817-1862), as evidenced by quotations in 
her childhood notebooks from the time of 
the First World War. Meredith concluded by 
demonstrating how Jean developed her own 
distinctive style and approach through 
quotations on such subjects as the place of 
wattles in the Australian landscape. 


Appreciative comments from members 
indicated that Dr Fletcher’s well-researched 
talk was a highlight of this year’s club 
program. We eagerly anticipate the eventual 
publication of her planned biography of a 
remarkable life. 


Philip Rayment 
WONTHAGGI HEATHLAND EXCURSION 


South Gippsland turned on superb weather 
on Saturday 27 September for LVFNC at the 
Wonthaggi Heathland and Rifle Range 
Wetlands: warmth, a light breeze, no 
irritating insects, a background of thundering 
surf. Heavily laden with a heady honeyed 
perfume, the Heathland beckoned so, 
binoculars at the ready, field guides 
accessible, a goodly number of participants 
proceeded via the boardwalk to Cutlers 
Beach and back via the 2008 burn-site. 


Birds seen/heard included: superb fairy- 
wren, white-browed  scrub-wren, grey 
fantail, willie wagtail, spotted pardalote, 
silvereye, magpie, raven, grey shrike-thrush, 
wedgetail eagle, nankeen kestrel, sooty 
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oystercatcher, Pacific black duck, little and 
red wattlebirds, honeyeaters (crescent, 
white-eared, white-naped, new Holland) and 
cuckoos (Horsfield’s bronze, shining bronze 
and fantail). The best sightings were of the 
spotted pardalote preparing its nesting tunnel 
and the courtship of shining bronze cuckoos. 


There was little insect activity, but a large 
echidna was found demolishing a section of 
track, wombats had left numerous calling 
cards and a_ white-lipped snake was 
unknowingly stepped over by ‘blind’ birdos 
and botanists. A few hardy souls (NOT the 
laggards and botans at the rear) braved the 
slippery descent to the beach to view the 
midden, rockpools, sooty oystercatchers and 
to see the Thyme Riceflower, Pimelea 
serpyllifolia, and Austral Trefoil, Lotus 
australis. 


Banks of Coast Teatree and Coast Wattle 
predominated, but it was the delicacy of the 
tiny blooms embroidering the bush which 
gave the most pleasure: Twining Fringe-lily, 
Blue Star, Running Postman, Creamy 
Candles, Milkmaid, Early Nancy, Short 
Purple-Flag, Wattle Matrush, Pale Sundew, 
Ivy-leaved Violet, Common Appleberry, 
White Marianth, Pink-bells, Yam Daisy, 
Swamp Daisy, Blue Love Creeper, Austral 
Hound’s-tongue.... And then there were 
unusuals like Shade pellitory, Parietaria 
debilis, Showy Cassinia, Apalochlamys 
spectabilis, Hidden Violet, Viola 
cleistogamoides, and Erect Scale-rush, 
Lepyrodia muelleri. 


Orchids, however, were the highlight of the 
day. In the burnt area there was a swath of 
Redbeaks, Pyrorchis nigricans, a multitude 
of Eastern Spider-orchids, Caladenia 
orientalis, a lone Thick-lipped Spider- 
orchid, C. fessellata, a few Dwarf 
Greenhoods, Pterostylis nana, and a black 
Tall Leek-orchids, Prasophyllum elatum. 
Along the board walk track were a lone 
Dusky Finger, C. fuscata, a Small Spider- 
orchid, C. parva, leaves of C. dilatata and 
Corybas incurvus, a single Tall Greenhood, 
P.melagramma, a patch of seeding Slender 
Greenhoods, P. foliata, Waxlips, Glossodia 
major, and Donkey Orchids, Diuris orientis, 
- both clear golden and gold mottled with 
maroon. 
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From the northern ridge at the Rifle Range 
Wetlands everyone had an overview of the 
wetlands project — just three years old — 
direct seeding, wetlands construction, 
wetland plantings. Birds observed were: 
purple swamphen, black duck, welcome 
swallow, Japanese snipe, golden-headed 
cisticola, Richard’s pipit, skylark, yellow- 
tailed black cockatoo, black-shouldered kite, 
spotted pardalote, black-winged stilt. 


Sunburnt, footsore and tired (but stimulated 
by sights, sounds and scents of the bush and 
the camaraderie of a great shared day) we 
wended homewards. We had been privileged 
to enjoy the legacy bequeathed us by the 
early shooting miners, the orchids studied by 
Ern Homann 1930-37, the area fought for by 
the South Gippsland Conservation Society 
(Ellen Lyndon, Eulalie Brewster, the 
Rowes....) in LCC days and by the Friends 
of Wonthaggi Heathlands (initiated by one 
E. Brewster, who was one of the party 
today). 


Terri Allen 


REPORT ON 
HELD 22.9.2008 


General Meetings & Excursions 


Friday 24 October: Birds of Prey — David 
Holland 


Saturday 25 October: Mullundung. Meet 
10am at Gormandale Neighbourhood House 
(opposite the hall). Phil will lead. Will 
record interesting sites with GPS for future 
excursions. 


Friday 28 November: Cape York — Rohan 
Bugg 

Saturday 29 November: Bird excursion to 
Foster. Meet 10am carpark at Fish Creek 


pub. Visit Mt Nicoll, Foster for lunch, then 
bush patches around Foster. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Botany Group: Saturday 1 November: 
Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 


Bird Group: Tuesday 11 November — 
Silver Top Picnic Ground at the Thomson 
Dam. Meet there by 8.30 am. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $2,645.22. 
Investment A/c $11,734.65. 


Business Arising, General Business & 
Correspondence 


Website still needs to be made to work for 


Firefox. 


Boolarra Environmental Festival Sunday 7 
September — sold quite a number of books. 
Ken Smith prepared display of photos with | 
details of club meetings and activities 
superimposed. These can be used for future 
club promotions along with laminated 
photos of orchids from Ralph Laby. Phil will 
keep them with the club banner. 


SEANA Spring Camp 2010 planning — will 
visit Camp Rumbug 25 September. Try to 
book October 16-19 2010. 


Response from Latrobe City Mayor (Bruce 
Lougheed) — Management of Cores and 
Links, College Creek. This was quite 
comprehensive and we will discuss whether 
any further action is needed at our next 
meeting. 


Program Planning meeting produced a draft 
program for 2009 and suggested speakers 
are presently being contacted. 


Spring Camp at Yanakie, 10-12 Oct — 
program prepared to be emailed or handed 
out at GM — 37 on list. Discussed managing 
excursions given the large number of 
participants. 


Yinnar-Yinnar South Landcare group — 
Jenny Bond requested us to do a plant 
survey in Boolarra Bushland Reserve. Will 
put on Botany program for next year. 


David Farrar, Parks Vic Yarram made 
contact and plans to join us on our 
Mullundung excursion. Offered to talk to 
club on reserves under his management. 


Discussed suggested photographic 
competition further. Raised ideas of 
sponsorship, prizes, widening it to the 
general public, running it early 2010 as part 
of our 50" anniversary activities, printing 
winning entries in a colour edition of the 
Naturalist and forming a subcommittee to 
plan it. 


Discussed updating Ellen Lyndon’s book on 
the first 25 years of the club to record the 
next 25 years for the 50" anniversary, and 
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perhaps printing it as a special edition of the 
Naturalist. 


Car pooling and fuel cost sharing for 
excursions - Phil drafted guidelines which 
were discussed and final version will be 
presented in Naturalist. 


Conservation Matters 


State Parliament is meeting at Monash 
Gippsland Wed 15 October. There may be 
an opportunity for concerned community 
members to participate in highlighting local 
conservation issues to the public and 
government members. 


GUEST SPEAKER FOR NOVEMBER 


Rohan Bugg is a member of LVFNC who is 
known to most people for his excellent 
knowledge of birds. When our club travelled 
to Werribee for our Spring Camp in 1999 
Rohan, a Geelong FNC member since the 
eighties, was the ‘expert’ who showed us the 
birds at the Werribee Sewerage Farm. In 
2002 he moved to Foster, and we are now 
fortunate to benefit from his expertise in our 
club. Rohan travelled to Cape York 
Peninsula in 1991 with the Geelong FNC, 
and his presentation on Cape York will 
include photographs on all aspects of the 
trip: birds, plants, animals, reptiles, insects 
and scenery. 


DATES FOR THE DIARY 
Saturday 6 December — Bird Challenge 


Saturday 13 December — Club Christmas 
Party at David and Marlene’s, Yinnar South. 


Friday 9 January 2009 — Members’ Night 


Friday 16 to Monday 19 January 2009 — 
Club Summer Camp at Caringal Scout 
Camp near Erica. 


Sunday 18 January 2009 — Friends of Baw 
Baw Wildflower Walk. 


DOWN MEMORY LANE 


The following article has been reproduced 
from the December 1964 issue (no 14, p3) of 
the LVFNC monthly newsletter (before it 
was called The Naturalist). 


A Likely Story by Mrs Ellen Lyndon 


Today I caught a Goshawk with my bare 
hands! A good story? Ah, but the truth is I 


immediate 
-amongst the bantams had brought me forth 


did not catch him. My fault, not his. He was 
intent on pursuing sparrows in the fowlyard 
hedges, blind and deaf to all but his 
business. Distressful uproar 


in time to see a familiar shape crashdive into 
the bushes after a covey of frantic sparrows. 


The hedge rocked and rolled and the only 
weapon in sight was a bushy limb of wattle. 
This, whipped along the top of the hedge, 
flushed the sparrows and confused the hawk, 
so that he slid down the wire-netting at the 
back almost to the ground. There he clung 
while I pinned him with my knee, his feet 
gripping the wire and head turned so that the 
bright eyes watched my every move. How 
exciting to catch and study him for a few 
hours! But how to avoid that ready beak and 
talons? We struggled — he to get free, and 
me to get my apron off with one hand in 
order to pop it over his head. In the end he 
won and dropped to the ground to squeeze 
under the fence and make good his escape. It 
was quite a while before he showed his face 
in our yard again. 


One of our smaller and very useful hawks, 
the Goshawk (the name is _ probably 
shortened from Goosehawk) is a handsome 
fellow. Rich beige on back and wings with a 
bold barred breast of brown and pale fawn. 
He is one of the few members of his tribe 
not on the protected list, possibly because 
certain of his fellows become rogues and 
snatch chickens from the fowlyard. He lives 
on small birds, making annual visits to 
Mudlark and Wagtail territory and gobbling 
the fat young as they sit like ripe plums on a 
tree, just learning to fly. All the garden birds 
hate and fear him, and one is left in no doubt 
if a Goshawk is visiting. By his bad habits 
he has brought all honest and hardworking 
hawks, busily destroying rats and rabbits, 
into disrepute. Like the others, the Goshawk 
does valuable work in the same direction 
and can dispose of a full-grown rabbit with 
ease and dispatch. Once turned rogue and 
nuisance, however, the bird becomes a 
regular pest about the farmyard, growing 
more daring and persistent every day. 
Luckily there are few delinquents so the 
pore points of the species far outweigh the 
ad 


Ellen Lyndon 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Ine. Mrs W Savage ~- each month at the Latrobe 
LVENC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 
@@ 5634 2246 Email: savage@dcsi.net.au 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 51 2 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the itirat ee of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 

Responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 
the author of the article. 


Contributions shoul: Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 
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LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
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LATROBE VALLEY FIELD NATURALIST CLUB INC. 


Meeting: Friday 28 November Cape York — Rohan Bugg 


Excursion: Saturday 29 November __ Bird excursion to Foster. Meet 10am at Fish Creek Pub 
carpark. We will visit Mt Nicoll, Foster for lunch, then 


bush patches around Foster. 

Bird Group Excursion: Saturday 6 December — Bird Challenge. Contact: Alix 
Williams @ 5127 3393. 

Botany Group: No botany for Nov/Dec as most of the botanists will be 


wearing their birdo hats and taking part in the bird 
challenge. Contact Wendy Savage @ 5634 2246. 
_ CHRISTMAS PARTY - SAT 11 DEC, 12 NOON AT STICKNEYS’, YINNAR SOUTH 


Members’ Night 9 January 2009 — open theme. Bring anything of interest for show and tell. 
Summer camp 16-18 January 2009 at Caringal Scout Camp — see page 6 for details. 


FRIENDS OF MOUNT WORTH PARK Contact: Peter Green @ 5626 8341 


FRIENDS OF EDWARD HUNTER HERITAGE BUSH RESERVE 
Contact: Beatrice Roberts @ 5127 3208. Meet 1° Monday each month 1 pm Coalville Rd 


FRIENDS OF MORWELL NATIONAL PARK Contact: Ken Harris @ 5122 3137 


FRIENDS OF BAW BAW Contact: Dennis Nagle @ 5127 1525 


VICTORIAN WADER STUDY GROUP Contact: Graeme Rowe @ 5662 2449 


FRIENDS OF TARRA-BULGA NATIONAL PARK 
Contact: Craig Campbell — Visitors Centre @ 5196 6166 


SOUTH GIPPSLAND CONSERVATION SOCIETY 
PO Box 60, Inverloch 3996. Bunurong Environment Centre # 5674 3738 


FRIENDS OF TRARALGON RAILWAY RESERVOIR CONSERVATION RESERVE 
Contacts: Alan Chambers # 5174 2706 (Sec.). City Recreation Liaison Office @ 5128 5422 


HEYFIELD RACECOURSE RESERVE COMMITTEE 
Contacts: Ron Kerr @ 5148 2575 (President) Wendy Rhodes # 5148 3058 (Secretary) 


FRIENDS OF MOE-YALLOURN RAIL TRAIL 


FRIENDS OF TYERS PARK Contact: Jim Stranger @ 5191 8312 


DEADLINE FOR NEXT ISSUE (JAN/FEB): 2 FEBRUARY 2009 
LVENC web page: http://home. vicnet.au/~lvfnc 
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OCTOBER BOTANY EXCURSION TO 
HEYFIELD 


The Botany group had planned a visit to Mt. 
Hedrick for our October excursion, but 
meeting with John Topp in Heyfield, he told 
us that a recent fire combined with the 
drought meant that there was very little to 
see there. 


He therefore proposed that we visit the 
Heyfield Flora Reserve and a couple of 
interesting sites by Lake Glenmaggie. 


We spent the morning at the Heyfield Flora 
Reserve, which at first sight had very little in 
flower, but we gradually uncovered a 
number of interesting plants. 


The most interesting is the Golden Grevillea 
— Grevillea chrysophoea. This is a familiar 
plant around Holey Plains, but the flowers 
there are bright yellow and fairly smooth and 
hairless. At the Heyfield Reserve the 
flowers are very different, being rusty 


coloured and are covered with rusty hairs. 


The dominant Eucalypt was the Red Box — 
Eucalyptus polyanthemos, but when we 
thought we found one in full flower, it 
proved to be its close cousin the Blue Box 
(or sorhetimes Green Box) — Eucalyptus 
baueriana, This was very pleasing after the 
Nowa Nowa spring camp at which both 
species were said to be present, but we never 
learned to confidently separate them. Here 
the difference was very clear with the two 
species growing alongside each other. Both 
had flowers, but the Red Box flowers were 
fairly inconspicuous, while the Blue Box 
was spectacular in flower. 


A little heath that was just coming into 
flower caused us some difficulty, but we 
eventually recognised it as the Peach Heath 
— Lissanthe strigosa. 


A few plants of the Fairy Wax-flower — 
Phyllotheca  verrucosus made a_ pretty 
display, while the Narrow-leaf Bitter-pea — 
Daviesia leptophylla was plentiful, but only 


“one plant that we saw had any flowers. 


The little Thyme Spurge — Phyllanthus 
hirtellus was flowering well, but the wattle 
flowers were almost over although 5 species 
were present: Golden Wattle — Acacia 
pycnantha, the Golddust Wattle — Acacia 
acinacea, a few plants of the Lightwood — 
Acacia implexa and two very prickly 
species, the a Wattle — Acacia 

mm genistifolia and the little 
Golden Prickly Wattle — 
Acacia brownii. 


Burgan — Kunzea 
ericifolia was present and 
on one plant a large 
number of blackish wasps 
were discovered clinging 
to the stems of the plant. 
These proved to be one of 
the Spider Wasps of the 
family Pompilidae, so 
called | because most 
species are parasitic on 
spiders. 


When we got back to the 
flowers an insets spider was discovered 
walking determinedly across the ground. It 
was mainly black, with a conspicuous bright 
red on the front of the thor and the palps. 


It proved to ip fa sath af te Mouse Spider 
— Missulena occatoria. These are primitive 
trap-door spiders. The larger female stays 
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behind her trap-door, but the male goes 
walkabout searching for a mate. 


We then travelled to Lake Glenmaggie for 
lunch and after lunch visited two sites near 
the lake where special plants were to be 
found. At the first site we saw the lovely 


Sticky Daisy-bush — Olearia adenophora. 
This daisy-bush was covered with large blue 
daisy-flowers and was perhaps the most 
showy plant 
we looked at. 
Near the 
Olearias, was 
one of the 
less common 
species of 
Zieria, the ~J 
Downy Zieria 4 


= Zieria 
cytisoides. It 
was in 


flower, but Fie eae 

the flowers were inconspicuous. Its leaves 
have the pungent aroma that gives its 
cousins the name Stinkwood, but the scent 
was much less strong on this species. Bruce 
Adams found a stump covered with lichens 
and was surprised to see a group of native 
millipedes, apparently feeding on the lichen. 


Moving on to the last site we were shown a 
healthy colony of plants of the Woolly 
Grevillea — Grevillea lanigera in full flower. 
Just across the road was a stand of the 
Rough-barked Honey-myrtle — Melaleuca 
parvistaminea, which is often confused with 
the much commoner Swamp Paper-bark — 
Melaleuca ericifolia. 


On the return journey we made a brief stop 
at Dawson, where the first couple of Purple 


Diuris Orchids — Diuris longifolia were out 
in flower. 


Ken Harris 
SPRING CAMP, YANAKIE, OCT 2008 


Saturday morning. Our Spring camp this 
year had a record number of participants, at 
least in my time with the club, as there were 
37 of us. Fortunately the Yanakie Caravan 
Park had ample accommodation, and its 
setting, right beside the beach at Duck Point 
in Corner Inlet was lovely. Morning and 
evening walks along the beach, which was 
largely deserted, were so beautiful with 
views across the still water to Wilsons 
Promontory. Bird highlights were White- 
fronted chats and Red-capped Plovers on the 
headland. We were really blessed with the 
weather too, as it was sunny and mild 
throughout. 


On Saturday morning we drove down to 
Tidal River to spend the whole day at the 
Prom. After some car shuffling to Lilly Pilly 
car park, we set off to walk over to Squeaky 
beach via Pillar Point. A false start nearly 
lost us amongst the cabins, but we found our 
way to the bridge across Tidal River. The 
river was higher than I’ve seen it, covering 
the access path in places. From here on our 
group stretched out, as each person followed 
their interests of just looking and enjoying, 
photography or ‘fast’ or ‘slow’ botany. Of 
course I was in the rear group. 


Ascending the hill to the Pillar Point — 
Squeaky beach junction took quite some 
time, with so much to look at. The Small- 
leafed Clematis was in full flower and there 
were coastal plants to identify such as 
Bower-spinach (Tetragonia implexicoma) 
and Seaberry Saltbush (Rhagodia 
candolleana). The banks were carpeted with 
Kidney Weed (Dichondra repens) and a 
number of people were interested in the 
healthy plants of Forest Elderberry which 
has the wonderful name of Sambucus 
gaudichaudiana, and is often mistaken for 
an introduced plant as it looks so lush. We 
saw some Hounds Tongue (Cynoglossus 
saeveolens), named for its raspy leaves and 
some plants of Creeping Fan-flower 
(Scaevola hookeri) covered in purplish-blue 
flowers. 
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Some time was spent on the ground trying to 
sort out some intermingled mats of low 
growing plants with the aid of hand lenses. 
Eventually Ken Harris said “That’s enough 
time spent looking at weeds”. Later he 
found, with the help of Neville Walsh at the 
herbarium, that the stellaria he though was 
introduced was actually a native: the Many- 
flowered Starwort (Stellaria multiflora). 
Unlike the pretty white flowered stellarias 
we are used to, it had tiny green flowers 
without petals. 


Then the orchids started to appear beside the 
track, and that took all our attention. First 
we saw Pink Fairies, then Waxlips, then 
some tiny little pink caladenias, aptly named 
the Tiny Caladenia (Caladenia pusilla). The 
other caladenias we saw were spider- 
orchids: the Small Spider-orchid (C. parva) 
and the Thick-lipped Spider-orchid 
(C.tessellata), so named for the tessellated 
pattern formed by the red calli on its tongue. 
These latter were very pretty with their 
thick, heart-shaped tongue, and they seemed 
to vary quite a bit when examined closely, 
~ so I kept thinking I’d found another species. 
The Southern Bearded Greenhood - 
Pterostylis tasmanica, (was plumosa) was 
very distinctive with its barbed tongue. 
Wallflower orchids and Bird orchids were 
also along the track to Pillar Point, where we 
found Acacia retinodes var. uncifolia 
growing beside the rocks. This is found on 
the coast from Wilsons prom westward, and 
has much smaller leaves than var. retinodes. 


From here [ must confess to putting on a 
turn of speed so I would reach Squeaky 
beach before the rest of the party finished 
their lunch, so I did not stop to examine 
things closely. I was interested to see both 
Karkalla_ (Carpobrotus  rossii) and the 
Rounded Noon-flower (Disphyma 
crassifolium) growing down by the beach. 
Both of these pigfaces have bright pink 
flowers, but Karkalla has larger 3-angled 


leaves and a deeper pink flower, whereas the 


other has rounded leaves. 
Wendy Savage 


Saturday afternoon - lunch till BBQ tea. 
A delightful lunch spot at Tidal River in the 
company of a young healthy wombat. His 
(not sure of the gender but will call him a he 
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for this article) coat was golden, shiny 
brown and he took a liking to Cheryl who 
was able to pat him before he decided to 
leave and head back into the scrub. We left 
en mass and retraced our steps back to the 
original path encountering a shy echidna 
under bushes at the path's edge. The flora 
along the way was expansive with sightings 
of :- Drooping Sheoke, Woolly Grevillea, 
Beard Heaths, and Short Purple-flag, just to 
name a few. This part of the walk was 
sculptured by the wind giving a bonsai 
appearance to the flora on the steep slopes 
near the ocean’s edge. Erosion control was 
evident with branches laid over bare sections 
and some replanting. 


The group decided to part company when 
the path split, with some choosing to take 
the short route back to Tidal River with the 
remainder of the group walking onto Lilly 
Pilly Car Park. The flora found along this 
path gave good examples of Butterfly Flag, 
purple Love Creeper, Waxlip Orchids, Pink 
Bells, white and yellow helichrysums, large 
Correa reflexas, Milkmaids, White Kunzea 
(which gave off a cloying smell), Running 
Postman, Hibbertia acicularis, Isopogens, 
Rice Flowers and pink and white heath. The 
canopy above treated us to Crescent Honey- 
eaters with their "egypt" call. As we came 
to the top of the hill the plants seemed to be 
more robust, especially the eucalypts. The 
main understory was made up of Dusty 
Miller and Xanthorrhoea australis. As we 
meandered down to the car park we were 
treated to seeing the grass trees in flower. 
Everyone regrouped for the B.B.Q. tea at 
Yanake to end a beautiful sunny day full of 
flora and fauna delights. 


Cheryl, Fergus, Steve and Goody 


Telegraph Saddle — Mt Oberon. Only a 
small delegation decided to stick to the 
program and drove to the car park at 
Telegraph Saddle. Tired as we all were, we 
only wandered a small distance up the track 
to Mt Oberon. The idea was to follow up on 
previous visits and examine the regrowth 
after the fires. Two and a half years after the 
fires the area still looks pretty desolate with 
lots of black and dead trunks and branches. 
Scanning the mountain we found a few 
patches that hadn’t burnt. However, the 
regrowth is looking good. There is a thick 
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understorey of seedlings between 30 and 100 
cm high. Peas seem to be the dominant 
species. We noticed Common Aotus, A. 
ericoides, Gorse Bitter-pea, Daviesia 
ulicifolia subsp ruscifolia, Grey Parrot-pea, 
Dillwynia_ cinerascens, Rigid Bush-pea, 
Pultenea_ stricta, Large-leaf Bush-pea, P. 
daphnoides and P. mollis. The last one 
seems to be most abundant. 


Some of the Eucalypt saplings had big galls 
on their leaves. Near a drain under the road, 
in a wet spot we found a large clump of 
Club Moss and a lonely Hazel Pomaderis, 
Pomaderis aspera. The seed pods of the 
Myrtle Wattle, Acacia myrtifolia looked 
bright red in the late afternoon sun. It was 
very quiet. The only birds heard were 
Crescent Honey-eater and Whipbird. The air 
was full of flying ants. It was time to turn 
around and head back to the camp. Apart 
from the plants listed above the following 
species were identified: 


Dusty Miller 

Prickly Moses 
Common Beard Heath 
Broom Spurge 


Tall Sundew 
auriculata 


Creamy Candles 


Spyridium parvifolium 
Acacia verticilata 
Leucopogon virgatus 
Amperea xiphoclada 
Drocera peltata subsp. 


Stackhousia monogyna 


Ivy-leaved Violet Viola hederacea 

Pink Bells Tetratheca cilliata 
Horny Cone-bush [sopogon ceratphyllus 
Silver Banksia Banksia marginata 
Scrub Sheoak Allocasurina paludosa 
Sweet Wattle Acacia suaveolens 


Pimela humilis 
Hakea decurrens 


Common Rice-flower 
Bushy Needlewood 


Marja Bouman 


Sunday morning, Shallow Inlet. Our 
convoy approached Shallow Inlet from the 
Sandy Point Road and we assembled in the 
car park, just short of the beach. The 
walking track to the beach took us through 
dune vegetation of Coast Tea-tree and 
Common Boobialla with an understory of 
White Correa, Native Elderberry, Sea Box, 
Sandhill Sword-sedge, Climbing Lignum, a 
Geranium, a Pelargonium, and_ the 
introduced Purple Groundsel and Asparagus 
‘Fern’. Creepers draped the shrubs: Small- 
leafed Clematis, Bower Spinach and clusters 
of bright lilac-pink of flowers of the 


introduced Dolichos added a touch of 
colour. 


The weather was calm and the light cloud 
cover cleared during the morning. Although 
mid-tide, the sandy beach was wide and flat 
and across the expanse of still, silvery 
waters, the blue profile of Wilson’s 
Promontory lay along the horizon. David 
Mules led us along the beach, in the hope of 
seeing a variety of birds, and, in particular, 
waders. As we walked beside the vegetated 
dunes we added to our list of plants: Coast 
Wattle, Coast Banksia, Spike Beard-heath, 
Coast Beard-heath, Variable Groundsel, 
Purple Swainson-pea, and Black-anther 
Flax-lily. 


As we rounded a bend, we were treated to 
views of the wide, flat and extensive 
saltmarsh, with the vegetation creating a 
mosaic of various colours and _ textures. 
Nearest to the water, the zone of low, sparse 
Austral Seablite (Suaeda australis) provided 
easy walking. Although some hesitated, we 
all eventually negotiated tussocks of Prickly 
Spear-grass (Austrostipa stipoides) and 
crossed the narrow creek to explore the 
broad expanse of saltmarsh. The typical 
saltmarsh plants included Creeping 
Brookweed (Samolus repens), Shiny 
Swamp-mat (Selliera radicans), Yellow 
Sea-lavender (Limonium australe), Southern 
Sea Heath (Frankenia pauciflora), Beaded 
Glasswort (Sarcocornia quinqueflora) and 
Shrubby Glasswort (Sclerostegia 
arbuscula). 


Our interest was captured by a Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoo. Called closer by Rohan, it 
perched in the Shrubby Glasswort only a few 
metres from us while we admired its beauty 
and photographed it at length. It was 
surprisingly well camouflaged despite its 
vibrant green wings. 


(Ken Harris has written a separate short 
article complete with photos which will 
appear next issue. Ed) 


Across the water’ to the north, a flock of 
approximately 100 Pacific Golden Plover 
roosted on the saltmarsh. With telescopes 
we had a good view of these and noticed that. 
some still wore remnants of their breeding 
plumage of a black face, breast and belly. 
These birds would have recently returned 
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from their breeding grounds in the Arctic to 
spend six or seven months on our coast before 
departing again for the Arctic in April. 


To our east another flock of international 
migratory waders, approximately 34 Eastern 
Curlew and one Bar-tailed Godwit, stood in 
shallow water at the tip of a spit. Again with 
the aid of telescopes, we had good views of 
the Eastern Curlew with their long down- 
curved bills. 


Other birds noted as we walked included: 
Crested Shrike-tit, Yellow-tailed Black- 
Cockatoo, Caspian Tern, White-faced Heron, 
Black Swan, Chestnut Teal, Great Egret, 
Silver Gull, Masked Lapwing, White-fronted 
Chat, Brown Falcon, Little Raven, Brown 
Goshawk and Crested Tern. 


It was now close to noon, so, bearing in mind 
our decision to travel to the shaded picnic 
tables of Bald Hills Wetland Reserve for 
lunch, we made our way directly back to the 
cars. The cleared land near Sandy Point 
provided a bonus for observant members of 
our group: a flock of approximately 25 Cape 
Barren Geese grazed in a paddock and a 
Black-shouldered Kite perched in a tree. 


Margaret Rowe 


Late Sunday afternoon - Tarwin Lower 
Cemetery. The first warm weather of the 
season appeared tiring. Most of us called it 
quits after Bald Hills. I was just sitting down 
to have a rest and a nice cup of tea when I was 
told to pack up. A few diehards, my husband 
among them, decided to go to Tarwin Lower 
Cemetery. We lost the convoy on the way, but 
managed to find this hidden treasure. Driving 
up the hill and looking at a paddock full of 
flowers I knew immediately I would not regret 
extending our trip. [t was the icing on the 
cake. Terri Allan was our guide and she took 
us around to show the different plants in 
flower. A magpie was not happy with the 
visitors and swooped at Terri several times. 


The grass around the headstones was mowed, 
but the Running Postman, Kennedia prostata 
had managed to duck and the red flowers 
stood out among the lawn. Milk Maids, 
Burchardia umbellata created a white carpet 
in the central area of the cemetery. Pea 
flowers accounted for splashes of bright 
yellow. We identified Common Aotus. A. 
ericoides, Common Flat-pea, Platylobium 
obtusangulum and the Smooth Parrot-pea, 


Dillwynia_ glaberrina. Jack scored brownie 
points by spotting what appeared to be 
Lomanadra nana. 


The bright and warm afternoon sun had 
opened the sun orchids. We saw several blue 
species which were identified as the Slender 
Sun orchid, Thelymitra pauciflora, and the 
Spotted Sun orchid, 7. ixioides. Next we 
found two pink coloured Sun orchids. Close 
examination made clear they were different 
species. One plant fitted the description of T. 
rubra, the Salmon Sun orchid. It had petals 
and sepals with a pointed apex and the yellow 
column arms were strongly toothed. The other 
plant seemed to fit the description of T. 
carnea, the Pink Sun orchid. The sepals and 
petals were more rounded and the column 
arms less toothed. According to Terri both 
species interbreed and the author of this piece, 
a novice botanist might be totally wrong. Then 
Terri guided us to a large patch of yellow 
flowering Sun orchids. They appeared to be T. 
antenifera, Rabbit Ears. Other orchids found 
on the tour were Donkey orchid, Diuris 
orientis, Bronze  Caladenia, Caladenia 
iridescens and Brown Beaks, Lyperanthus 
suaveolens. 


After the quick tour, the party broke up, but 
Jack and I stayed back. I finally got my cup of 
tea. We took in the atmosphere of this magic 
spot and went for second round to photograph 
plants and do some further identification. 


Marja Bouman 


REPORT ON _ BUSINESS MEETING 
HELD 20.10.2008 
General Meetings & Excursions 

Friday 28 November: Cape York — Rohan 
Bugg 
Saturday 29 November: Bird excursion to 
Foster. Meet 10am carpark at Fish Creek pub. 
Visit Mt Nicoll, Foster for lunch, then bush 
patches around Foster. 

Saturday 6 December: Bird Challenge — see 
note bottom of page 6. 

Saturday 11 December: Christmas Party at 
David and Marlene’s at Explorers Rd, Yinnar 
South, from 12 noon. 

Friday 9 January 2009: Members’ Night — 
open theme. 

Friday 16 to Sunday 18 January 2009 — 
Summer Camp at Caringal Scout Camp, near 
Erica. 
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Botany Group: In December botany group 
wear their birdo hats and join the Bird 
Challenge. Contact: Wendy Savage @ 5634 
2246. 


Bird Group: Bird Challenge 6 December. 
Contact: Alix Williams % 5127 3393. 


Finance — Balances: Club A/c $2,523.72. 
Investment A/c $11,557.59. 


Business Arising, General 
Correspondence 

SEANA Spring Camp 2010 planning — Phil, 
Gill and Wendy visited Camp Rumbug and 
consider it suits our needs, also collected 
information on private accommodation in 
nearby Foster. Quote is $189 (+GST) for 
Friday to Sunday night, 3 breakfasts, 3 packed 
lunches and 2 evening meals. For participants 
staying elsewhere evening meals will cost $8 
(+GST). Need $500 deposit to secure booking, 
so will ask SEANA to send cheque. 


Program Planning for 2009 — still a number of 
places to fill. One speaker has requested petrol 
money. 
Will provide petrol money for Rohan Bugg, 
November speaker, who is driving from 
Foster. 


Old screen — John Poppins would like to buy 
it, so will ask $50. 


Naturalist — need to order 90 copies because 
we have more members. David S will get new 
quote, to start next month, and also point out 
that October copy was not double sided. 


~ Endorsement of a national common position 
statement to permanently ban the recreational 
shooting of native waterbirds. Contacted by 
Lyn Trakell, Coalition against Duck Shooting 
to add our name to the list of groups who 
support this (such as BOCA, Birds Australia). 
We supported the Victorian common position 
statement in 2006. Motion will be put again at 
GM. 


Peregrine falcons — Denis Nagle needs help to 
monitor the peregrines nesting at Petersons 
Lookout. He will be away for the next two 
weeks. If you can help contact Denis on 
51271525 or 0428 366 362 or email 
denonagle@yahoo.com.au. Rosemary 
Harbridge will monitor and has key to drive 
in, but would like company. Victor Hurley 
will come Wednesday to band peregrines at 
Blue Rock and Loy Yang. David Stickney has 
offered to show people peregrine hatchlings at 
Loy Yang. Will make offer at GM. 


Business & 


Denis is arranging with Josephine MacHunter 
and Narelle Weston for Bird Survey Training 
for Friends of Tyers Park on 8 or 9 November. 


Purple Diuris monitoring — Ken Harris has 
taken over from Bon and Ollie. Dawson was 
monitored on 14 October and numbers were 
well down. Longford is 28 October. 


Conservation Matters 
None 


SUMMER CAMP 16-18 JANUARY 


When: Friday and Saturday nights. On 
Sunday we will join the FOBB Wildflower 
Walk at Mt St Gwinear. 


Where: Caringal Scout Camp, near Erica. — 


Accommodation: Bunkhouse with lounge, 
and Mess Hut — has all facilities, but no 
microwave. Toilets and showers separate. 


What to bring: All food and drink for the 
weekend, all sleeping gear (including 
pillows), towel, chairs for outside, day pack 
for Sunday, clothes for ALL weather 
conditions, torch, sunscreen, insect repellent. 


Cost: Will be decided at next BM. 
NOTE: No petrol outlet after Moe. 
BIRD CHALLENGE SATURDAY DEC 6 


An interest, in but no great knowledge of birds 
is required. There will be one or more 
experienced birdo in each group. Some people 
may only be available in the morning or the 
afternoon, others all day. As several people 
who participated in 2007 are unable to do it 
this year, we need new participants. 


For more information, if you are interested, 
please contact Alix Williams % 5127 3393 


CHRISTMAS PARTY DECEMBER 13 


David Stickney’s residence, Explorers Rd, 
Yinnar South, (approx [km from Gilbert’s Rd, 
first house on RHS) from 12 noon. BYO food, 
drinks, table and chairs. Punch and Christmas 
cake provided, boiling water, tea and coffee 
available. 


MERRY CHRISTMAS & A HAPPY NEW 
YEAR FROM THE EDITOR 


My thanks to everyone who contributed and 
assisted during the year. To all club members, 
family and friends — I wish you a safe and happy 
Christmas and New Year, good health and 
prosperity in 2009. 


NEXT ISSUE — POSTED EARLY FEBRUARY 
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DETAILS OF CONTRIBUTING CLUBS ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Club: Secretary: Meeting: 
Latrobe Valley Secretary 7.30 pm on the fourth Friday of 
FNC Inc. Mrs W Savage — each month at the Latrobe 
LVFNC Inc. Community Health Service, 
PO Box 1205 Fowler Street, Moe Vic 3825 
Morwell 3840 . 
® 5634 2246 Email: savage@desi-net.au 
Assistant Secretary 
Mrs Alix Williams 
@ 5127 3393 
Sale & District FNC Mrs M G Cooper 7.30 pm on the first Friday of each 
95 Reeve Street month at The Gwen Webb Hall 
Sale 3850 Market St, off Raglan St, near 
@ 5144 4224 Zion College, Sale Vic 3850 ; 
Bairnsdale FNC Inc. Ms Wendy Parker 7.30 pm on the third Friday of each 
; PO Box 563 month at Noweyung, 84 Goold 
Bairnsdale 3875 Street, Bairnsdale Vic 3875 
@ 5152 2615 


Latrobe Valley Naturalist is the official publication of the Latrobe Valley Field Naturalist Club 
Inc. The Club subscription includes the “Naturalist”. 

Brief contributions and short articles on any aspect of natural history are invited from members of 
all clubs. Articles, including those covering Club speakers and excursions, would typically be 
around one A4 side in length, and should not exceed 1,000 words. 


Responsibility for the accuracy of MORMON and opinions expressed in this magazine rests with 


the author of the article. 

Contributions should Mrs Gill Bremner Phone: 5174 1730 

be addressed to: + The Editor 5 
LVENC Inc. Email: gill@scribex.net 
PO Box 719 
TRARALGON VIC 3844 


- Front cover artwork by Beatrice Roberts 
The Naturalist is printed and supported by LV Printers, Traralgon 
Incorporation No. A0005323T 
ISSN 1030-5084 ABN 86 752 280 972 
a SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Send remittance with completed form to Mr David Mules, LVFNC Inc, 408 Sonmeaton Rd, Narracan 
3824. Please indicate if address/phone number has changed. 


Full Name(s) 

| Address 
Phone (Private) 3 UAE (Business) prt), 1/atadb Vien elpeltien 3S 
Family $38[_] Single $29 [-] _Junior/Student $22] “Naturalist $20 [| 
CHEQUE ENCLOSED $ (Made payable to LVENC Inc) 


Subscriptions are due on March 1” each year. (Half fees apply for those joining after 31" August) 
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If undeliverable return to: SURFACE 
PO Box 1205 | 
Morwell Vic 3840 MAIL 
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